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The remarkable development of the model 
train from a toy to a meticulous miniature of 
the original, and of model railways from a 
circle of tinplate track on the lounge floor 
to huge replicas of a full-scale system and its 
surroundings, has hitherto been scantily 
documented. This is the first comprehensive 
account of the hobby from its beginnings to 
1939, when the stage was being set for the 
modern era of rail modelling. 

Crude as they appear today, the earliest 
models are now period antiques of high and 
steadily increasing value. The catalogues of 
their manufacturers, some of whose names 
are barely remembered nowadays, are also 
prized rarities. From his priceless collection 
of these brochures Gustav Reder has as- 
sembled nearly 500 fascinating period illus- 
trations to support his comprehensive history. 
This is fully international in scope, covering 
every major country concerned in model 
railway development and the different gauges 
and techniques with which the hobby was 
started. The book is both an entertaining 
document of social history and an essential 
work of technical reference for the dedicated 
modeller. An appendix adds concise histories 
of all the principal model railway manufactur- 
ing companies of the period. 

Gustav Reder is a Spaniard who has made 
prototype and model railways the world over 
his lifelong hobby. Back in 1926 he wrote 
the first known German language book on 
model railways. This present work has been 
translated from the German by the noted 
British railway historian and artist, C. 
Hamilton Ellis. 
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Foreword 


Just before Christmas, in 1905, my father gave me a fat 
catalogue. It was that of Dr. Oskar Schneider’s Leipzig 
Instructional Model Establishment. He said: “Find 
something you would like, but not more than twenty- 
five Marks!” 

For me, who had dismantled a good dozen of tinplate 
railway outfits, as a proper boy should, only the train 
came into the picture. In that catalogue I discovered, 
for the first time, the world of the model railway. I learned 
that there were different gauges, even in miniature; that 
there were not only clockwork locomotives, but steam- 
driven and electric ones which were like their 
prototypes: that the line could have working points and 
turntables, stations, goods depots and running sheds of 
various sizes; that one could have signals, bridges, tun- 
nels; in short all that I had seen from a corner-seat 
window on long journeys at the expense of elbowed-out 
brothers and sisters. From my school tables I reckoned 
how big the models in that catalogue might be. “Gauge 
3! That seems the very thing!’’—or so I thought. But 
twenty-five marks did not go very far when one was 
ambitious. I measured and reckoned down through 
Gauge 2 and Gauge I, which got me to Gauge o. 

A real steam locomotive, spirit-fired, about twice as high 
as the little tender and two carriages, a tinplate station, 
and an oval of rails, came to 27:50 Marks. I hoped in 
silence that the deficit of 2:50 would be liberally 
regarded. So it was. A signal was added, too. A young 
friend in the same block of mansion-flats was given, on 
the same Christmas Day, a Gauge o railway. Mine bore 
the trademark GM & Cie. My friend’s was stamped 
GBN. Only many years later did we discover that these 
initials stood, respectively, for Märklin Brothers and 
Bing Brothers, the two giants in that contemporary 
world of mechanical toys. 

That was the beginning, the foundation-stone of what 
at first was a very slowly growing model railway, which 
brought an occupation at once serious and delightful. 
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More and more at Christmas, or while exploring toy- 
shops and superior establishments, I discovered new 
things and the marks of other firms. No pitying laughter 
at such a big boy still playing with trains could put me off, 
in my love for the model railway. Growing up, I could 
not pretend, as many still do, that my little trains were 
intended for my son, for I failed to have a male descen- 
dant. Then I realised how few, young or older, who had 
model railways, understood much about real trains. But, 
as for me, and it was inevitable, I bound myself up with 
it as an engineer. Therefore I committed myself in 
print: A Clarification as to What a Model Railway really is: 
what one can learn with and from it. That, anyway, was in 
the Foreword. The book came out in Germany early in 
1926, with the title: The Model Railway, its Working and 
Management. 

Behind me is a long career as what one might call a 
Tinplate-hollow-rail Veteran, and since I broke a lance 
or two over 45 years ago as a serious champion of the 
model railway, I would like to make, now, a sort of 
declaration of faith. That faith is in the long process, by 
which came the slow advance of the children’s toy, 
developing into the means for instructing the young, 
developed again into something scarcely to be foreseen; 
to a small branch of technology and at last to a 
maturely recognised occupation and recreation, so that 
its merits no longer need to be argued among advanced 
model railway men. 

Composition of the book has compelled me, as it 
always does, to compress things—old-time things—to 
which many a reader looks back with wistful pleasure, 
remembering his own childhood. The Second World 
War broke out just as the small-gauge railway was 
beginning to develop and make a great break, so later 
essays in minimum gauges need a volume to themselves. 
So, too, I must pass over many other interesting things, 
such as that attempt, nipped in the bud, of the 
Gesellschaft für Präzisionslehrmittel m.b.H. (‘‘Precision- 


instructional Models, Limited”) to bring better order 
and some sort of standard specifications to model rail- 
roading, or the distant control of electric model trains. 

A second object of this book is to show that just as the 
model railway, like the toy, reflects features of contem- 
porary life around, so is it a thing which brings up the 
child to the business of living in that world. Long ago, 
toys were valued in spreading cultural advance. Unfor- 
tunately, in too many books on this theme, the railway 
has been cavalierly treated. Let me not too strongly 
proclaim how much the railway has influenced history. 
So it has! Since that has been mirrored in a tiny—that is 
a toy—form, so the model railway produced an impor- 
tant cultural document; not only a record of technical 
development, but also as one of the native developments 
of the four Railway Giants, by which I mean—in unequi- 
vocal alphabetical order—France, Germany, Great 
Britain and the United States. 

In this my task—and I have tried to deal with every 
possible country and important firm—I have had power- 
ful help from all sides. For many reproductions out of 
ancient catalogues, enriching my own collection of ori- 
ginals, I am indebted to the firms of Märklin, 
Fleischmann, Trix, Bub and Paya. More has come from 
M. Jean Fournereau (publisher of Loco-Revue), Dr. Bom- 
mer of Zürich, the Rev. Franklin A. Knutson (East 
Lansing, Michigan), Messrs James B. Nixon (Whittier, 
California), A. Pollissier (Raritan, New Jersey), J. 
Lemarchand (Paris) and Harry Franke (Berlin). Mr. 
Bill Kramers (Yardley, Pennsylvania) was so kind as to 
let me have a mass of photographs of old railways from 
his tremendous collection. To all these I express my very 
glad appreciation. Not to be forgotten are my pub- 
lishers, who have been so understanding of both my 
plans and my wishes. 


GUSTAV REDER 


Translator’s Note 


A translator is a secondary person, though he may have 
his moments. The wondrous men who translated Plato 
and most of the Bible had them all the time. Urquhart, 
translating Rabelais, was superb. Archer managed very 
well with Ibsen, but one can think of some truly awful 
translations from other authors, which nevertheless were 
accepted. Perhaps this party may be allowed brief per- 
sonalia. 

When your Translator was a very little boy, he 
desired above all things to possess a London and South 
Western Class M7 tank engine. He saw the real thing 
daily. It was probably the first locomotive he ever saw. 
But it could be had in Gauge o from Mr. Bassett-Lowke 
at the price of twenty-seven shillings and sixpence, which 
was a lot of money in 1914. He got the engine 
ultimately, and treasures it. Your Author told him that 
a year or two later he saw one of its sisters in a Hanover 
shop window. It must have missed the last steamer from 
Flushing to Folkestone before hostilities began, and one 
hopes that its young owner enjoyed it, while not know- 
ing the meaning of the mystic initials L.S.W.R. It was a 
very nice little engine, and in the event of consuming 
fire, your Translator would rescue his specimen im- 
mediately after his wife and the animals were safe. These 
were lovely things of our youth, and while they 
delighted us, they taught us much. 


GH.E. 


I The Forerunners 


In the Beginning was the Model 


A certain man named Murdock had been engaged by his firm, 
Boulton and Watt, in the business of erecting their steam 
engines, and during his journeys about Great Britain, at best 
in mail coaches, and at worst in the more uncomfortable 
stage-coaches, he revolved an idea of a steam carriage. In 1784 
he made his first experiment with a little model. In Figure ı 
we sce its boiler with a single internal flue, fired by a spirit 
lamp. ‘That boiler was rectangular, and to prevent loss of heat, 
cylinder (and valve) were embedded in it. The connecting rod 
to a crank-axle was attached to a longitudinal beam driven up 
and down by the piston rod and pivoted at the far end on a 
vertical pillar. The valve rod was hollow, and the exhaust 
passed out through it. In size, this little steam-cart anticipated 
the larger model locomotives of later days. Noteworthy dimen- 
sions were these: Cylinder diameter, $in (19mm); stroke 2in 
(25:4mm); driving wheels diameter, gin (241mm). Length 
was about ıgin (480mm); height, 14in (355mm); width over 
wheels, 7in (180mm). Rather mischievously, Murdock took his 
steam-mini for a trial trip on the smooth, hedge-protected 
church pathway, supposedly empty after dark. But down it, 
lulled by parsonic peace, came the Vicar, and what seemed a 
flaming devil darted viciously at the Cloth. That virtuous 
Presbyterian James Watt saw nothing funny even in an assault 
on Episcopacy, and Murdock was obliged to give up his 
steam-carriage ideas. 


ae Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 


Models prepare the way 


What followed in England, Scotland and America is well 
known. But at that time Continental Europe was yet, in some 
ways, a Dark Continent. What are trains like? People had been 
asking that in England since 1815 or before. A German, in 
that year, had seen what was going on about certain colliery 
lines there. That was Josef Ritter von Baader, and in 1825, to 
impress the King of Bavaria, he was allowed to make a 
miniature railway in the park at Nymphenburg.! But the King 
was much wrapped-up with an idea for a Main-Danube 
Canal. His Majesty suspected competition. 


Norris presents model locomotives 

In 1836, Norris of Philadelphia, having successfully promoted 
his style of steam locomotive on the Philadelphia and 
Columbia Railroad, decided to move into Europe. He built 
models of his standard engine in gin scale and presented them 
to the rulers of France, Austria and Russia. Two of these 
free-samples have survived; one in the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Metiers in Paris and another in the Vienna ‘Technical 


! Describable, to Anglo-Saxon readers, as a Baroque version of 
Hampton Court, later attainable by tram from central Munich. 
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Fig. 3 


Museum.! They were the precursors of many later models 
made by custom-seeking firms, nearly all of which have found 
their way into museums. 


The first model railways 

Our first knowledge of a workable small-scale model railway 
comes from Spain. There Diez Imbrecht, whose mother was 
an Englishwoman, thought about a railway to transport 
sherry, his home town being Jerez de la Frontera. He brought 
a little railway from England, which he took to the Spanish 
Court. The locomotive was 13in (33cm) long and ‘‘went by a 
lamp which boiled the water”. There were some carriages, pro- 
perly lined, with dolls sitting in them. The little railway was 
publicly shown in Madrid. Diez Imbrecht was granted a con- 
cession to build a railway in 1829, but was unable to find 
capital for its construction. 

More significant was the model railway shown at the Leeds 
Mechanics Institution in the summer of 1838. The track 
encircled a rock garden and outside was a water-filled moat 
against trouble. In a mysterious hollow among the rocks of the 
little garden was a nameless person who filled the little loco- 
motive with water and then induced her to make steam by 
means of a pair of bellows. (Fuel was possibly charcoal.) One 
of the many young boys who never could see enough of this 
line was David Joy who later invented and made a famous 
radial valve gear. Not least of consequent delights was the 
overturning of the engine, at excessive speed, into the moat, 
with monumental eruption of steam. 


The oldest photograph of a Model Railway 


These first layouts—if that be the term—were not purely for 
commercial demonstration. Here is a very early example of 


1 There is also a beauty, named Austria, in the Science Museum 
at South Kensington, London. 
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what one might call the play-train. What is probably the 
earliest model railway photograph, can be seen thus in the 
Museon di Rodo at Uzes in the South of France, see Figure 3. 
This was built for the infant Prince Imperial at St. Cloud in 
1859, and followed the figure-eight form, much used (and 
loved) in later years. 

The locomotive had three widely-spaced driving axles and a 
single carrying axle under a considerable tender extension at 
the I Of the rail-gauge and the methods of working, 
nothing reliable has transpired. If we use, as a sort of sliding 
scale, the making of tiny arm-chairs for the very little children 


rear. 


of the very rich at that time, we might guess at a gauge about 
8in (20cm). 


Arrival of commercial modelling 

The lines described so far were isolated. The first steam lines 
had equipment so monstrous that one can scarcely wonder at 
miniatures having the same, since the toymakers came so soon 
on the job, with scarcely any prototypes to follow. Where 
Continental Europe is concerned, the first German railway 


! Lest readers should laugh to scorn the Prince Imperial’s engine, 
we have seen 0-6-0 engines with two-wheel tenders in Switzerland, 
though the coupled axles were indeed close, in Engerth style. 


Fig. 4 


Fig.5 


Fig. 6 


had scarcely got under way, between Nuremberg and Fürth 
on December 7, 1835, when the local makers of tin and lead 
castings were producing the likeness of this new Dampfwagen. 
There is an example in the Bavarian National Museum, 
Munich (Figure 4). There are the moulds of one of the same 
sort, commemorating the opening of the first Spanish railway 
from Barcelona to Mataró, in the Marine Museum at 
Barcelona. There is such another tin train in the Swiss 
museum, the Verhehrshaus, in Lucerne. 


Sheet-metal railways 

In the eighteen-thirties, too, came the beginnings of sheet- 
metal—‘‘the tinplate train’—in both Nuremberg and Paris. 
Figure 5 shows the simplest form. This was stamped for 
samples at the end of the eighteen-nineties with French 
matrices dating from the years 1835-45. 


A train must run 

The trains just illustrated had fixed wheels, and a train must 
run. To be sure, there were already wooden toy trains with 
properly turning wheels, but we know little about them. Just 
when makers started producing them in tinplate or some-such, 
we cannot as yet tell. There is record of the Nuremberg firm of 
Matt. Hess, founded in 1826, advertising something as “‘one of 
the first toy trains made of clean tinplate, solidly made, at a 
cheap price”. There are also three patents for wheels combin- 
ing sheet metal with cast alloy (hard pewter) but unfortun- 
ately dates are not given. Figure 6 shows such an ancient train, 


but it is not possible, as yet, to find out when it was made. 
Trains of this primitive sort, be it said, were still coming from 
Bing and Carette after the turn of the century. 

That famous technological historian, F. M. Feldhaus, as- 
sociated with Goethe’s grandchildren the very rare thing in 
Figure 7. We cannot quite bind ourselves to that. Goethe’s 
grandsons were born in 1818 and 1820. The Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, to which this train obviously belongs, 
was publicly opened in 1830, and it is extremely improbable 
that such a reproduction of its earliest trains could have been 
ready so soon. Observe particularly its merits! Look at those 
strictly-in-gauge flanged wheels! What progress since those 
French tinplate things! I would put it not much before 1840. 
By that time, Goethe’s grandsons were grown-up, and scarcely 
likely to play about with a train.! 

1 Goethe died in 1832. 


Fig. 7 
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The toy locomotive quickens 
A toy locomotive ought to go under its own power, for therein 
was the whole meaning of the term locomotive. At the begin- 
ning, and for very many years, steam was the only practical 
motive power of the prototypes. We have seen already how it 
was: used for smaller examples; certainly before clockwork 
came in. ‘The earliest news we have of little steam locomotives, 
commercially marketable, was that recorded by Louis Hertz 
from a catalogue issued by a London firm, Joseph Myers and 
Company, in 1862. A further example is shown in the adver- 
tisement (Figure 9) reproduced from the paper Over Land and 
Sea (1869) from the Metzeltin records. Who would have 
guessed that in Königsberg of all places there would have been 
one Carogatti, making steam locomotives to go indoors ? There 
was nothing about rails, though long wheelbases had indeed 
negotiated very large radii. But with Carogatti we find the 
archetype of a form which was to remain unchanged to the 
end of the nineteenth century. * 
Oscillating cylinders—children “wagele 


called them 


cylinders’ —provided the cheapest and simplest method of 


driving, and at the same time were most suitable for very small 
engines, with their instant admission and exhaust. No glands, 
cross-heads or slide-bars were needed and no valves with their 
complexities. On the cylinder itself was a block with the 
necessary ports for admission and exhaust. It faced a fixed 
block with corresponding ports or holes, and the turning of the 
crank looked after the flow. Each stroke under steam produced 


Fig.8 


Gangbare Dampfuafhinen, 
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a half-turn to the crank. With the cranks at 180 deg., each 
cylinder did its business alternately, the two completing the 
revolution of the driving wheels, hence the phrase ‘‘simply- 
working always admission 
balanced by exhaust, except, of course, at dead-centre, when 


cylinders’. Thus there was 
the engine could stand still, usefully making more steam.! 
Quite accomplished is the 2-2-2 engine with tender, which 
appeared in the English publication Routledge’s Magazine for 
Boys during 1868, Already we see the form of that which was 
to be described as a ‘‘Dribbler’’. These were the primeval toy 
locomotives, or, at any rate, those of the eighteen-sixties. 


The great family of the Dribblers 

Immense numbers of steam locomotives with oscillating cylin- 
ders, and of infinite varieties, poured out of the factories of 
They earned from 
indecorous and relating to 


Birmingham, Paris and Nuremberg. 
English boys the name ““Dribblers””, 
water lost through the cylinders while standing. One of the 
commonest basic types was 2-2-0, but with the cylinders still 
in rear like the Rocket (which was conveniently 0-2-2) and 
some others. Figure g shows one, taken from a catalogue of J. 
Bateman and Company (London, 1879). There were double- 
acting oscillating cylinders, with the fulcrum in the middle, 
between the sets of admission- and exhaust-ports. The cylinders 
had half-inch diameter, which was 12:7mm, and the stroke 
was one inch, that was 25'4mm. There was a steam-pipe with 
a stopcock, and another cock in front to act as a primitive 
water-gauge to the boiler. There was, of course, a safety-valve 
of sorts. Boys screwed this down to get a better pressure and 
thus make the engine go faster. Anticipating this, maybe, the 
bearing surfaces of cylinder and steam-block were united by 
little sprung screws, so that excessive pressure could blow them 
apart.” The wheels had flanges, to be sure, but they were so 


! One could make one’s engine haul a visible train by keeping her 
on dead-centre for a minute or two. 


2 These, too, could be doctored. 


Fig. 9 
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Fig. 10 


fine and the treads so narrow that the idea of rails was scarcely 
in the picture. Neither tender nor any sort of car went with the 
engine; these were creatures of the bare floor. 
bore high-sounding Hercules, 
Ajax. 

Bigger specimens of the 
bunker or apparent tender. Figure 10 shows one out of that 
same Bateman many followed the 
mechanical arrangement of that in Figure 9, but its cylinders 


Che engines 


names like Venus, Leviathan or 


sort had an extra axle under a 


catalogue. In ways it 
were only single-acting. On the other hand, the chimney went 
right into the boiler and formed the outlet of a genuine flue, 
through which passed the blue flame of the spirit lamp. 
Whether the boiler really had wooden lagging (as the drawing 
suggests) is questionable.! The catalogue text remarked simply 
that the boiler was made of brass. 

Quite a big engine, of unknown origin, is shown in Figure 
11. It is 2-4-0, 3hin 
(825mm). Smaller engines of this sort were on, at most, 2}in 
(63mm) gauge. 


made entirely of brass, on gauge 


1 Lines were sometimes etched on the brass. 


Fig. 12 


Wild West via Nuremberg 

The Nuremberg makers did not confine themselves to this sort 
of thing; they sought goals of their own. In this connection the 
firm of Jean Schoenner (founded in 1875) should be parti- 
cularly noticed. Obviously there was a good coming market in 
the United States, and in a German advertisement of 1887 we 
find the train shown in Figure 12. It was to be had in two 
for 2%ın and 43in (65mm and 115mm) gauges respec- 
tively. In ‘tie smaller engine and tender measured 
112in (29cm) long and 5ģin (16cm) high, while the larger 
was 2413in (63cm) by ıılın (30cm). The car was corre- 
spondingly 11 in (28cm) or 26in (66cm) long. Total length of 
the train, respective to the two sizes, came to 23}in (70cm) or 
sft gin (160cm). The oscillating cylinders were most 
artistically arranged in fixed sheet-metal dummies, and drove 
on to the leading coupled axle; in fact. 
Over the second came Evidently Schoenner 


sizes, 


gauge, 


the genuine drivers, 
a slotted rod. 


wanted to spare himself the complication of quartering the two 
sets of cranks. The supposed second coupled axle was thus, in 
The distinctly 


reality, free-running. individual tender was 
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N 198/1. N 198/1. 


Feine amerikan. Tender-Lokomotive auf 8 Messing-Spurkranzrädern und 
lackiertem Gestell; mit 2 oscillierenden Messing-Cylindern, 
gezogenem Rohr, blau gebeizt und vernickelt, 


fein 
Messingkessel aus 


Dampfpfeife, Sicherheitsventil, Wasserstandszeiger, Laterne und 
Schneepflug. Alle Armaturen fein poliert und vernickelt. Diese 
Lokomotive läuft nur in geradem Wege und sind daher event. auch 


nur gerade Schienen anwendbar, 


Spurweite Ila = 87 mm 


Hierzu passende feine amerik. Salonwagen Nr. 175/11 
Schienen 198/1D 
hd 
Ne 195/2. 


Feine amerikan. Tender-Lokomotive; in Ausführung wie No. 198/1, 
jedoch grösser und mit Vor- und Rückwärtssteuerung. 


Spurweite III = 75 mm 


Hierzu passende feine amerik. Salonwagen No. 175/12 


2 n Schienen „ 198/2D 


Feine amerikan. Tender-Lokomotive mit Vor- und Rückwärtssteuerung. 
In Ausführung wie No. 198/2, jedoch grösser und mit Abstellhahn. 


Spurweite 90 mm 
Hierzu passende feine amerik. Salonwagen No. 175/13 
Schienen 198/3D 


possibly an inspiration of Schoenner’s, designed towards inter- 
changeability with the trucks under the passenger car.! But 
certainly there were precedents in the use of such a tender in 
the USA.? The two bogies of the passenger car were con- 
nected, above and below axles, by two stout wires, to prevent 
them seeking disastrous right-angled turns, for this train, too, 
was intended to run on barn, or other, floors. Nevertheless, 
Schoenner did furnish rails for such a train, though only in 
straight pieces 18in (38cm) long, whereof sixteen were given 
with the smaller, and twenty-seven with the larger train. We 
perceive here a step forward, towards the more advanced 
model railway. 

Another, rather later, but typical example of Schoenner’s 
work, evidently of the early ’nineties, is shown in Figure 13. 
Although the style is patently American, the engine reminds us 
of the Crampton type, with the driving axle in rear of the 
boiler and firebox. As shown, the engine was made in three 
sizes, on gauges of 2$in, 2$in and 3%in (67, 75 and gomm). 
The two larger examples had reversing gear. As the cylinders 
were oscillating in all cases, the reversing gear comprised 
double-ported movable plates behind the fixed blocks, so that 
the passages of steam and exhaust were simply changed over. 
The catalogue text advised that “these engines can be run only 
on the floor or on straight rails. For curves they are too long.” 
The appropriate rails were made in tinplate, 29%in (75cm) 
lengths. 


Enter Carette 
We shall often meet Carette, for he made many very remark- 
able things. These include his oldest train that we know 
(Figure 14). It is in the Munich City Museum. Carette opened 
his factory in 1888, so this train may have been one of his very 
earliest manufactures. It is an honest floor runner, for while 
the wheels have little flanges and one may reckon the gauge 
about 60mm, some axles vary by several millimetres as to 
1 The latter, however, according to the engraving, shows shorter 
truck wheelbases. 


* E.g. in the Forney and Mason-Fairlie types. 
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Fig. 15 


gauge. Quite individual is the motive arrangement. The oscil- 
lating cylinders, right at the front, drive a jackshaft, turning 
the leading axle through gear-wheels.! The big wheels are 
free-running. Apart from their shortness and their very simple 
axle-guards, the vehicles were by no means bad imitations of 
what was around at that time. 


The way to the genuine model 


Oscillating cylinders on such supposed models were most 
unrealistic. Above all, the British trade was ready, indeed 
eager, to get more realistic models. And so we find in that 
Bateman catalogue of 1879 the superior model shown in 
Figure 15. This was a really faithful likeness of the 2-4-0 
engine of that time, and the firebox extending well in rear of 
the after coupled axle was suggestive of France. The cylinders 
were fixed and double-acting, with proper glands, cross-heads 
and slide-bars. Cylinder dimensions were the same as those of 
the engine in Figure 8. The boiler-barrel was of copper tube, 
internally fired with firetubes, with a proper firebox, not a 
simulated one. Exhaust was through the smokebox. Bigger 
examples of this sort had complete valve gear worked by a 
lever on the left side of the footplate, visible in the engraving. 
Further there was a proper tender, with sprung axleboxes. Of 
that tender we know that it was gin (23cm) in length, from 
which one can reckon approximately the size of the engine. 
With this could be supplied a very short passenger coach, with 
a body of mahogany and seats inside, and with the doors 
made to open and shut (Figure 16). Although the wheels of this 
train were obviously made to run on rails, Bateman did not 
mention this, nor were rails mentioned in his catalogue. 


The locomotive as an educational model 


The Leipzig firm of Max Kohl had long been in the field of 
supplying apparatus for teaching physics in schools. In the 


1 Though apparently 2-4-0, the locomotive is in fact 0-2-4! 


Fig. 16 


Kohl catalogue of 1898 was illustrated the exhibition model 
now shown in Figure 17. It was a true-to-practice reproduc- 
tion of a long-boiler locomotive of the eighteen-forties with a 
Bury D-shaped firebox under its complementary domed 
steam-space, this containing a spirit-lamp. Flue-tubes passed 
through the horizontal barrel to the smokebox. Dimensions 
were liberal; the engine was 214in (54cm) long, 13in (33cm) 
high and 7}in (18cm) wide. The price was reasonably high: 
220 Marks for the engine and 55 Marks for the tender.! This 
fine specimen was surely the greatest yet produced, as a 
standard type, in Germany, already full of working models. 
Most remarkable was a chassis of this locomotive with horizon- 
tally sectioned cylinders and valves, demonstrating a complete 
set of Stephenson link-motion. 


Steamless locomotives 


The steam locomotive with its spirit-lamp was not entirely 
suitable for the hands of infancy. So the mechanical-toy 
industry was naturally interested in other prime-movers. The 


1 At that time about £11 and £2°75; say about $55 and $13°75. 


Fig. 17 


simplest and cheapest of these was impulse by flywheel. That 
had no important influence on the development of small 
trains, so it must have short shrift. It appeared almost simul- 
taneously in Paris and Nuremberg. An entirely primitive 
version of a locomotive with flywheel drive is known to us from 
the year 1884, and there is a similarly simple engine in a Bing 
advertisement of 1886. A more advanced form is shown, beside 
an imposing traction engine,! in Figure 18. Both were made in 
Paris, in 1891. On the little roller visible above the driving- 
wheel in each engraving, one wound-up a string as in winding 
up a top, and, quickly and deftly pulled it free. The top, in 
fact, was a very heavy lead flywheel (concealed in the boiler 
barrel) which whirled round with splendid impetus. Its shaft, 
on one’s setting the toy down, gave impulse to the driving 
wheels through purely frictional contact, and propelled the 


supposed locomotive several yards. For running on any sort of 


track, this method was clearly unsuited. The engine remained 


1 The Ramsbottom-style chimney caps on both are noteworthy, 
without prejudice to either Nuremberg or Paris. 
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a nursery-floor thing, and it survived in the United States, for 
just nursery engines, into the nineteen-twenties and ‘thirties. 


! One remembers a more advanced form, which was first-rate for 
working simple stationary things, or one’s own treasured tram 
converted to cable, or some motor-cars one could really crank- up! 


Fig. 18 


Fig. 19 


. .» 
The clockwork locomotive’s premiere 


A much longer run, and much higher tractive power, came 
from the use of adapted clockwork. Unfortunately there is 
little recorded as to when this was first done. We have learnt 
that the firm of S. Güntermann in Nuremberg produced the 
first clockwork toys in 1855. Probably they included clockwork 
trains. We have record of a clockwork locomotive, made by 
Baker of London in 1867.! Soon after Giintermann, likewise in 
Nuremberg, followed the firm of Hess. One of their very primi- 
tive clockwork trains appears in Figure 19, which has been 
taken from a catalogue of 1886, though the objects portrayed 
had appeared, unchanged, for a long time previously. 
Apparently much older is the French train in Figure 20. The 
engine has a marked affinity to the Stephenson ‘‘Planet”’ type 
sometimes blamed for the shocking disaster on the Paris— 


1 The oldest the translator has ever handled; and worked, for it 


went perfectly well nearly a century after, if not still. Spare parts of 


a real clock formed most of its mechanical portions. Latterly it 
belonged to the late James Barnard, of Folkestone. Name of engine: 
Grace. 


Fig.2) 


Versailles Railway in 1842,! due to a broken axle on the 
leading locomotive. The three vehicles apart from the tender 
exemplify practice of the eighteen-forties, but this does not 
mean that the train was built at that time. Drawings of Planet 
type locomotives appeared over many years in vernacular 
books when railways were in question. In this toy, on the 
footplate is a driver-figure, and in the cattle-wagon at rear are 
an ass and a cow, both reminiscent of the Bethlehem stable. 


American peculiarities 


In the United States there soon blossomed some quite peculiar 
tinplate locomotives, and in America, too, George W. Brown 
and Company of Forestville, began in 1856 to put clockwork 
into small engines. Forestville was part of Bristol, Conn., 
which town at that time was a clockmaking centre. Brown’s 
locomotives were three-wheeled—a sort of locomotive tricycle, 
and the single wheel in front could be turned so that the 
engine described a larger or smaller circle as it progressed. The 


1 


Or was it a “Bury” at Versailles ? 2-2-0. anyway! 
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Fig. 21 


Fig. 22 


bright painting, with nursery representations, suggested sten- 
cilling. Many others took up the idea, soon including Ives, 
Secor (which Ives supplied) likewise Althof and Bergmann 
and Company, quite prominently. Figure 21 shows a 
Bergmann tricycle specimen. Ives locomotives on the other 
hand were properly four-wheeled. Finish of the tinplate was 
elaborately done by hand, and in the United States this came 
dearer and dearer still. On this account, 1880, 
replaced the tinplate with cast-iron, so that the entire body 


Secor, in 


Fig. 23 
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formed a casting (Figure 22). Secor thus produced an essen- 
tially American method, to which we shall come back later. 


A train goes on rails 

Rails are the essential of a railway, and running on rails 
furnishes one of the peculiar charms of the railway in min- 
iature. The models hitherto described were either not for rails, 
or only to a limited degree adaptable to rails. They were at 
best absolute toys or else educational things. To be sure, the 
British firms either put the big and expensive ‘‘dribblers’’ on 
rails or at least made their wheels adaptable thereto. To this 
end, the British Modelling and Electric Company of 
Macclesfield, in steam engines rather following the Bateman 
style, as shown in a catalogue current from 1888 to 1890, 
furnished broader treads and more liberal flanges, thus coming 
considerably nearer to reality. 

In Figure 23 we see a 2-2-2 example, quite distinguished.! 
The engine was 17in (43cm) long; cylinders were #in in 
diameter (19mm) and stroke was 14in (38mm). Noteworthy is 
the arrangement of the parallel guiding rods and cross-head 
which, though quite familiar in stationary engines, was not a 
feature of locomotives. Driving-wheels’ diameter was 4in 
(101-6mm). Valves were worked and reversing made possible 
by a slip-eccentric, which we first encounter here. The eccen- 
tric sheaves ran loose on the driving axle, and reversing was 
effected by some persuasion, by which we mean that the 
locomotive needed a firm shove forwards or backwards, ac- 
cording to the intended direction of travel. The boiler con- 
tained three vertical water tubes, which the catalogue ex- 
plained thus: “Boiler being fitted with 3 crosstubes, it will 
make an immense quantity of steam, sufficient to keep the 
engine travelling at a rapid speed, instead of having to stop 
that 
catalogue, the engine was designed for a maximum speed of 


every few minutes to get up steam.’ According to 
ı4mph (22'5kph). How one ran after this engine, in order to 
stop her, is left to silence and imagination ! 

Carriages to go with this engine (Figure 24) were made 
entirely of brass. They were rather longer than the specimen in 
Figure 16 and at the same time of simpler construction. The 
doors, for example, were merely etched or graven on the sides, 
and the wheels were outside the bearings. No gauge was 
quoted for either engine or carriage, although iron rails, rolled 
or drawn in lengths of gft (914mm) were offered. It was up to 
the owner to provide his own sleepers, and the making of 
points must have been an advanced sort of business.” 


A French Crampton 


In France, Radiguet had made for himself a good name in the 
production of small steam engines, including locomotives. No 
locomotive there and at that time was more famous than the 
Crampton type, of which there were still many in service at 
' Not least by its suggestion of very early Patrick Stirling conven- 
tions on the Glasgow and South Western Railway! 
Stub points were made and used for the Warfleet Railway, an 
English outdoor line of the middle or late eighteen-seventies. 


Fig. 24 


the end of the eighteen-eighties. It is scarcely to be wondered 
at that Radiguet had to take a Crampton as a prototype 
(Figure 25). His model was indeed much simplified, but the 
peculiarities of the type were readily obvious. But instead of a 
tender, the engine towed simply a flat wagon with represen- 
tations of packed merchandise; cases, barrels, bales and so- 
forth. These two items belong, like those of Sutcliffe, to the 
transition stage, for rolled copper rails were to be had, and the 
leading axle could radiate on a vertical pin. Exhaust was 
through the chimney. Engine and wagon had a combined 
length of 12in (30cm) and the width was 6in (11'5cm). 


Dockyards as locomotive builders 

There was a curious wedding in model-making as in real 
practice, that of the yard and the works. One thinks of 
Beardmore in Scotland and of Cammell Laird in England; of 
Schichau (Elbing) and Vulkanwerke (Stettin) in the Germany 
of that time. A London firm called Stevens’ Model Dockyard, 
founded about 1843, began to sell model locomotives, of 
German make, about 1889. (To give exact years would be 
dangerous.) The first SMD engines were yet in the style of the 
larger ‘‘dribblers’’, but in the ’nineties the firm set up its own 
manufactures, with which rapid strides were made forward to 


Fig. 27 


Fig. 26 


the genuine model railway. There remained the possibility of 


running engines without rails, yet without breathtaking 
precautions, by setting them to follow a predetermined circle.! 
The 4-2-2 tank engine in Figure 26 was described, in the 
catalogue, as being workable on either floor or rails. Its outline 
is somewhat awkward and the wheel arrangement unusual, 
but the striving towards something really realistic is unde- 
niable. Cylinders were $in (19mm) in diameter and stroke 14in 
(38mm). Total length was 16in (40°5cm) and the gauge was 
3in (73mm). To go with the engine one could get carriages 
and vans, made of mahogany, and rails; the latter being 
secured to solid wooden baseboards, curved track being on a 
diameter of 25ft (7:62m) which presupposed a liberal area! 
Another, and much older, maker of ship models, dating 
back to 1789, was the Clyde Model Dockyard in Glasgow. It 
had begun by making exquisite models for the British 
Admiralty. In 1902 it produced a representation of a Webb 
four-cylinder compound locomotive of the London and North 
Western Railway, which had, in reality, arrived with more 
trumpets than promise. The prototypes had repeated hard 
knocks. ‘The endeavour to reproduce the prototype makes that 


1 An uncontrolled steam locomotive in an attic (a favourite 
ground) could lead to grave danger from fire. 
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quite recognisable, but in many details, such as the cylinders, 
somewhat crudely carried out. The tender is rather primitive, 
though be it remembered that Webb on the London and 
North Western used wooden baulks, not the more enlightened 
plate frames of nearly-everybody-else.! 

So true to nature is Figure 28, released but three years later 
by the same firm, showing one of the imposing Cardean class 
4-6-0 locomotives of the Caledonian Railway, that one might 
mistake it for the real engine.2 The model was made, using 
original drawings, for a gauge of 65:3mm (2sin gauge). Engine 
and tender were 33in (84cm) long, and weighed 11-5Kg. The 
cylinders were arranged inside, just as in the prototype, with 
slide valves. The boiler had water-tubes which, together with the 
firebox, gave a heating surface 580 square centimetres. With 
this Caledonian engine was reached a high-spot in the 
development of model steam locomotives in wider gauges.” Its 
price was naturally high, and so it was a good and profitable 
plan to offer the engine in parts for erection at home. Here 
was a forerunner of the more advanced American kits of later 
years. 


The first good model of a German locomotive 

In Germany too, such grand model locomotives were being 
made. We must mention Schénner again, in presenting from 
the year 1900 the first really good reproduction of a German 
prototype (Figure 29).* Here was the real Bavarian class B XI 
4-4-0 express engine, with all features obvious to the eye 
except the Heusinger radial valve gear! The miniature gear 
was slip-eccentric. This engine was to be had in two sizes, the 
smaller being rather simpler than that shown. The larger was 
on 37;in (85mm) gauge and the smaller on 2%in (75mm), 
both ambitious by later standards. Respective lengths, with 
tender, were 31}in (80cm) and 253in (65cm; height, 8}in 
(21cm) or 74in (19cm). For track, straight rails alone were 
offered, in 40 to 50 lengths of 15in (38cm). As to the catalogue 
text: “The forward frame with four small wheels is made to 
turn, so that it may pass curved lines, crossings and points.” 
For a radius of 7ft ıin (215m) and a gauge of 75mm one 
needed thirty-six lengths; for a radius of rift (3136m), on a 
gauge of 85mm, there had to be fifty-six. What a tremendous 
to-do, to put together not less than fifty straight and fifty-six 
curved, and then to take them down again after a happy 
game! 

To accompany these fine engines in their respective gauges 

1 There was method in Francis Webb’s apparent madness. A 
timber-framed tender, he reckoned, would break up more rapidly 
on collision, therefore being less likely to telescope into the leading 
coach. Quite good in theory, but a tank full of water with coal on 
top still could go neatly, and bloodily, into an old English brake- 
third coach! 

2 In fact, it represented neither the real nor the model version, 
being taken from a very fine engraving of the Caledonian company’s 
50’ class, close forerunners of the ‘‘Cardeans’’. Quite an artistic 
prevarication! 

3 Model, as opposed to miniature! 


4 Author and translator knew both this 
intimately. 


and the Caledonian 
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Fig. 28 


Fig.3) 


one could get an 8-wheel saloon carriage with open platforms, 
15łin or 19 thin (40cm or 50cm) long and a corresponding 
luggage van 123in or 16 fin (32cm or 42cm) as shown in 
Figure 30. They had flanged wheels, bogie frames and buffers 
of brass. More than two vehicles might have been beyond the 
engine’s powers. Schoenner’s carriages marked a notable step 
forward. Compare the light British ones previously described !! 


A Nuremberg puzzle 

Looking through old catalogues and journals ever brings new 

puzzles. Thus have we found an advertisement of 1908, where- 
! Example from real travelling: J. P. Pearson, in Railways and 

Scenery (Cassell, 1932) recorded that B XI No. 1240 took 122 tons (7 

vehicles including one eight-wheeler) from Munich to Rosenheim on 

March 29, 1896. Fair enough! 


Fig. 31 


in the Parisian firm of Heller and Coudray offered yet 
another good-looking model of a Bavarian locomotive, namely 
the Krauss Pt 2/5 shown in Figure 31. At the same time we 
discovered a Bassett-Lowke advertisement of 1903, showing a 
supposed South Eastern and Chatham engine (Figure 32). 
Now, look closely at certain features of these apparently 
different locomotives! Mark that in both cases the cylinders, 
with their forward exhaust, their cross-heads and slide-bars, 
and their gear worked by a reversing lever, are just the same! 
That suggests, indeed there is little doubt, that both engines 
came from the same source. As we shall see, it was entirely 
possible to ring such changes in what was in fact precision 
work. Since no English firm was likely to model a Bavarian 
2-4-4 tank engine, surely both models came from Nuremberg! 
The question, as to who did it in Nuremberg, has long 
occupied us. The answer comes from a recently found 1905 
catalogue from Schönner. 

The South Eastern engine was made for gauges of 2in, 2}ın 
and 24in and it could take curves 6ft 11in, oft 8in and 14ft 2in 
radii. The German engine was intended only for a gauge of 
22ın. Similar engines were made in Great Western and South 
Western styles, see footnote.! 

With these was reached a high level in the development of 
the model steam locomotive in larger sizes. This goes for both 
the quality and the prices demanded. But now let us turn the 
clock somewhat back, and have a look at the rails on which 
little trains ran, having regard to those whose purses were 
necessarily narrow. 


Stamped rails 
It is apparent that little railways, like greater ones, took 
alternative courses. The latter essayed, a-while, stamped 
tracks. Street tramways, of course, used flanged rails, or to be 
exact channel rails in which ran wheels also flanged. Also in 
the toys one finds something like this. The most primitive toy 
track was made of sheet metal with flanges at the sides to 
guide the little train. Figure 33 shows such an outfit, made in 
France, which the author encountered in the Museon di Rodo. 
1 Observe that in both cases drive was the second pair of big 
wheels, without coupling rods forward. One recalls other models like 
this, in old catalogues of Bonds in the Euston Road, one of them 
representing a Drummond “‘double-single’? on the London and 
South Western Railway (a remarkably good likeness). The leading 


big wheels were therefore clearly idlers, and one guesses quite 
confidently at a Webb compound of the sort. 


The gauge between the two rail flanges was 35mm, from 
which one can deduce that this railway was inspired by 
Märklin’s gauges. The wheels of the vehicles were of cast lead, 
and had no flanges, and to guard against derailment the axles 
were set on a fixed radius.! 

The locomotive was driven by geared flywheel impulse, a 
rare example of this. (Stationary and motor examples have 
been given already.) With the set belonged a little block-post 
hut with a flag, also two disc signals, round and square (disque 
and carré) respectively. The long-unidentified trade-mark on 
the engine’s boiler barrel is TMB, but JEP (Le Jouet de Paris) 
showed the same thing in one of its first catalogues. 


Rolled rails 


“Edge rails”, though a very respectable and correct term, 
sounds a bit archaic. Here one means perhaps real rails, whose 
profile followed such sections as “T”, or ‘‘bull-head’’, or 
“double-headed’”. Essentially, the flanged wheels on their 
axles had to follow gauge. One had, in design, to have 
practical experience, or rather to gain it, in width of tread and 
depth of flange, in order to keep down derailments, for one 
could not equate the working of a full-size railway with that of 
a very little one, supporting lightly bouncing unsprung 
vehicles. There was much confusion over this, for a long time, 
and out of it came exorbitant treads with inordinate flanges. 
Of course, the question of curves at once came up, because 
such radii as those employed in real practice could not possibly 


1 From one’s boyhood memories occurs a passenger-carrying 
railway at the Crystal Palace, South London, with the axles ar- 
ranged thus. The train, with a proper steam locomotive, chased its 
tail in a sort of fixed merry-go-round, including a Channel Tunnel 
made of tarpaulin; c. 1921.— Translator. 
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be adopted in the confined spaces now required. These little 
lines had to be accommodated, if possible, on a big table. We 
shall come back, again and again, to this business of radii. 

In 1861 there was founded in Nuremberg the firm of John 
and Andrew Issmayer, which seems to have been the first to 
manufacture clockwork trains, on rails, which later on were to 
have a worldwide appeal. For all that, we know nothing about 
the Issmayers’ first efforts, for, so far, no catalogue has turned 
up. Issmayer railways occurring among collections come, all of 
them, from the eighteen-nineties. Figure 34 shows a typical 
Issmayer train in Gauge o, and a similar one was to be had in 
Gauge ı. Issmayer had found profitable custom in the United 
States, for the cars shown are of American type, in spite of the 
four-wheeled locomotive with its free axle in rear (there was a 
pilot, but one had to imagine the leading truck and a large 
rectangular headlamp in front of the chimney). The windows 
of the day-cars were not cut out, but lithography accounted 
for the likeness of passengers perched on short reversible seats. 

Real, that is advanced, development of the clockwork toy 
train properly belongs to the eighteen-nineties, as our story 
will tell. It was to advance into the true model category, that 
of the external replica, before it was done. 


The first cheap steam trains in the United States 


It seemed to everybody that in Europe, as far as steam-driven 
trains in miniature were concerned, people were happy with 
the primitive dribbler. But it was not so in the United States, 
where the steam train played such a tremendous part, not only 
as a means of transport, but as an agent with an heroic 
mission, full of adventure, fights with Indians, great train 
robberies and mighty engineers. In Paterson, NJ, seat of the 
very famous locomotive firms of Rogers, and of Danforth and 
Cooke, there were the beginnings of Eugene Beggs. He had 
been granted a patent for miniature steam locomotives, dated 
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September 19, 1875, and went straight forward with it in the 
following year. Turning his back on the relatively big dribblers, 
he went for a gauge of ıfin (4715mm) which was something 
like the incipient Gauge ı. The locomotives were indeed 
reduced dribblers with oscillating cylinders in such various 
types as 2-2-0, 2-2-2 and 2-4-0, but they were entirely in the 
then style of the contemporary American locomotive. Of 
course, the pilot was not lacking (English cowcatcher, German 
Kuhfänger.! The more expensive sort had hand-rung bells on 
top of boiler barrel. Prices were notably lower than those 
asked for imported dribblers, since Beggs engines were of lighter 
construction. Figure 35 shows a Beggs locomotive in the classic 
American 4-4-0 type. It was 84in (21-5cm) long and 4}in 
(10:5cm) from rail to top of stack. The axles were slightly 
radial, so these little engines could run only on a circle of 
strictly governed radius and only in one direction. 

The rails were of vertical steel strip, which was sunk into 
slotted wooden sleepers; a form of permanent way which was 
scarcely permanent. Later and better example of Beggs’ work 
had proper bogies on engine and cars, enabling them to run 
on straight track or on curves in either directions. On some 
other versions, wheels were made larger on the outside than on 
the inside, supposedly to lessen the danger of overturning on 
sharp curves. Because tractive effort was small, Beggs made his 
car bodies out of pasteboard, with brightly lithographed paper 
covering, because pulp was lighter than tinplate, from which 
were made the frames, roofs and trucks. 


A locomotive for a prize 
The publishers of the North American boys’ paper The Youth's 
Companion used to offer annual prizes in readers’ competitions. 


1 The term cowcatcher was later treated with scorn in America, like 
England (though not in Australia). That delightful 


American, Bret Harte, used it in a parody of Mrs. Henry Wood. 


The editor had already distributed many thousands of toys, 
especially little steam engines, when he became aware of 
William Weeden, a modest but able mechanic. Shortly, the 
editor announced that he had secured the services of a **well- 
known craftsman”, and that after long experiment, which had 
cost him a thousand dollars, “the most perfect and beautiful 
toy steam locomotive” was on the threshold, and that at one 
stroke ten thousand examples would be released. Thus pro- 
claimed in the full forcefulness of American idiom, the Weeden 
Dart came on the market in 1888. Very simple, but certainly 
well designed of its sort, there it is in Figure 36. Cylinders of 
half-inch (13mm) diameter with so short a stroke were 
inevitably of the oscillating type, and drove only the leading 
axle of the two pairs of big wheels. The typical American 
leading truck was represented by no more than a pair of 
dummy wheels, clear of the rails; in fact airborne, and cer- 
tainly not turning with the motion of the engine. Yet another 
trick in the business of making the engine go round sharp 
curves! To keep the weight down, the superstructure was 
made of the thinnest possible brass plate. Rails were like those 
of Beggs, and the gauge was 2in (51mm). With enough 
steel-strip rail and sleepers to make a circle to the allowable 
minimum radius, the engine was to be had for $2.50,! an 
astounding-low price, even in comparison with the simplest 
form of dribbler. Were it only on grounds of cost, Weeden’s 
work is remarkable in that it produced a workable, simple and 
cheap steam locomotive in this very small size. Not less 
noteworthy is the first use of an American slogan, often to be 
quoted later: “America is the land of the great railway kings 
and managers. Now every boy, owning one of these engines, 
can become President of his own railroad.’ 

That railroad-empire was of course quite limited. Later 
came also a tender on four wheels and an eight-wheeled car; 
both, to keep down the weight, of the thinnest possible brass- 
plate. 


Steam trains from Old Nuremberg 

The Carogatti engine (Figure 8), with a long wheelbase 
embracing oscillating cylinders, was soon noticed in 
Nuremberg. Anyway, in an old notice of the eighteen-nineties 
this sort of locomotive is said to be in the Old Nuremberg 
fashion, having indeed appeared in a catalogue of 1882. We 
know from these years similar things from Planck and Bing 
(Figure 37) latterly on the market as complete trains with 
rails. By reason of the long wheelbase, both the locomotive 
axles were made radial. The vehicles visible in the same 
engraving were obviously of the same sort, as we surmise from 
an advertisement from Bing dated 1886. They were made 


1 At the then rate, at par, in Sterling, this was £o ros. 64d. 
Farthings did not often appear in English catalogues listing such 
things. 


Fig. 36 


entirely out of sheet metal apart from their cast-brass wheels. 
Because the wheelbases were short, there was no need for fixed 
axles on a radius so the tender and car axles were set (to use 
an electrical term) in parallel. With such trains, stemming 
from 1894, and within the author’s youthful experience, the 
gauge was 2hin. The rails were not of the later tinplate form, 
but were of zinc, with flat heads and thus far nearer reality 
than the hollow rails with round tops. Bing built similar 
engines for running on the bare floor and with these a small 
horizontal lever at the front end was furnished to control 
predetermined radii. 


Fig. 37 


2 The Break-Out 


Marklin ends track chaos 

Märklin’s first railways were shown at the Leipzig Spring Fair 
in 1891, and at once introduced a development scarcely 
foreseen. Hitherto there had ‚been indeed trains running on 
rails, but not complete yet expandable railways. To produce 
such things, it was first requisite that gauges be standardised. 

Hitherto gauges had be determined by the manufacturer, 
without any regard to the practice of other firms. It needed 
only differences of a few millimetres to stultify any combin- 
ation. Relative discord among the models was so little 
regarded that in the ancient catalogues not once, as yet, was 
the gauge of the offered locomotive given. The first Marklin 
railway was made to a gauge of 48mm, measured from 
centre-to-centre of the rails. This idea was not so subject to 
error as it might seem to us today, for the rail is essentially 
none other than an adapted form of the double-T or H girder. 
From any drawing which shows such girders set parallel one 
can see that the gauge, middle-to-middle, is constant. In 
obedience to this old rule, official French regulation of railway 
construction originally defined gauge as being from-middle-to- 
middle. Only with the advent, in the eighteen-nineties, of 
heavy rail sections did it become expedient to make the gauge 
measurement between the inner heads of the rails, and France 
indeed came round to this practice. (Observe that, within 
living memory, Dover had 4ft 8lin and Calais 4ft gin). 
Marklin’s tinplate rails, hollow with 3mm rounded heads, 
were made for all his gauges. It was necessary to rule-out those 
three millimetres, and henceforth to consider the real gauge as 
being from the inner sides of the round-top rails. 

As Marklin went on to make bigger model railways (when 
that first happened, we do not know, for the first available 
catalogue was one printed about 1895) the original 48mm 
gauge was numbered I. Fifty-four millimetres made Gauge II, 
and the larger 75mm became Gauge III. So for a smaller 
gauge—35mm—there was nothing for it but nought, Gauge O. 


Marklin’s track system 
Now regard your rails of silver. 
Slick and slim and fine! 
Neatly put them all together— 
You will have a Line! 
The second absolute necessity for a workable railway was a 
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proper track. Hollow rails of tinplate or zincplate, on corre- 
sponding sleepers, were already to be had before Marklin’s, as 
we have seen. The division of rail lengths and radii, as in 
curved track particularly, had been arbitrary. On lines of 
small gauge the rails were often mounted on a baseboard. We 
have already noticed, from America, those rails made out of 
bendable iron strip. But points and crossings had to be made— 
if one could—at home. Märklin contributed certain lengths to 
be adapted as crossings and even points, so that regular, 
geometrical layouts could be produced. The firm’s track 
system was built-up on the following standards: 


Gauge Diameter of Number of lengths Rail lengths 
full circle to circle Curved Straight 
First, 20in 104 10% 
oO (50cm); soon 6 (26-Ocm) (26:5cm) 
increased to 
24in (24cm) 
37}in 14in 14in 
1 (95cm) 8 (35-5cm) (35-5cm) 
55in 14in 14in 
2 (140cm) 12 (35-5cm) (35-5cm) 
65in 14$in 14$in 
3 (240cm) 12 (37:0cm) (37-0) 


It was usual with such railways, and today is still the rule, to 
quote the diameter to which curves are made, instead of the 
radius as in the great prototypes, because thus one can cal- 
culate much more quickly the amount of space to be occupied. 

With his carefully thought-out arrangement of rails, 
Märklin could more easily put forward such layouts as those 
shown in Figure 38, with the lengths necessary to make them 
up. The rails were pushed together with metal pegs, each fixed 
in the hollow top of one and sliding tightly into that of the 
next. At first there were normally two at one end of a length. 
On the adjacent sleeper would be stamped the letter A for 
curves and D for straights. To allow for reverse curves, there 
were lengths with pegs at both ends and others without any 
(marked B and C on curves, and E and F on straights. How 
simple had it been to have the pegs staggered! This appeared 
in a Carette catalogue of 1902. Let it be remarked that from 
the beginning, short lengths could be had, whether straight or 
curved. 


The first Marklin points 
Undoubtedly Märklin was the first to introduce proper points. 


As we can see in Figure 39, they were of the sort then called 
stub-points, which went back into the very beginning of 
railways and were perpetuated in light agricultural lines, even 
into our own experience. The rather quaint perspective in the 
drawing enables us all the more clearly to see how they 
worked. ‘The stiff lever on the outside of the curve pulled- or 
pushed-over the whole outfit so that one or other set of rails on 
the turnout coincided with the single set. 


The key to success: Marklin’s accessories 


The third thing that contributed so potently to Marklin’s 
rapid success was in his rich production of accessories, which 
we can find in his earliest available catalogues. There was such 
an astonishing choice of things that, being historically inter- 
ested, we get from Figures 40 and 41 over a whiff of what 
Marklin was to produce sooner or later. Both the passenger 
stations shown had clear glass windows, and inside one could 
put a candle in a low-set candlestick. What a lovely picture 
one of them made after tea! Quite a thing—or things—one 
found in the automatic machines on the platforms. They could 
be loaded with small chocolate-drops. As to the size of the 
outfit; The big station building occupying an area of 24 „in 
x ıızın (62 30cm) 15%in (39cm) high, initiated the 
splendid series of Tinplate Palaces which became such a mas- 
terly German speciality that makers in other lands barely 
approached their kind. Corresponding goods sheds had on 
each side a loading crane, manually worked as in real cases, 
and inside a decimal scale to show what was loaded and 
unloaded. 

As for the gaily-painted, pressed metal tunnel, with far-out- 
of-scale cottages upon its crinkly heights, there it was, in 
Märklin’s 1895 catalogue! Just so did you find remotely 
romantic block-posts beside the line, with their little houses 
and with semaphore signals in the old Bavarian style. 

With such accessories it became possible to build at last 
something like a real railway—even with something of its 
peculiar din—instead of having an engine rampaging about 
the floor or confined to a futile circle. One could have wagons 
shunted up to the goods shed or therefrom, announce trains by 
bell, work out timetables, have signals at on or off; in short one 
could do all the things belonging to a proper railway station. 
What games there were to be played! Thus could Märklin 
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come into the lead in the race with the much older Nuremberg 
competitors, whose trains alone were relatively so primitive 
that little was to be feared from them—as yet. 


Marklin goes for clockwork 

The first Marklin clockwork locomotives were verily, and in 
all respects, primitive, but they were of good solid construc- 
tion. That distinguished all Märklin products; or at any rate, 
there were very few exceptions. Figure 42 shows one of the 
earliest Märklin trains in Gauge II, from the 1895 catalogue. 
The cut has been chosen because it shows some of the rolling 
stock of the period. The first engines were without exception of 
the 0-2-2 (“Rocket”) type. In Gauges o and 1 there were 
dummy cylinders, and in Gauges II and III, connecting rods 
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Fig. 40 


Fig. 41 


No. 1039 


were added to these. Figure 43 shows a photograph of the 
Gauge I variety, clearly delineating early peculiarities. The 
originally tall thin funnel and the very short cab with rising 
roof were already disappearing from the newer models about 
1895. The engine could go forwards only; it could be supplied 
unbraked or with a brake operated by a very simple levered 
appliance inserted in a rail-length,! see Figure 38. The original 
brake worked through a sort of shoe on the circumference of 
the driving wheel and was applied by a spring. One could put 
it on by poking one’s finger underneath the engine and release 
it by a knob in the cab. The clockwork had no sort of 
governor. Consequently these little engines, wound-up, went 
off indeed like rockets and then quickly lost their speed. To a 
remarkable American arrangement we shall come later. 

Passenger carriages in Gauges O and even I had no parti- 
cular doors. In Gauges II and III, each of the two solitary 
compartments had side doors made to open and shut, and 
inside them were seats with spikes whereon passengers of 
papier-maché were horrifically impaled. Covered goods wagons 
in both the smaller gauges had no doors; the larger had sliding 
doors. Among various goods wagons were beer-vans, each 
carrying the likeness of the Little Monk of Munich with his 
beer in one hand and his Pretzel in the other, which many took 
as shocking propaganda for the consumption of alcoholic 
drink, and which had funny results in the United States 
during the Prohibition phase. ‘There were also a cattle-wagon 
and a bolster-wagon. 


Early progress 
Only a few years later—about 1897—98—not only the loco- 
motive but its design began to move. In the catalogues one 
found, for the two smaller gauges, slightly improved engines of 
the o-2-2 sort, and further, in Gauge I, coupled wheels with 
very short connecting rods to the leading axle. (Figure 44.) 
Then, like Schönner (Figure 12) Märklin also produced those 
skating coupling rods. More importantly in such progress, 
even the smaller-gauge engines now could be reversed, and 
1 |. zum beliebigen Einsetzen zwischen zweis Schienen.” (Marklin’s 


catalogue.) The translator recalls this from an outfit purchased for 
his delight, at 2s. in 1911. The engine was called Black Prince. 


from Gauge I upwards there would be a governor to the 
clockwork. If that were not enough, the clockwork could be 
regulated for fast or slow progress. The slow speed was 
obtained by slightly braking the centrifugal governor. 

In all four gauges one could now get the first eight-wheel 
passenger carriages, whether in Old American form with open 
platforms or as what was called in America “vestibuled’ and 
in Germany D-Wagen type.! Thereapart, Märklin was going in 
for improved accessories such as new tinplate-palace stations 
and more elaborate goods sheds. Further we find bridges, 
telegraph poles and signal gantries. Figure 45 shows an arbi- 
trary layout of the time. The old stub points have given place to 
movable tongue rails without frogs or check rails. With the still 
different depths of the wheel flanges, engines and vehicles had 
been most liable to derail themselves on the frogs. 


1 The D-Wagen—the side-corridor coach with doors to vestibules 
at the ends only—became the prototype, fairly soon, for all Europe. 
It arrived in Great Britain, at first only for diners and sleepers, 
about the beginning of the *nineties. 


Fig. 43 


Abbildung der Eilzüge No. 3733 und 3734. 


Fig. 44 


Earliest standards 

How Märklin’s essays echoed in Nuremberg may now be 
judged. The Märklin gauge standards were instantly taken up, 
certainly as to O, I and II by all the Nuremberg firms. In 
France JEP built to Gauges o and 1. In the United States Ives 
went first for Gauge o, but soon after for Gauge I also. In 
England, Bassett-Lowke did this. ‘Thereafter, these sizes were 
recognised throughout the world. Several older firms such as those 
of Bing, Planck and Carette were still making and marketing a 
gauge somewhere between II and III, and so from Gauge Two 
on, it was rather an equivocal definition. Bing used the figure 
3 (instead of Roman he used Arabic numerals) to indicate his 
67mm gauge and unilaterally defined the 75mm gauge as ‘‘4”’ 
Schönner called the 67mm gauge IIA, as the Märklin Gauge 
III meant 75mm. Carette did not build to this gauge and 
therefore called his 67mm “‘Gauge 3.” Planck danged merrily 
all round the shop, for his broadest gauge was 65mm, and he 
rather remarkably arrived at his Gauge 8. Bassett-Lowke, 
subject to somewhat narrow restrictions, plumped for Bing’s 
standards under which he produced Gauge 4, but abandoned. 


Fig. 45 


3ut the standards set by the Märklin rails, including their 
radii, were generally accepted, so that one could use the rails 
of all the important firms together. The next consequence was 
that the sizes of the rolling-stock, wheels and couplings were 
made so that one could make up a train from the products of 
all these people. 

This first standardisation was not carried out for love, but 
on competitive grounds. The thing became reciprocal. When, 
ultimately HO gauges came onto the market, people were 
more short-sighted. 


The great family of the Stork-legs 
of the Marklin 
enabled the manufacture of steam locomotives to standards. If 


The general introduction lines above all 
these were to behave reasonably like the clockwork ones, they 
must do so without bursting the road on curved tracks, violent 


The 


provision of a carrying axle with very small wheels quite close 


as these were. immediate solution seemed to be the 


to the following driving wheels which were large and with 
adequate connecting rods from the adjacent cylinders. This 


Ansicht eines kompletten Dampf-Eisenbahnzuges No. 3590 


Fig. 46 


arrangement gave the impression of a very short locomotive, 
standing like a stork on one leg with the other drawn-up. That 
was why people called its kind “‘Stork-Legs”.t The oldest 
example of this quickly expanded sort, which one could find 
even after World War I, we discovered in a Schönner 
catalogue of 1900 (Figure 46). Regarding this engine, its style, 
and that of the following tender and train, we know that they 
arrived several years indeed before 1g00 and thus came on the 
market, to persist in the wake of much more “modern” 
developments. Such trains did Schönner make and purvey in 
his gauges 1, 2, 2A and 3. In the largest gauge the engine had 
indeed, at the front, two carrying axles though these were 
fixed and not mounted in a bogie. 

Such a giant six-wheeled ‘‘Stork-Legs” type engine, which 
Schönner made at the same time as the little 2-2-0, is shown 
in Figure 47. This comes from the years 1900-1902, and 
exemplified much more advanced features. Bing, too, quickly 
seized upon the cheap “‘Stork-Legs”’ 
catalogue of 1900 there are no less than twelve varieties, from 


type, and in the Bing 


the simplest supposed-tank-engine in Gauge o to the largest 
three-axle engine in Gauge 4. The simplest models had oscillat- 
ing cylinders; from Gauge 1 upwards there were fixed cylin- 
ders. The more costly designs could be reversed by means of a 
slip-eccentric gear. Exhaust was through the chimney. While 
the little Gauge o was only 7in (18cm) long, this was enlarged 
to 47°7cm in the 67mm gauge engine shown in Figure 48. The 


illustration gives a good impression of the Bing carriages of 


that time. The first of Bing’s vehicles (see Figure 55) were close 
copies of those meanwhile introduced by Märklin with the 
sides stamped in relief. The train shown in Figure 49 shows for 
the first time an original Bing design, a two-axle corridor 
carriage, which was to become a standard type for commercial 
model railways. These were so beautifully painted by hand 
that they even eclipsed Marklin’s. 

Carette, too, quickly took up the ““Stork-Legs’” type, and with 
it carried out a form of link motion, to which we shall revert 
later. Earlier there was a tall conical chimney, but from 
1910-11 there was a shorter, cylindrical chimney (Figure 49.) 

1 We in Great Britain, who have no storks except for strays in the 
fens of the Eastern Counties, may take our comparison from the 


cold-eyed heron, which does much the same sort of thing while 
fishing.— Translator. 


3592. 


The carriages shown with 


this engine show the Carette 
version of the corridor coach on four wheels. They exemplified 
this firm’s dull-coloured, lithographed sides which could com- 
pare with the work of any other maker, Marklin included, and 
were themselves more true to real practice. Carette’s largest 
“‘Stork-Legs’”’ engine, on 67mm gauge, is shown in Figure 50. 
She had the link motion already put on the market, and her 
two leading axles were mounted in a real bogie. 

In 1903, Planck took up the *‘Stork-Legs” type and main- 
tained it until 1925, with the simplest form of drive, using 
oscillating cylinders, in Gauge 1. While the earliest examples 
were all in the old competitive style, which was always 
supplied with fixed cylinders in Gauges 1, 2 and 3, we find in 
the 1908 series something new in Gauge 1, an elongated form 
(Figure 51), which with its tender measured 17}in (45cm) com- 
pared with the former 144 to 15%in (36-40cm). The catalogue 
stated that this engine would go “ forwards or backwards, with- 
out manipulation of the gear”, but was silent as to how this was 
to be done. The carriages shown with the locomotive made 
again a deviation from the Bing standard. 

Figure 52 shows, to conclude, an example of the more 
simple “‘Stork-Legs” locomotives, with train, by Schoenner. The 
carriages are obviously related to Bing’s standard type. This, 
in Gauge 2, belongs to the year 1909. Planck, with Falk, who 
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Fig. 48 
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continued some of Schoenner’s models, marketed the ‘“‘Stork- 
Legs’’ engine, at least in one gauge, into the nineteen-twenties. 
Both had long before ceased production of carriages and 
wagons. 

The continuance and success of the ‘“Stork-Legs’’ 
related to their cheapness. Bing’s little engine in Figure 48 cost 
7:25 Marks, or, with the complete train 14:50 Marks at that 
time, when a German Mark worth an English (or 
spite shilling.! From Schoenner one could get a complete 


were 


was 


The Pound-Scots was remote ly in history. 
was rather less remotely in the future, 
present comparisons to be invidious. 


The decimal £ Sterling 
though sufficiently so for 


Fig. 50 
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train set (horrid term, even after all these years!) consisting of 
tender, two carriages, six curved and four straight rails 
in Gauge o for 9:50 Marks. models came 
naturally more The imposing Schoenner long-boiler 
engine in Figure 47 was worth 40 Marks (about £2) and a 
comparable design by Bing, on the 75mm gauge, came to 54 
Marks. 


engine, 
The big six-wheel 
dear. 


Marklin never produced such engines and we have heard 
of none like them from other countries. The ‘*Stork-Leg”’ 
was essentially a product of Nuremberg. 


engine 


The single-cylinder geared locomotive 


Continually rising competition between makers of mechanical 


toys brought to the customers simpler and cheaper steam 
locomotives. Since the ““Stork-Legs’’ were dearer than clock- 
work engines, there emerged a steam type which Planck 


introduced in his catalogue thus: “My previous locomotive, 
with two outside oscillating cylinders, I have completely rear- 
ranged, since these two cylinders need a fairly high pressure 
achieved by a correspondingly large flame area 
boiler. 


under the 
locomotive with a 
single oscillating cylinder which, unlike the previous arrange- 
ment, no longer 


Following this I offer my power 
drives directly on an axle but through a 
Thereby, the hauling power of the locomotive is 
greatly increased, and the speed is so regulated that derail- 
ment can be fully ruled out.” Figure 53 shows such a Planck 
locomotive in Gauge 1, 13łin (35cm) long including 
tender. Marks of the Planck version were that, except in the 
very cheap forms, there were two dummy cylinders made of 
tinplate, with supposed connecting rods to the second axle, for 
the sake of appearances. (Or were the customers just being 


gear-shalt. 


only 
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Fig. 52 


hoodwinked ?) The single oscillating cylinder, set over its crank- 
shaft and its gears, was in the cab. 

A very quaint example of such a “‘power locomotive”? by 
Planck is shown in Figure 54. There was everything likely to 
delight Young Hopeful at Christmas. There was a fine 
American-style stack (not to mention a bell in this engrav- 
ing); a cab whence the engineer could with true pride survey his 
iron horse, and above all many, many wheels. This loco- 
motive, suggested the catalogue, could be used also in the form 
of a traction engine. The external flywheel gave a suggestion of 
that, anyway. 

Planck was not the inventor, nor was this type of engine his 
particular thing. In the big Bing catalogue of 1900 we find at 
once—and indeed described as a ‘power locomotive”, a much 
simpler version in the form of a tank engine. It was made only 
in Gauge o, and was 6$in (17cm) long. (Figure 55). A larger, 

1 Twenty-five years earlier, an intellectually imaginative boy in 
the South of England would have said that that was the flywheel of 
the feedpump in Beattie’s arrangement! 


Fig. 53 


and possibly older form, is perhaps the best-known, (for it was 
made for and marketed by Bassett-Lowke in England up to 
World War I,) is shown in Figure 56. With this, the cylinder 
was inside the large cab, closed again at the rear with a proper 
tank-engine’s bunker. Made only in Gauge 1, it was 10in 
(25°5cm) long. Carette’s version was the cheapest of the lot. 
Complete, it cost 1:70 Marks (under two shillings Sterling). 
Such a price was possible only because Carette cut out the 
gear-wheels and substituted a friction drive, as in the old 
flywheel engines. Further, the wheels were each stamped out 
of single pieces of tinplate, an arrangement which Carette had 
patented, and which he used also for carriage and wagon 
wheels. A further example, certainly older, and of obvious 
Schoenner origin (as exemplified in the shapes of the cab and 
chimney), is the largest we know and was made in Gauge 2 
(Figure 57.) This, too, has dummy outside cylinders of tin- 
plate. Flywheels were absolutely necessary for these single- 
cylinder engines, oscillating and single-acting, and these 
flywheels were generally made of lead. If one was not careful, 
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a blow-back of the spirit-lamp flame, or similar accidents 
through spilt fuel, could melt the flywheel, and there was an 
end to all one’s joys! (In your translator’s boyhood experience, 
even one of the driving-wheels melted! That was indeed the 
end!) For such reasons, these little power locomotives have 
seldom survived. 


Fresh impulse 

Marklin remained always a little apart from the lively price- 
competition of the Nuremberg toymakers, which, while it had 
resulted in various improvements, had also entailed many 
variations in quality. Marklin’s business principle was a simple 
one; to produce good, solid work and to watch such novelties 
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as the other parties might produce in cheaper lines. So there 
never was a Märklin “‘Stork-legs’’, nor yet a “power loco- 
motive”. All the same, some time later, competitors had to be 
met with a cheaper form of steam locomotive with oscillating 
cylinders. Still the obvious 2-2-0 arrangement had to be 
disguised. All four wheels were equally large. And lest, even of 
this sort, such a steam engine should be found wanting, 
Marklin went about the design quite differently. Let us have it 
in the firm’s own words, regarding the engine shown in Figure 
58, which appeared in the 1898 catalogue: “This steam loco- 
motive is fired from the cab, and this is done by a blow-lamp 
sending a flame through the boiler. Thereby more steam is 
made and therefore greater efficiency results, and the fire, not 
being at large under the boiler barrel as in other systems, loses 
its dangers when in the hands of youth.” 

Just how that firing worked, cannot, unfortunately, be 
exactly described, for since a specimen has not come to us, we 
can only surmise. We can see from the engraving that there 
was a spirits-reservoir in the tender. The fuel went through a 
duct to a circular burner on the engine footplate. That in turn 
was primed by another reservoir in the cab roof by two 
conjoined tubes. The vaporised spirit from the burner was 
jetted through a flue in the boiler which ended in the chimney. 
The boiler was thus semi-internally fired. To make it possible 
for this very hot engine to be picked up, the handrails on each 
side of the boiler were lagged with wood. Transmission—for so 
it must be called—was unique. The two oscillating cylinders 
drove a jackshaft which through indefinable gears turned the 
wheels. 

Possibly there were cogwheels inside; it seems probable. The 
coupling rods had long slots where they engaged with the 
outside cranks, and were dropped, so that they would not foul 
the central jackshaft. With this unique model, which was to 
stay in production for about a year, Märklin introduced an 
external style which prevailed for many years. 

Its construction was a new thing, but decidedly complicated 
and correspondingly dear. The firing arrangements were 
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scarcely simple to handle. They did not last long and gave 
place to something simpler, which appeared in 1900 and is 
shown in Figure 59. The spirit lamp was now between the 
main frames, under the axles. The vaporising burner was of 
mushroom form—a perforated pileus—with just below it a 
little pilot wick to start it off and turn to gas the spirit rising 
through a capillary wick in its stalk. That produced a good hot 
flame which went through a flue terminating in the chimney. 
Exhaust from the cylinders passed ultimately from just inside 
the flared top of the chimney, counterfeiting a real pufl from 
the non-existent smokebox. Locomotives in Gauges 1, 2 and 3 
had two connected domes, like those 4-4-0 express engines— 
Class Ad—which went into service on the Württemberg State 
Railways in 1899. The connecting tube between them (for 
much longer an Austrian feature) soon vanished. Doubtless it 
was chiefly for show in the Märklin engines, for the forward 
dome in these only served as a point where the steampipe went 
down and the exhaust pipe came up on its way to the top of 
the chimney. (Outwardly, the arrangement suggested two 
downcoming external steam pipes. In later American 
phraseology it was in fact a phoney.) 

Nevertheless, this basic design marked a step forward in 
mechanical progress, and, as the Märklin catalogue observed: 
“This form of internal firing gives the engine a high degree of 
thermal efficiency with, additionally, the great advantage that 
no flames lick round the outside of the boiler barrel.” 

The cylinders were fixed, and double-acting. Each had a 
small oil-cup, as in earlier locomotives of full size, since there 
was as yet no automatic lubrication. New was the valve gear; 
instead of the old flat slide valves of Nuremberg make, there 
were now piston valves worked by fixed eccentrics. ‘The steam 
passages were so arranged that by movement of the reversing 
gear, admission and exhaust simply changed places. The knob 
by which this could be controlled can be clearly seen in the 
quadrant mounted midway along the splasher. A rail-brake 
arrangement could automatically reverse this engine, too. The 
two driving axles were coupled by an intermediate cog. Mark- 
lin had already decided that the “skate-coupling” had no 
future and for the rest, there was no room on the engine for 
ordinary coupling rods. The cylinders were anyway too widely 
spaced. All these details of design and construction were so 
successful that they were to be found in all the better Marklin 
engines until the making of live-steam in such a size and of 
such sort came to an end with World War II. Vaporising 
spirit-lamps and piston valves soon appeared from Nuremberg 
in modified form. Carette took up the semi-internal firing—the 
flue-tube arrangement—with a few designs. 

The demand for these four-wheeled locomotives in steam 
soon stimulated the Märklin establishment to make the same 
sort of thing with a leading four-wheel bogie, which was 
produced in all four of the recognised gauges. A similar 
type—without catalogue evidence—was produced on such an 
ambitious gauge as 5in (127mm) and an example on this 
tremendous scale was discovered by a collector in the United 
States. 
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Bing at the Paris Exposition, 1900 

Clearly the Nuremberg group, above all Bing—already the 
biggest toymakers in the world—had no mind to see their wells 
pumped dry by such a Swabian outsider as Märklin. One of 
their reactions has been seen already in the ‘‘Stork-legs”’. In an 
advertisement dated 1898, Bing was offering railway acces- 
sories “such as stations, distantly controlled points and signals, 
signal bells, barriers etc.” The fierce competition between Bing 
and Marklin, which was to be of great benefit to model 
railroading generally, had begun. 

At the Paris World Exposition of 1900, Bing went in with an 
enormous toy-stand, and it naturally included a railway show. 
Most happily we know something about this from the special 
catalogue which we still have. Let us take several examples of 
locomotives from this, and we observe a new phase in the 
evolution of the model railway. Just as it had been with earlier 
big models, now in the smaller sizes there was for the first time 
an increasingly closer approach to real prototypes. Figure 60 
shows how Bing reduced to a miniature the very beautiful 
4-2-2 type of the Midland Railway in England. (A real one, 
the Princess of Wales, was to be seen at Paris in 1900, in the 
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Exposition Annexe at Vincennes.) This little Midland engine 
was made in Gauge 2, which at that time was well to the fore. 
With tender, it was ıgl}in (50cm) long. As the prototype had 
its two cylinders inside, the miniature could be equipped with 
two simple oscillating cylinders, without spoiling its appear- 
ance. Rather remarkably, this typical English form was never 
revived in steam. For Gauge 1, anyway, inside cylinders were 
not found possible, so in this size there was an outside-cylinder 
4-4-0 locomotive, still of strongly English aspect, and this too 
was subsequently produced in Gauge 2. 

One of these engines (Figure 61) was of some historical 
value. Its prototype was obviously English, and suggested the 
Black Prince class of the London and North Western Railway, 
like the engine shown in Figure 27. Next, it appeared in 2$in 
(67mm) gauge and thus, including tender, achieved an overall 
length of 234in (60cm). Soon it was appearing in Gauge 2, 
and was to be had in the style and colours of other British 
railways (e.g. the London and South Western, which also went 
in for outside cylinders and similar cabs). All the same, these 
reproductions were crudely scaled; Bing took many liberties 
and the engines looked somewhat stiff and angular. 

This was particularly so in the case of clockwork engines. 
With the steam ones, it was of course absolutely necessary that 
the piston rods were in line with the driving axle centres, but 
this was not mechanically imperative with clockwork engines, 
and with those we nearly always found cylinders pitched much 
too high. There was some excuse for this in 4-4-0 locomotives, 
in order to allow for the swing of the leading bogie on the very 
sharp curves of the time, but in the simpler specimens, with no 
leading carrying axle, there were no plausible reasons for such 
a thing, making the engine look so preposterously unmechanical. 

While the simple two-axle clockwork locomotives by Bing, 
in that 1900 catalogue, were strongly reminiscent of Marklin’s, 
Bing’s 4-4-0 engines were much nearer to reality than 
Märklin’s free-lance types. This 4-4-0 was shown in three 
types. Figure 62 shows the German form, which certainly 
evokes something of the Bavarian B XI by Maffei but never- 
theless was a free-lance design which was essentially German. 
As the various makers produced their equally various inter- 
pretations of reality, this was a particularly interesting phase 
in the development of the commercial model railway. Figure 
63 shows the “English form”. Here again was a type which 
simply suggested reality, including the characteristic British 
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Fig. 61 


style of the eighteen-nineties. (It went back to the ’seventies, 
with Wheatley, an Englishman in Scotland, Johnson, an 
Englishman in England, and J. Sterling, a Scotsman 
alternately in Scotland, and in England.) Naturally this pretty 
thing appeared in various British company-colours. Finally, in 
Figure 64 we see the classic American.! All three were made in 
Gauges 1 and 2, had reversing gear, and could be regulated as 
to speed. The German example with tender was 172in (44cm 
long in Gauge 1 and 20in (51cm) in Gauge 2. The British 
varied correspondingly from 18in (45cm) to 21in (53cm) and 
the American from ı84in (47-5cm) to 22in (56cm). The 
corresponding, supposed 4-4-0 in Gauge o had no side rods. 
As yet, Gauge o was regarded as pure nursery-stufl, and, as far 
as real resemblance was concerned, treated in most step- 
motherly fashion. 

From now on, with basic varieties or “‘lines’”— 
Continental, British and American—the firms of Bing, 
Marklin, Carette and Bub achieved almost a worldwide mon- 
opoly and so, not only on technical grounds, made a new 
landmark in the history of the model railway. 
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Intermezzo: “I want to drive an engine!” 


I longed for a thing, when I was a kid; 

I longed to be Engineer, I did! 

With hands on throttle and brake and cord 
Aloft in the big dim cab above, 
Commanding the splendid thing I love, 


With half a town of folks aboard. 


These lines of the North American, James J. Montague, or 
something like them, for they have been double-translated, 
rang in the heart of everyone, one time or another in every 
generation. Even the toy industry came up against that parti- 
cular sentiment. In Germany at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the Hildburghausen Woodworks would supply for 24 
Marks, including packing, a toy locomotive 4ft rin (1:25m) 
long, 3ft gin (1115m) high, and 21łin (0155m) wide with a 
wooden underframe, while boiler barrel and chimney were 
made out of sheet-iron. Drive was through cranks, protected 
gear-wheels and a bicycle chain. In spite of the second-named, 
the cranking business for the enginemen, aged five-to-twelve, 


1 The six-wheel slotted-frame tender was essentially European, 
but the Burlington company built this in the United States. 
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gave them a good taste of the sort of slogging hard work 
necessary to make a locomotive go. That applied even on the 
recommended paved streets, avenues, park walks, etc. 

Something corresponding, in America about the same time, 
is shown in Figure 66. Proud as the Engineer of the legendary 
999 at the head of the Empire State Express on the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad in 1893, Young America 
could likewise pedal hard across supposed prairies while more 
of Young America came whooping up with scarlet feathers 
stuck in improvised headbands to stop and overturn the 
bad-medicine-wagon. 


The first electric “model” railways 

Siemens’ first workable electric railway in the Berlin Industrial 
Exhibition of 1879 caused a considerable sensation. Already 
people—especially those who loved it least—started dreaming 
that the filthy, smoking steam-engine was quickly to be replaced. 
No wonder, then, that the makers of mechanical toys were 
ready to reproduce, if possible, this future development in 
miniature. It is much disputed as to who first made a model 
electric railway. It was no secret that well before 1879, 
advanced mechanical engineers had designed electrically- 
driven vehicles, and had made them in small numbers. The 
first intimation we have from the toy industry comes from the 
Illustrierte Zeitung für Blechwarenindustrie (Illustrated Journal of 
the Pressed-metal Industry) of 1882, in a notice referring to 
the Bavarian Provincial Industrial Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 
Therein it was stated that Ernst Planck had “again produced 
various very pretty novelties, of which we would only mention 
the electric railway and electric motors’’. Further stated the 
diligent reporter: “Numerous spectators came along as soon as 
the notice announced that the electric railway and the motor 
were put to work.’ Unfortunately, no likeness of this line is 
available. 

As far as we know the earliest illustration of this kind comes 
from a catalogue of the Novelty Electric Company in Phila- 
delphia, dated 1883 and shown in Figure 67. It will be seen 
that the drawing shows also our first example of a ‘‘steam- 
outline” locomotive driven by electricity. It ran on a circle of 
steel-strip rails 5ft in diameter (1-524m). The gauge was of 2in 
(51mm). From a central battery the current was conducted 
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through one of the radıal members holding the circle together. 
The little signal was in fact the switch. Perhaps because of its 
high price, which was $25, this little line had vanished from the 
market a year later.! 

Much cheaper at $8.50, was an electric railway offered by 
the Stout Meadowcroft Company of New York in the paper 
The Youth's Companion. Unfortunately we have no illustration. 

Of particular interest, and certainly the first example of this 
sort of thing, is the outfit illustrated in Figure 68, taken from 
an issue of the French paper La Nature of 1886. It shows a 
hanging railway, a mono-rail of sorts; perhaps in retrospect 
rather a system of telpherage, powered by a pair of wet bat- 
teries. One of the components is shown by a blown-up extract 
from the cut in Figure 69. It was produced by Brillie at the 


Arts and Sciences Exposition in Paris in that same year of 


1 Was it, your translator wonders, the earliest recorded example 
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1886. The two rails, superimposed but insulated, one from the 
other, gave running surface and electrical contact respectively 
note the collecting bow to the lower rail!) By the switch 
visible near the two wet (chromic acid) batteries, one could 
work the suspended cars at whatever speed one liked in either 
direction, or stop them. 

In Germany too, the mechanical toy industry was not 
lagging in this direction. Carette showed at the Columbia 
World Exhibition in Chicago, 1893, an electric tramway. In 
the way of things, such models were likely to succeed in the 
United States, where electric street tramways and their cus- 
tomers blossomed during the eighteen-nineties much more 
rapidly than in Europe, (in spite of German pioneering and of 
such enterprises as that of Magnus Volk, a little later, in 
Brighton, England, in the early ’eighties). In the States, 
Carlisle and Finch produced a little electric tramway which 
was in 1897 noticed by the august Scientific American, producing 
a definite school in American model railroading. To their 
astonishment, the makers sold 500 such tramways at once. 
Next came a third-rail system (Figure 70), which, however, 
failed as yet before the two-rail system. That last, with typical 
steel-strip rails and a gauge of 2in (51mm), bore marks of the 
American school of former days. Of that sort, a firm not yet 
identified, made essentially American electric lines which in- 
cluded, for the first time, an electric locomotive (see Figure 
71). 

Schoenner also moved in on this, and an electric tramway by 
him appeared in the catalogue of 1898, published by Max 
Kohl. The outfit comprised a single, two axled open-platform 
tram-car running on rails which were securely mounted on a 
board. In 1900 these cars appeared for the first time with 
overhead contact through trolleys (Figure 72). This time the 
firmly fixed circle of track was extended into an oval. Rails 
and the overhead contact line, with its necessary masts, were 
secured to a baseboard, 39$in (100cm) long and ıgin (48cm) 
wide. The gauge was 4omm (something between Gauges o and 
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1!). The masts supporting the trolley wire went up din 
(22cm), including baseboard. Current was supplied, as before, 
by wet batteries. 

Märklin’s first electric lines appeared, from issued state- 
ments, in 1900, though the firm had made things from other 
sources a little earlier. Although there was a strict preoccu- 
pation with city tramways as prototypes, there was already the 
electric railway which was no longer to be thought of merely as a 
nursery toy, but which was to be embraced within the Märklin 
System. We shall see how the same sort of thing happened in 
the United States. Now there appeared further vehicles, in- 
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cluding steam-outline locomotives, in addition to the homely 
tram. 

Figure 73 shows the first Marklin tramway, which from the 
beginning could be got, complete with overhead wire and trolley 
contact, in Gauges o, 1 and 2. Trailer cars could be supplied 
too, as shown in the cut. The motor was under the car body. It 
worked first on a very low voltage, but soon there was 
something more ambitious, applicable to new models, which 
could work on direct, alternating or three-phase current from 
the house supply. Tension was regulated to about 40 Volts by 
a resistance (called the intermediate connecting apparatus), 
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while between feed and earth there remained the full tension. 
This had its dangers, as can be well imagined. One could get 
an awful shock on seizing the tram—or locomotive— after a 
derailment, if the current had not been shut off in advance. 
The supports to the overhead conductors had bases which 
could be secured to the sleepers of the ordinary tinplate track. 
These tramways were made in Gauges 0, ı and 2. 

About the same time, Carette also produced a tram, which 
would suit the firm’s own sort of rails. It was supplied only in 
Gauge 1, and was fed by a battery. 

All the same, there were those who did not like electricity, 
especially in those days; had no electricity in the house, still 
wished for a tram, while setting up the wet batteries gave one 
horrible yellow fingers. Both Marklin and Carette furnished 
tram-cars of the same sort, driven by clockwork. Bing, too, in 
1900 produced clockwork trams. 


The first “Big-electrics” 

Your Author’s term for electric locomotives is Elloks, which 
is used throughout the German-speaking world nowadays. 
That given above is the translator’s wife’s (since she first rode 
over the Gotthard in the days when all was young) and in 
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English is as good as any. Either way, it means an electric 
locomotive designed for main-line railways, or at any rate for 
railways of main-line dimensions. Soon after the appearance of 
model electric locomotives to steam outlines, there appeared 
all sorts of other electric locomotives, including the genuine 
kind. 

Märklin was not going to rest content with just a tramway. 
At the turn of the century, news came from many countries of 
big electric locomotives—or relatively big ones, anyway—and 
people had lively discussions on this new form of traction, and 
were wont to say that steam was rapidly dying. Märklin did 
not shilly-shally. But people were at least startled when the 
example shown in Figure 74 was presented as a ‘‘main-line 
locomotive”. We would have recognised it rather as a shunting 
locomotive for industrial lines, but, to be sure, AEG had 
shown at that 1900 exhibition in Paris a two-axled electric 
locomotive which could handle passenger and goods vehicles, 
whether as a shunter or on branch lines. Therein was its claim 
to be a “‘main-line’’ locomotive. As to the form of the frames, 
and allowing for the lack of three vertically imposed overhead 
bow collectors (the AEG original was a three-phase current 
engine) Märklin had made something creditably like that. 
Contact was made through a central conductor rail to a shoe on 
the locomotive. So was the three-rail system introduced, soon 
to be generally adopted and to which Märklin was to remain 
faithful into our times. With a movable track, overhead con- 
tact is an expensive and awkward thing. The three-rail lengths 
could be as comfortably fitted together as the ordinary two-rail 
lengths. 

About 1912, Bing produced a very similar model, while Bub 
of the Nuremberg group produced, a little later, an even 
smaller one. But Märklin’s next was altogether more sophis- 


1 The cut shown in Figure 74 shows the inscription “Central 
London’, so the train was evidently intended, in this case, for the 
British market. But it scarcely resembled the equipment of London’s 
third “tube”. 
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ticated. It reproduced a four-axle (double-bogie) electric loco- 
motive, and as Figure 75 shows, this really did look like those 
which had inaugurated the electric Central London Railway 
in 1900. For the bogies, Märklin adapted his existing form 
used on double-bogie vehicles. The traction motor was in one 
of them, and ran on high-tension current. Reversal was by 
hand, and current pick-up was from third rail, as in the 
Central London Railway itself, which, unusually for England, 
put it in the middle. Consequently there was no sort of contact 
apparatus on the cab roof. At first Nuremberg factories were 
producing nothing so ambitious. Little response seemed likely 
from a public which never had seen anything like it. 


Electric locomotives with steam outlines 


Steam locomotives needed careful handling, and were not 
ideally suited for small paws. Clockwork locomotives ran but a 
short stretch before they lost their power. Neither could be 
remotely controlled. Those rail-brakes between the running 
rails were an awful bother. They brought the engine to an 
abrupt stop, and the ensuing vehicles could spill themselves all 
over the place. Worse still, such sudden shocks burst the 
tracks. Such anxiety as these produced came to an end with 
electric traction; further, that made for better hauling power. 
But, as suggested, from the turn of the century to 1914, “‘big 
electrics”? were rare, and consequently aroused little imagin- 
ation among awaited customers, who were so used to, and 
enamoured of, the steam engine. So we got the electric loco- 
motive with a steam outline, which in later American verna- 
cular was a phoney. 

Disregarding the short-lived venture in the United States, 
illustrated in Figure 67, we see how Carlisle and Finch made a 
pioneering step, turning its tramway into a railway in 1899, 
shown by the train in Figure 76. This was made in 2in gauge. 
Its motor was above the wheels inside a dummy boiler that 
was only semi-cylindrical. With its tender, it was 18in long 
(46cm). It might have passed as an American switcher of the 
period (many were but four-wheeled even then) but it is fairly 
obvious that this one was a simplification of the standard 
American Type 4-4-0, the coupled wheels being pushed for- 


ward and the bogie lacking. Other purveyors and/or manufac- 
turers in the United States, such as Knapp, and Voltamp, 
which belonged to the Carlisle and Finch school, quickly 
followed this example and produced very similar models. 
Märklin, too, did not sit back for long. In 1904 the firm 
went a step or two further, producing not merely the big 2in 
gauge steam-outline electric locomotives, but things in Gauges 
1 and o. This was not entirely simple. ‘Those wires, coated with 
silk or fibre for insulation, used for a 40-60 Volt supply to 
relatively big motors, required these rather massive things to 
be crammed between very narrow tinplate frames. So on both 
sides of the axles there had to be bulging cast-metal trunnions 
to support the big motors, whose bearings had a lubricator 
each side. ‘These arched supports were often mistaken for 
curved coupling rods. There was no room for coupling rods; 
they vanished. What seemed to be a rather large firebox casing 
included a flap cover, giving access to the ‘‘works’’. Such 
mechanical necessities gave an extraordinary appearance to 
these Märklin engines, especially in Gauge 0, see Figure 442A. 
With bigger versions of the 4-4-0 engine in Gauges 1 and 2 
the trunnions were hidden under tinplate screens—perhaps 
splashers of a sort—which, together with a very much 
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Fig. 76 


extended smokebox, gave an aspect which scarcely suggested real 
practice (Figure 77). The chimney here shown was nightmar- 
ish and we have so far seen nothing else like it. 

Bing came rather later to electric trains. In making engines 
of steam-outline, there was, as shown from the 1908 catalogue 
in Figure 78, another solution. The driving shaft was housed in 
an external frame. Outer casings, looking like side-tanks, 
covered the commutators and brushes. Here too was a flap 
that could be shifted to attend to them. Because the outside 
frames were too wide, Bing suppressed the connecting rods, 
which would have required too wide a spacing of the outside 
cylinders (which the drawing shows, as so often, to have been 
off-centre!) To be sure, Bing could have used for a prototype 
the outside-framed, outside-cylindered locomotive with Hall 
cranks, which still was very common in Austria at that time, 
and yet, though rarely, to be seen in Bavaria. But engines with 
Hall cranks, by then, were old-fashioned, and nobody thought 
much, as yet, of exact replicas. Consequently, and not by-a- 
long-chalk for the first time, the finished article made scarcely 
a harmonious picture. 
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Electric troubles 


As we have already shown, some law was needed about the 
direct connection of these little railways with the house-mains. 
To that end, Märklin produced the object now shown in 
Figure 79, the highly-complex ‘‘Universal Transformer 
Apparatus”. As the drawing shows, one of the two connecting 
cables passed into a box containing a metal resistance. The 
switch shown on top, to the left, apparently regulated the 
apparatus to the reception of different mains tensions. The 
screw-wheel in the middle allowed the release of the automatic 
circuit-breaker. The lever above and on the right served to put 
back the controller, and that on the left reversed polarity. The 
human hand visible in the drawing is working a lever to lessen 
the resistance and thus to increase speed. All these things were 
unprotected, and so sufficiently dangerous. Later, there was a 
simplified Marklin switching arrangement, made for parti- 
cular sorts of mains-supply, with no open contacts. Since even 
this box of perforated metal, enclosing the miniature transfor- 
tall carbon-filament 
lamps with a maximum of three, were introduced to this end. 
Further there was a metallic with a handle, to 
control speed. 

In the United States, porcelain shunt-resistances were 
developed, but the British public itself resisted the use of high 
There were difficulties with the electricity-supply 
and such things induced the 
turers to make their 
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authorities, German manufac- 
railways, at least in part, for low-voltage 
power. 


Two styles: Goppingen and Nuremberg 


With mounting prosperity at the beginning of the twentieth 


century, people were moving about in ever-increasing num- 
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bers, and so were becoming more and more familiar with the 
railway. People soon realised how far the toy railway fell short 
of reality, and consequently became more demanding. To this 
wish for something more realistic, the older toymakers gave 
ear, but instead of making their wares as exactly like the real 
thing as possible, they evolved their own sorts of inter- 
pretation. What they produced were of course neither true 
reproductions nor even particularly good as to proportions. All 
the same, their early trains had peculiar charm, which to 
this day stimulates, in your author’s opinion, the growing 
interest in collecting them. A famous connoisseur and collector 
of them, in Paris, made these comments: “First, I look at the 
prototype, then I survey the model, or toy, as an inter- 
pretation of that, just as a painting is an interprepation of 
Nature. The trouble is that with many good models, they are 
photographically correct, and at the same time look wrong. All 
photographs tend to be so!” 

Going on from that, as in the history of Art, one can talk 
about styles. Märklin’s recipe, with which we almost began, 
produced with few exceptions, both in appearance and in fact, 
something solid and workmanlike. That gave his things a 
heavy appearance, with an apparent want of feeling for good 
proportions. Further, they were overloaded with too-obvious 
accessories which spoilt the general effect. They were to some 
extent “too naif”. 

In time, the Märklin style was refined, but still one saw the 
old characteristics. Let us take for an example of the largest 
and most ambitious Märklin locomotives of that time, a 
clockwork-driven Atlantic in Gauge ı. The first version, about 
1900, had all the usual features; broad and heavy wheels with 
only six spokes (very thick), an entirely wrong representation 
of the motion—so wrong that the valve rods were attached to 
the driving wheel cranks while the cylinders apparently drove 
on to a radial return crank—a clumsy imitation of the front 
frames and platform, and an inordinately long smokebox, 
(Figure 80). 

In 1904 there was a more stylish version. That preposterous 
motion had vanished; the platforms were continuous, and the 
wheels now had more spokes. The very long smokebox and the 
absurdly small cylinders, cast out of lead, with no suggestion of 
cross-heads, still troubled the beholder (or owner!). But the 
final version of 1909 (Figure 81) was rid even of these solecisms. 
There were big, pressed-steel cylinders, now close to the 
leading coupled wheels, and the leading bogie had room to 
move laterally. There were proper cross-heads and slide-bars. 
The smokebox was of reasonable length. There was a decent 
double-bogie tender. Although this was a really nice-looking 
engine in many respects, it was still somewhat ponderous. 

Bing’s new clockwork locomotives of 1900 were still trailing 
after the old Göppingen style, but they looked—and _ felt— 
better. They did not have that heavy look (compare Figure 62). 
Only towards 1908, when the firm went over to lithographed 
tinplate and mass-production, did Bing produce an individual 
style which the other Nuremberg firms watched and copied, so 
that there was now something which could be called Nuremberg 
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Fashion. None of the firms in that city produced, as yet, 
anything more ambitious than a 4-4-0 locomotive. Such a 
thing, in clockwork, is now illustrated in Figure 82. It had 
come a long way.from 1900 to 1908. The form was more 
elegant, more graceful than that of Märklin; perhaps, said 
some who liked it least, ebullient. It was certainly more 
lifelike, although the cylinders, in order to clear the swing of 
the bogie, were once again too high. In spite of all the freedom 
self-ordered by the makers, in spite of the lack of visible 
valve gear (which in Continental Europe was seldom inside, 
any more than the cylinders), in spite of the lack of slide-bars 
to the cross-head, and in spite of the British form of chimney,! 
this gave an impression of a German locomotive, while the 
tender suggested old Bavaria. 

In the next clockwork 4-4-0 locomotive, made by Bub of 
Nuremberg about the same time (Figure 83), we still see the 


1 All the same, the chimney suggests something by Hartmann in 
Saxony rather than the forms of one’s own youth in England. But 
capped or flared chimneys were usually called “English” on the 
Continent, from Stephenson’s days.— Translator. 
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Nuremberg stamp; indeed, it is even more emphatic. For the 
older Bing hand-lacquer has been succeeded by bright- 
coloured, lithographed tinplate. The Bing influence is unmis- 
takable, but its interpretation is coarser, as can be seen 
particularly in the arrangement of the cross-head and in the 
clumsy reversing lever. The cylinders are set wide apart. In 
quality, this engine, like all Karl Bub’s, was slightly inferior to 
Bing’s; its colours were rather more gaudy. At first sight, the 
coupling rods were missing—another common Bub failing— 
but the photograph just shows the leading crank, inside the 
outer connecting rod. That was put in by the Author, to 
prevent slipping! 

Carette’s 4-4-0 of 1902! was certainly all Nuremberg fash- 
ion, (Figure 84), but it had certain peculiarities. As in the 
Marklin engine (Figure 81) the cylinders are close to the 
leading coupled wheels, so one can surmise that Carette was 
taking notice of the famous de Glehn four-cylinder compound 
engines, in which the outside» (high-pressure) cylinders were 
thus mounted. The forepart of the frames was unhappy. There 
were no slide-bars to the cross-heads. The tender was absurdly 
small, but for all that, one had an impression cf good propor- 


1 The engraving is shocking! Such an engine would not go! 
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tions, which were to distinguish Carette’s work henceforward. 
So this free-lance design of a contemporary express locomotive, 
which was made in Gauges 1 and 2, made a very good 
reflection of reality. 

Another design of undoubted Nuremberg style is the rare 
Schoenner engine in Figure 85. In Gauge o there were no side 
rods. In Gauge 1 there was a short connecting rod to the 
leading coupled axle, but in Gauge 2 there was a long one to 
the trailing axle, as shown in the engraving. Noteworthy was 
the representation of a safety-valve with lever and spring- 
balance. Planck’s seldom-seen clockwork locomotives looked 
very like his steam ‘“Stork-legs”. 


Growing pains 


At the turn of the century, the aspect of full-size locomotives 
underwent important changes. Not only was there increase in 
the number of wheels—with express engines, for example, 
from 2-4-0, through 4-4-0 to 4~6-o—but the boiler-barrels 
became “fatter”’” and were more highly pitched. Inevitably, 
chimneys and domes grew shorter; the top of the boiler came 
nearer in line to the roof of the cab. The general image was at 
once more compact and more slick. With superior models, as 
we have seen, makers followed prototypes, which move we 
have seen exemplified already in the 4-4-0 and 4-4-2 types. 
The invariable short-radius curves still forbade the use of 
six-coupled wheels. Such models were, on account of their 
complexity, correspondingly expensive. Henceforward, as 
previously, it was on the grounds of expense, as well as to 
facilitate handling, that four-wheeled engines continued in 
production. So long as prototypes were at most six-wheeled 
and the boilers were low-pitched, reasonably realistic imi- 
tations were possible. For, indeed, at the turn of the century, 
the 0-4-0 locomotive, with tender, was not yet extinct. As far 
as Germany was concerned, there were still the Prussian G2, 
and comparable engines on the Oldenburg State Railway. 
[There were three jolly specimens on the North British 
Railway, with inside cylinders; the Edinburgh “Brewery 
Shunter” and two which haunted the Monkland.— 
Translator.] So if it were desirable, which was all the time, 
such engines could be quite freely made; and so the various 
manufacturers did, with an eye to good proportions. 
Schoenner’s earliest four-wheeler (Figure 86) will serve as a 


good example of the old 0-4-0 although, as so often it had no 
coupling rods and no slide-bars to the cross-head. It was made 
in clockwork to Gauges ı and 2, and in a simplified form with 
no connecting rods, in Gauge o. 

In 1904, Märklin brought it out in several varieties (both 
with and without connecting rods) which marked for the 
hitherto neglected Gauge 0, as its lines suggest, quite signifi- 
cant progress. Figure 87 shows the 1906 version, with slide- 
bars to the cross-heads, though coupling rods still were lack- 
ing. In aspect the little engine distinctly suggested the old 
Prussian and Oldenburg o-4-0 designs. To furnish a very 
large Märklin example, by way of contrast, we show one in 
Gauge 3 (Figure 88). Here the boiler was rather more highly 
pitched, but the engine looked quite natural in spite of the 
short connecting rods and the persistent lack of slide-bars. The 
two axles, furthermore, were coupled, so that unlike the Gauge 
o engine mentioned previously, full benefit was derived in 
haulage from the spring. In both examples, Marklin showed 
real feeling for good proportions. 

A corresponding Bing engine of 1908, (Figure 89) more 
than ever emphasised the Nuremberg style, as in the colourful 
lithography which made its finish. Such, too, produced in 
Gauges o and 1 varieties which were with or without cross- 
heads and coupling rods. That, in the Gauge o engine, the 
wheels were proportionately smaller than in Gauge 1, made 
for happier visible results. One had the impression of a goods 


engine, a thing that had been long awaited. The tender was of 


a Bing standard form which persisted until after World War I. 
Carette tried, with a model produced in 1902, to produce a 


bigger yet simplified engine. From this one surmises that the 
firm was mindful of better proportions; nevertheless the result 
was less near to reality than some already mentioned. Again 
there were no coupling rods. It was made in Gauges o, 1 and 
2, and in Gauge o there were no connecting rods, either. 
(Figure go). 

In Gauges 1 and 2, Märklin built engines with two coupled 
axles, such as that shown in Figure 88; but in order to suggest 
something more massive, a trailing carrying axle was added in 
one variety. That was enough for the firm to describe it as a 
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‘fast mail locomotive”.! To us it looks more like a goods 
engine (see Figure 213). There was a lot in common with the 
earlier Atlantic types, lacking, of course, the leading bogie. 
This was made in clockwork for Gauges ı and 2. 

With steam-driven engines it was particularly difficult to 
make a convincing 0-4-0 locomotive. To ensure efficient 
combustion, even from a spirit lamp, the boiler barrel, exter- 
nally fired, had to be high-pitched. So such engines became 
ever higher and wider, as was demanded by their proportion- 
ate general dimensions or “‘scale’’. In Gauge o it became 


1 Kurier-Express-Lokomotive. In 1885, Hartmann of Chemnitz 
supplied 0-4-2 express engines with outside cylinders, for the 
Almansa-Valencia-Tarragona Railway; (later Northern of Spain 


Nos 300-303 ).—Author. In Scotland, even as late as the beginning of 


the nineteen-thirties, there still were 0-4-2 goods engines with outside 
cylinders, on the LMS—relics of the Caledonian Railway—while 
Calder Ironworks had another. The type lasted for some years in 
Denmark. 


Fig. 89 


worse-and-worse. As with so many of Marklin’s engines, the 
axles were coupled by intermediate gear-wheels, so that 
coupling-rods could be forgotten. 

Real locomotives grew bigger, and yet bigger. It was more 
and more difficult to counterfeit their kind on only two axles, 
above all when prototypes had very large driving wheels. 
About 1914, Märklin models were ‘‘modernised”’. The firm 
realised that these four-wheel types looked quite preposterous 
with high-pitched boilers. So once again there appeared a 
variant with a trailing carrying axle (Figure 91). The result 
was even more awful than the attempts mentioned already. 
The design simply screamed for a leading bogie which in a later 
‘improvement”’ vanished.! 


variation was added; thus the 


“Windcutters” become fashionable 

In 1884, Ricour, Chief Mechanical Engineer of the old French 
State Railway, put upon a 2-4-0 engine a prow-shaped 
“windcutter” to both the smokebox and the cab. He asserted 
that thereby, with higher speeds or in heavy head-winds, there 
was a significant gain of hauling power. Now another French 
line, the Lyons and the legended 
PLM—which in the long, long Rhône Valley, had to contend 
with the powerful Mistral. For this, in 1894, there were built 


Paris, Mediterranean 


new 4-4-0 four-cylinder compound express engines of just 


such “windeutter” form.” Their very peculiar appearance 
excited the curiosity of the travellers in the luxurious Wagons- 
Lits they trailed, and they were much illustrated in the books 
and journals of the time. What wonder, then, that very soon 
miniature likenesses of these PLM engines appeared on the 
market! Sure enough; in a Bassett-Lowke catalogue of 1903 
we find a “‘windcutter’’ on a gauge of 76mm, steam-driven. 
Mechanical arrangement was that of the admirable Bavarian 
and the alleged South Eastern and Chatham efforts in Figures 
31 and 32, by which we surmise Nuremberg origins. In smaller 
sizes, Märklin produced the PLM “‘Big C” (the second series 
of these 4-4-0 expresses) first in Gauge 1 and then, next 


1 Taking again a Caledonian parallel, the engine was rather like 
a Conner goods with a Dunalastair IV boiler. 
* Locomotives à bec ; coup-vent. 
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season, in Gauge o, both with clockwork propulsion (Figure 
g2). Alas, once again Marklin’s regard for good proportions 
fell down! The coupled wheels were much too small, and the 
long overhang under the cab, mechanically quite unnecessary, 
spoiled the picture. Any reproduction of Walschaert/ 
Heusinger gear was not yet in the picture. In France, JEP 
produced about the same time a PLM Windcutter in Gauge 1 
which at any rate achieved something, and left more to be 
desired. 

From 1902 onwards the Baden State Railways brought out 
their great four cylinder-compound Atlantic-type engines of 
Class IId which Anton Hammel, the genial Governor of J. A. 
Maffei in Munich, introduced, thereby inaugurating a new 
epoch in German locomotive design. These immense engines— 
by the standards of the time—had an aspect that was quite 
unique. They brought a new expression to the dictionary of 
conversation. They were the Maffei-type, and the term had its 
repercussions in very small construction, as in toys and models. 

Göppingen was nearer to Baden than to Nuremberg, and so 
Marklin was the first to seize upon this new sort of 
prototype, “This elegant body of the new Type Maffey (sic) 
with wind-cutting surfaces.” That was how the text put it in 
the 1908 catalogue, introducing new lines of the sort in Gauges 
o, 1 and 2, variously as 4-4-0 and 4-4-2. Let us compare the 
engines shown in Figures 80 and 81 with the new Atlantic in 
Gauge ı, shown in Figure 93. After all these years, it really 
grieves us that Märklin should have made such a mess of the 
job. The German customers were not innocent. They had too 
little regard for technical probability, and were simply sucking 


down everything that the makers produced. ‘There was no sign 
of the lovely Maffei lines in a locomotive (the “elegant body” ? 
My hat!). A comparison with Figure 92 shows that many of the 
accessories were simply lifted from the PLM engine; above all 
one recognises the typical elongated PLM dome with its 
trailing levers and spring balances which, in such a form, had 
never appeared in Germany, least of all with anything about 
Maffei engines. Märklin carelessness had been evident even in 
the fact that the name of Maffei was not properly spelt!! So we 
got only a caricature of that beautiful Badeness locomotive. 

About 1911, Bing also went after the Bavarian style of 
Maffei. We show in Figure 94 the second version of the steam 
variety, which was made only in Gauge 1. Compared with the 
Marklin attempt, it was much more suggestive of the Baden 
IId. The trailing carrying axle had to be suppressed to make 

1 The Original Old Gentleman had been a Milanese, so he may 


have been Josef Anton, or he may have been Guiseppe Antonio, but 
surely he never was Mafley! 
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room for the spirits-reservoir. The first version followed the 
prototype even more closely with its higher chimney and dome. 
Thereafter it was somewhat shortened, either because the 
engine looked too tall, or while perhaps it made her look more 
“‘modern”. In spite of the liberties taken by Bing, there really 
was a suggestion of that Maffei elegance, and that last was 
indeed apparent in a clockwork version which in that respect 
far surpassed the Märklin effort. These Bing engines found 
sufficient recognition in the critical English eyes of Bassett- 
Lowke to find their way into his catalogue of that time. 

In Gauge 4, as Bing called the 75mm width, this larger scale 
made possible a trailing truck, while the alcohol reservoir was 
placed in the tender (Figure 95). While this was not exactly 
like a Badenese IId, and, further, had a cab very like that of a 
Bavarian S 3/6 Pacific, we can count the engine as one of the 
most beautiful designs for the German home market, and 
recognise in it the high spot of Bing design in steam. 

The Maffei style with its prow-shaped front to the cab and 
its conical smokebox door now made a recognition-sign even 
in Bing’s simplest four-wheeled engines. It was also promptly 
taken up by Bub. Figure 99 shows a Bing 0-4-0 with these 
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characteristics, further noteworthy in having outside link 
motion. 

Meanwhile, rails with curves of more generous radius were 
coming on the market, and models could be made longer than 
before. Long after Schoenner’s Bavarian B XI (Figure 29), a 
real working replica of a German locomotive became finally 
available. Bing took this step, taking advantage of the larger 
radii at last, in 1912. For a prototype he took the famous, 
unique Bavarian S 2/6, 4-4-4, which in 1904 had achieved 
under steam a speed of 154 kph (95°67 mph) on the Munich- 
Augsburg stretch. As most of us know, this great engine is now 
kept, for those who will come after, in the Transport Museum 
at Nuremberg. Bing’s version (Figure 96) was made only in 
steam, for Gauge o and 1. Admitting the lack of outside radial 
valve gear, which had its functions looked after by Bing’s 
slip-eccentric arrangement, this was a very distinguished 
model, even though the prototype’s features may have been 
stretched a bit. With its big, long boiler, it was of uncommon 
power among small-scale steam locomotives. The prow-shaped 
front of the cab and the conical front of the smokebox; 
sometimes, too, the apparent ram on the front of the chimney, 
as in the noted S 2/6, now appeared on much simpler engines 
by Bing (cf. Figure 442). Bub was closely in the rear! 

The windcutter form had openly made its mark as one of 
the modern steam locomotives, with the manufacturers, and that 
mark was to be visible for a long time. Even in the nineteen- 
twenties we saw it, in miniature, with Bing’s electric and 
steam—Atlantic and Pacific—locomotives, which still followed 
the style of that Bavarian S 2/6 (Figure 97.) Even the largest 
Gauge 1 engines by Kraus could not be got away from it, even 
though these were but 4-4-0, and had at the same time 
achieved smoke-deflecting shields, each side of the smokebox, of 
that sort which had been introduced by the Reichsbahn. 
(Figure 98.) These persisted into the nineteen-thirties. [Amer- 
icans, with singular felicity, called them elephants’-ears, they 
having appeared on the engines of the Delaware and Hudson 
Company. In England, where they arrived on the Southern 
Railway in the late nineteen-twenties the term was, among 
many, blinkers, which was real iron-horse-stuff!— Translator. | 


Link motion 
For a very long time, with big prototypes, there had been 
expansive valve gears for admission and exhaust. By expan- 
sive, one means that it was not simply a matter of admission 
and exhaust; the steam was made to do its business expan- 
sively within the cylinder, through the valve having its rod 
worked by a block within a link whose position could be 
varied to place the engine in forward or backward gear 
through what had long been called mid-gear. The link could 
be straight, as in Allan’s, or curved, as in several others. 
[German-speaking engineers, be it added, called the block the 
stone (i.e. der Stein). | 

As suggested, the farther the block moved, one way or the 
other from the central position, the greater was the amount of 
steam admitted in the cylinders, according to the length of the 
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valve travel. ‘Thus, correspondingly, the cut-off was varied, 
and thus, when the block was nearer the bottom of the link 
and the motion had been thus reversed, the locomotive was 
likewise reversed. With the general introduction, towards the 
end of the century, of the independently invented radial gears 
of Walschaert in Belgium and Heusinger in Germany (in 
which t.a. return cranks did the job of the eccentrics) valve 
gear was more and more likely to be put outside, and such gears 
became so recognisable a feature of the contemporary steam 
locomotive that makers of the little ones could scarcely dis- 
regard them. 

Of course they had to be somewhat simplified. Considering 
the Walschaert/Heusinger arrangements in real practice, the 
connecting link and combination levers which gave equal lead 
from the movement of the cross-head, right up to the near 
completion of the half-revolution in the crank, were regarded 
as unnecessary, and consequently dropped. It would be inter- 
esting to observe the different solutions tried to obtain a more 
simple form, for smaller engines, which yet produced a 
properly working valve gear. 

Carette worked the gear through a firmly swinging vertical 
lever with a long link rocked by the cranks (Figures 49 and 
50). The gear could be lifted or dropped according to the 
direction of travel. The gear could be reversed by hand from 
the cab or by a sharp knock from the ancient rail-brake (cf. 
Bassett-Lowke’s wondrous term, in his English catalogues: 
automatic reversing). 

Bing went for a fixed link, which, by its inclination, could 
achieve forward or backward motion. The block was moved 
by the connecting rod, in direct motion. By the obliquity of 
the gear, it could be moved back and forth by the reversing 
lever (Figure 99). Whether Bing were aware of the similarly 
working English Joy radial gear, or whether the idea just 
occurred to him, one dare not suggest. 

Falk stuck to the principle of the Walschaert-Heusinger gear 
by using a return-crank arrangement, (Figure 100.) The valve 
rods were, like their prototypes, lifted or depressed through 
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trunnions and bellcranks. Falk, however, for the sake of easier 
operation, put the main reversing lever on the outside of the 
cab. 

All three of these gears had one thing in common, that the 
block could only be set at the end position relative to the 
sector. ‘The steam admission therefore was constant, since with 
such models expansion was of no use. Bing’s engines were the 
only ones to be supplied with such gear in Gauge o as in 
Gauge 1. Those of Carette were only in Gauge 1, and those of 
Falk in Gauges 1, 2 and 3. 
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3 Beginnings of the Advanced 


Model Railway 


Bassett-Lowke takes things seriously 


We have already noticed, a few pages back, that one of Bing’s 
exhibits at the Paris World Exposition, 1900, had shown 
engines which were to have historical significance. Young 
Bassett-Lowke, who visited the show, was astonished to see the 
skill and precision of German makers of model steam loco- 
motives exemplified in very small gauges, as yet unknown in 
England. He himself an amateur (in the correct sense, which 
means a perfectionist), was the first to realise that here was 
something more than a simple children’s toy; something that 
could be made into glorious replica of the original. Phantasy- 
models, if you like! Further there was the fact that 
Englishmen, living in the country which everybody had to 
thank for the origin of the steam train, had a loving interest in 
that very thing. It was clear that the prospective customers of 
Great Britain, assailed by continual advertisements of the 
fiercely competing railway companies, had fanatically- 
followed favourites among those companies’ locomotive types. 
It was scarcely to be wondered, then, that it was in England 
that the toy railway first grew-up into a model, a recreation, a 
hobby, for grown people.! 

Bassett-Lowke consulted with Stefan Bing, who was man- 
aging the stand in the exhibition, about the making of models to 
British prototypes, and so emerged, early in 1901, the Black 
Prince shown in Figure 61, in correct London and North 
Western livery. Regarding this model The Model Engineer 
(February 1, 1901) may be quoted: “A really creditable 
representation of the ‘Black Prince? LNWR locomotive and 
tender, with slide-valve cylinders and reversing motion, which 
is deserving of great praise as a genuine step in the direction of 
more realistic model locomotives than have often been 
supplied by professional model makers.” From Bassett-Lowke’s 
Fifiy Years of Model Making let us quote this: 

“So impressed was Bassett-Lowke by the workmanship in 
these Paris exhibits that he arranged for locomotives of his own 
designs to be constructed by Continental manufacturers while 
the development of small fittings and parts made in 
Northampton continued. The late Mr. Stefan Bing (who was 


1 Some of the most consummate executants, in skilled model- 
railway circles, known to the Translator, have been women. To take 
a parallel from music; who could play Bach on the pianoforte like 
Myra Hess, unless it were Violet Gordon Woodhouse ? 
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Governing Director of the Nuremberg firm responsible for a 
striking exhibit at the Paris Exhibition showing metal house- 
hold utensils, toy steam engines, and clockwork, steam and 
electrically-driven toy railways), was keenly interested in pro- 
ducing model railways to English designs and samples. 

“The upshot of this experience was the design and introduc- 
tion of the 2}in gauge steam-driven model of the LNWR 
‘Black Prince’ locomotive, one of the first attempts by a 
European firm to produce a model with some resemblance to 
the English prototype. Here was an honest, practical, working 
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reproduction of a famous engine; a machine in which a self- 
respecting enthusiast could take pleasure.’’! 

Under the skilled hand of Henry Greenly, the form of this 
engine was progressively improved. Figure 101 shows the final 
version (made from 1910 onwards) which, owing to successive 
improvements could now be had in Gauge 1, as well as in 
Gauges 2 and 3. Further, it showed a likeness of the design as 
improved and partially rebuilt by F. W. Webb’s successor 


George Whale.” The first “Black Prince” initiated a series of 


beautiful models of British locomotives, with clockwork, steam 


1 The Translator is bound to remark that the real Black Prince— 
and sisters—made a rather disappointing engine on the London and 
North Western Railway, though this was an admirable prototype for 
Bassett-Lowke. With a bigger boiler, as in Alfred the Great, and 
perhaps alterations as to valve gear, there was a very great improve- 
ment, making a splendid engine. But it was too late! Francis Webb 
himself was dying slowly while his successor George Whale was 
rolling along in his diminishing wake to produce ‘‘Precursors”’ 
before C. J. Bowen-Cooke arrived! 

2 Already mentioned in a footnote! A sound man, obviously! But 
how much of the improvement was Whale’s, or the Drawing 
Office’s, or perhaps that of Webb himself? The question is still 
improper, after all these years.— Translator. 
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and electric propulsion, which we can find in old Bassett- 
Lowke catalogues. Particularly popular in its day was a var- 
iation, called Pilot, on the North London Railway’s 4-4-0 tank 
engines (originally introduced by William Adams). Its sim- 
plicity and its limited price brought it within the range of the 
old ‘‘Stork-legs’” types, still so much loved at that time. 
To be sure, it did not fully satisfy the growing British demand 
for a faithful replica. In Bassett-Lowke’s hands there was found 
an interesting compromise. What was wanted was a really 
workable prototype for what might be called, in mixed 
phraseology, a “‘Super-Stork-Legs’’, and that turned up in the 
Ramsbottom “Lady of the Lake” class, 2-2-2, of the LNWR, 
being that company’s only outside-cylinder engine of the older 
sort.! As Bassett-Lowke wanted to offer the engine as cheaply 
as possible, oscillating cylinders came into the picture, so he 
partly covered them with fixed dummies, as Schoenner had 
done before. Made by Carette in Gauges 1 and 2, it appeared in 
1903 (Figure 102). It was offered in Gauge 1 at 31 shillings and 
in Gauge 2 at 33s 6d. All the same, this brave effort was scarcely 
a “scale model’. The boiler had to be pitched too high, to 
allow the flames of the spirit lamp to do their business 
properly. But the advance from the ‘‘Stork-legs’? was unde- 
niable. 

Contemporaneously with models domestically produced by 
German factories, Bassett-Lowke brought on the market other 
engines, hand-made for the larger gauges, ranging from 24in 
(63mm) to 34in (82:5mm). In such relatively large scales, all 
individual peculiarities including of course the correct propor- 
tions of the prototypes, could be decently reproduced, which 
had not been possible with the smaller versions. For example 
let us consider, from Figure 103, the most distinguished repro- 
duction of one of the original three-cylinder compound 4-4-0 


' Excluding such weird antiques as Cornwall and some others. 
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express engines built by the Midland Railway in 1902. Only a 
year later, Bassett-Lowke brought it out in 3}in gauge, using 
the Midland company’s drawings for his guide. It was so 
remarkable, in comparison with previous steam locomotive 
models, that The Model Engineer of September 10, 1903, pub- 
lished an elaborate article, with sectional drawings. To be 
sure, the inside cylinder (high-pressure in the original, unlike 
Webb’s on the London and North Western) was omitted, for it 
has been unpractical to make so small an engine in compound 
form. The boiler was that which the same journal had des- 
cribed as Smithies’ in 1901. This arrangement is shown in 
Figure 104. As will be seen, the essential water-and-steam 
drum—the kettle, if you like—was enclosed within an eccen- 
tric casing which, at the rear, was opened and extended 
downwards in the form of a conventional locomotive firebox, 
and in that part was the spirit lamp. The rear of this inner 
boiler comprised a cast water-chamber from whose lowest 
portion several watertubes went upwards, through the flames, 
to the foremost part of the enclosed drum. That gave very 
good heating surfaces in what amounted to an elongated 
combustion chamber, the tubes passing through the hottest 
flame area, while enclosed in the outer casing. Thus was 
overcome a bad defect of other forms of boiler in small scales. 
This Smithies boiler was made and marketed by Bassett-Lowke 
in all his hand-made models from Gauge 1 upwards. 

For a further example in the smaller gauge, of such an 
internally-fired steam locomotive, we show in Figure 105 
Bassett-Lowke’s Gauge 1 model of the London and North 
Western company’s four-cylinder simple 4-6-0 locomotive of 
1913. The first of the real ones was No. 2222 Sir Gilbert 
Claughton, and gave the name of *‘Claughtons”’ to the ensuing 
class. A later one became a “‘war-memorial-locomotive’’, to be 
given the number 1914 and the name Patriot. With the war 
over, people could buy the engine with either identity. With 
the inside cylinders simply suppressed, so good a likeness was 
achieved that a photograph of the model could deceive some 
people. A 2łin gauge version of this engine had complete 
Walschaert valve gear.! 


1 The Author’s original text gives it as Heusinger gear. The two 
original gears were independently invented in Belgium and 
Germany. Their later forms were barely distinguishable, and as the 
London and North Western company, and other British ones, used 
the term Walschaert’s, it is here given. 


Fig. 107 


We would like, further, to give another example of the way 
in which Bassett-Lowke achieved apparent reality. He was 
faced with the problem of producing a convincing locomotive, 
driven by steam in Gauge 1, and even Gauge o, on four 
wheels. Here again he looked for some workable prototype. 
Now in 1906 the London and South Western Railway had 
introduced some 2-2-0 tank engines for light passenger 
traffic.! Some four years later these were slightly enlarged to 
0-4-0 and the result still was not a shunting-engine design, 
which would have served but poorly with passenger carriages 
on the open stretches, and which commanded little regard 
from the British model-buying public. In any case, Bassett- 
Lowke was faced with certain practical necessities. Above all, 
the boiler must be made bigger; certainly for sufficient water 
capacity. So, by such expansion, London and South Western 
No. 101 achieved a sort of apotheosis in Bassett-Lowke’s No. 
112 (Figure 106.) It looked realistic in Gauge 1, appearing 
thus in 1910, and later there was made a Gauge o version. 
Made also with clockwork drive, outwardly the measurements 
(at any rate in Gauge 1) were the same except in the shape 
and arrangement of the cylinders, and therein was the sole 
example, known to us, of such practice.” 


Even clockwork can be more than a toy 


We shall immediately see that the skilled hand of Henry 
Greenly could produce really artistic results with clockwork 
locomotives, too. British locomotives of that time, predomin- 
antly with inside cylinders, inside gear and very smooth lines, 
particularly lent themselves to modelling. Unsatisfied by the 
ultimate forms of 0-4-0 locomotive with separate tenders, 
Bassett-Lowke had from Bing a simple free-lance standard 
type, 2-4-0, which could be had in the colours of the LNW, 
Midland, GN, and LSW companies. There were plenty of these 


1 These were wretched things, most of which the London and 
South Western company astutely managed to sell to stupid 
Government officials once their designer, Dugald Drummond, was 
dead and, soon after, the nation at war with the Germans. 

* The engine shown which, however, has clockwork drive, has a 
new dome casing with a hole in the top. In a steam model, that let 
out the blown-off steam from the screw-in safety-valve which it 
enclosed. In the original form, with two dummy safety-valve 
columns, the cover was liable to come off like a hat if the real 
safety-valve behaved too exuberantly. The Translator bored a hole 
and soldered on an improvised brass bellmonth à la Peckett! 
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2-4-0 passenger engines in England up to 1914, and even 
later.! 

These small-gauge 2-4-0 engines were cheap, but could 
scarcely be called real models. The first design to be something 
of a replica was a reproduction of the Great Western 
Railway’s Atbara class 4-4-0, a late development of which 
(City of Truro) was credited with a maximum speed of 102mph 
with an Ocean Mail train on May g, 1904. As shown in Figure 
107, these Great Western engines were of the unusual type, for 
4-4-0 arrangement, which had outside bearings throughout.” 
Both main and bogie frames were cast, which made them very 
heavy and at the same time less liable to derailment. The 
interpretations in Gauges 1 and 2 kept very closely to scale, 
but the necessity for a smaller diameter in the coupled wheels 
made the finished article look more like the Bulldog variety, 
which had been built specially for the steep gradients in the 
extreme south-west of England. But even such a good resemb- 
lance as that was not deemed possible in Gauge o, possibly on 
the grounds of cost. In that size, a standard clockwork 
mechanism was installed, with its coupling rods absurdly 
inside the outside frames while these retained the form of the 
hornplates for outside bearings and cranks. Even Bassett- 
Lowke could weaken! 

The Great Western ‘“‘Atbara” initiated a series of further, 
very well designed locomotives, to enumerate all of which 
would take up far too much space. A classic, however, was the 
reproduction of the 4-4-0 George the Fifth of the LNWR, 
which was made or imitated by many other firms, and which 
was itself a development of the earlier LNWR. Precursor class, 
previously modelled. The ‘George’ is shown in Figure 108 
(Gauge 2). 

It is astonishing and regrettable that those same German 
firms, which were manufacturing Bassett-Lowke’s cheaper 
lines for him, did not make similarly true-to-reality engines for 
German customers. Even Bing’s earlier conjuring of the 
Bavarian S 2/6 was not in the same rank with those. How 
happily could one imagine things! How lovely some German 
replicas could have been, not least for the collectors who came 
after! But as yet, model railways as such were not taken so 
seriously in Germany. 


Henry Greenly’s standards 


Märklin indeed, as we have seen, had brought order to the 
chaos of rail gauges, but there remained formidable differences 
in the profiles of the vehicles offered, even though they were to 
the same gauge. Certainly the vehicles could be marshalled in 
one train, but the aspect of such a train was far from harmon- 


1 All the same, what was plausible for the first three railways 
mentioned was not so for the South Western. That company’s 
examples of the type were archaic in form, almost invariably with 
outside cylinders, and the last 2-4-0 express engine (Briton) was 
scrapped in 1899. Great Western had been a better choice. 

2 In Europe at that time, the Dutch State Railway had similar 
engines, otherwise unknown except for the French Outrances and 
copies for Spain. In Africa there was, however, a direct descent from 
Swindon in Egypt, through F. Trevithick. 


ious.! Quite early, model-railway fanciers were grumbling over 
this mess. A letter to The Model Engineer of January 15, 1901, 
contained the question: “Do you not think it most desirable 
that in model railway work as in all mechanical work, we 
should work to a standard, so far as is practicable?” That 
writer recalled that the already existing Society of Model 
Engineers had laid down for locomotives built by its members 
in 34in gauge (89mm) a scale of fin to ıft (one sixteenth), but 
added that such large and expensive models were not within 
the means of everybody. Consequently, he proposed the fol- 
lowing scales for smaller sizes: Gauge 1 fin (44°5mm), scale $in 
to ıft (one thirty-second); gauge 2$in (67mm), scale in to 
ıft (one twenty-first). This letter let loose a long and substan- 
tial discussion among readers, who approached the question 
from all possible standpoints as to practicability. Thinking 
back to that time it is interesting to note that one correspon- 
dent roundly condemned the ı$in width (Gauge 1) because it 
entailed boiler capacities that were quite frivolous, and that 
the locomotives primed so badly that they were “rather good 
models of water-carts’. Clearly this writer had the old 
“Dribblers’ in mind. In its issue of December 31, 1903, the 
journal published a breakdown of the discussion, emphasising 
that after careful study of existing catalogues one saw that 
there were already existing standard gauges (which meant 
those made by Märklin) and consequently, proper scales could 
be worked out from these, proportionately, in larger gauges. 

Even Bassett-Lowke’s models did not originally conform to a 
single set of standards. But quite apart from basic scales, there 
were other things to be watched, if industrial harmony was to 
be achieved. This, Greenly was the first fully to realise, and 
from the specifications then being followed on the market he 
set forth the first general standards for model railways, em- 
bracing not only rail gauges and construction gauges, but 
dimensions for wheel treads, flanges, height and centres of 
buffers, check-rail distances, and so forth, for the commercial 
gauges I to 3 (which last was fixed at 63mm). He it was, too, 
who rejected the old method of measuring gauge between 
rail-head centres, taking it between the inner surfaces of the 
heads. Here are the most important of the Greenly standards: 


Gauge Distance Scale Reduction 
between rails 
0 1zin = 32mm 7mm/1ft 1/43-5 
1 1zin = 45mm 10mm/1ft 1/30 
2 2in = 51mm Tein/tft 1/27 
3 2#in = 64mm Min/1ft 1/23 


1 From real practice one recalls such various juxtapositions as 
those of small London and North Western, and big Midland 
carriages, in Great Britain; and—far more grotesque—of an old 
Wagons-Lits sleeper among enormous ex-Russian coaches in a 
country like Lithuania between the wars. But at least the buffing 
gear matched! 
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For simplicity in description, Gauge 3 was called “‘half-inch 
scale”. The mixing of English and metrical scales in the 
smaller gauges had the object of cutting out all-too-fearsome 
complications. It encountered severe critics, whose objections 
are still with us. 

For railways made to these scales, Bassett-Lowke coined the 
term “scale models’. It was used in his Model Railway 
Handbook, in all editions since the first, about 1908. 

The German toymakers who, as we have seen, used to copy 
their respective models, recognised tacitly these basic stan- 
dards, having in view the possibility that their products could 
be employed with their competitors’, at any rate the better 
ones. At the same time there emerged a sort of standardisation 
for the cheaper lines in Gauges o and 1, in which “large” and 
“small? vehicles could be distinguished. (It had, if the once- 
youthful translator might be allowed, grotesque 
especially when a small but remarkably powerful Karl Bub 
0-4-0 engine in Gauge o, which he had named Hamlet, walked 
away tender-first with a couple of big Bassett-Lowke coaches. 
Bing’s “big” carriages were larger yet! 


results, 


British trains of German origins 


The success enjoyed by Bassett-Lowke in his models to British 
prototypes drew Marklin to the making of something similar 
for such a good market. He went for this in a suitably massive 
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way, which was already discernible in his 1904 catalogue, 
wherein one finds no less than four locomotives in Gauge o, 
eight in Gauge 1, whereof three were to be had also in Gauge 
2, and two in Gauge 3, all clockwork-driven. Further there 
were steam specimens, Gauge o—one 
repeated in Gauges 1 and 2—and five more in Gauges 1 and 2, 


including five in 
one of which was repeated in Gauge 3. Several of these were 
arbitrarily painted in the colour-styles of certain British rail- 
ways, notably the LNW, the GN, the Midland and the 
GE. Young England could consider its choice up to a point. 
Märklin variations were limited, certainly in Gauge o, to the 
shapes of cabs and splashers and to the colours and lining. 
Otherwise the engines were of usual Märklin types, designed 
for the German home market. Admittedly there was a capped 
or flared-top chimney, the same in all cases, that being 
typically English (though in real practice the Bavarian S 3/6 
Pacific had a splendid example, some years later, while in 
Saxony there was the much older Hartmann chimney at that 
time). 

In Figure 109 we show for an example the simplest steam 
locomotive of this supposedly English assortment. It was fur- 
ther remarkable in that it had a single inside cylinder, directly 
acting on the leading axle which was appropriately cranked. 
Perhaps it was the Marklin answer to the earlier ‘‘power- 
locomotive” of Nuremberg. 

Much more exciting was the Charles Dickens (Figure 110) 
based on a class which at that time was familiar enough to the 
travellers to and from Scotland by the West Coast expresses. 
It was built in Gauges 1 and 2 for both clockwork and electric 
propulsion. In its electric version (Märklin’s, that is, not the 
LNW sort) it retained the cramped motor-unit already 
familiar to us. That Marklin lumpishness of the time, already 
noted too, simply swallowed the original austere elegance of 
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Fig. 111 


Fig. 112 


Fig. 113 


Fig. 115 


the much-loved London and North Western “Jumbo” class. 
The same sort of engine, somewhat elongated and provided 
with a bogie and outside cylinders of cast lead, was Märklin’s 
offering on behalf of the Black Prince. 

We must pass by other early Märklin designs of British sort, 
even, for example, an attempt at a Midland bogie single. But 
as was the firm’s wont, models were refined from season to 
season, including the British ones. Most noteworthy was that 


Fig. 116 


produced in 1906, shown in Figure 112. It represented La 
France, the first of three French de Glehn compound engines 
which the Great Western company had purchased in 1903 
and 1905 from the Alsace Engine Works, for comparison with 
contemporary Swindon practice. Compared with the alleged 
Charles Dickens, there was a very emphatic improvement, but 
the muddled approach to achievement of good proportions 
was still apparent. Compulsion by small radii on curves made 
it expedient that the second and third axles of the six-wheeled 
tender should be mounted in a bogie.! The engine was made 
only in Gauge 1, with clockwork propulsion. 

While La France was entirely a Märklin enterprise, the firm 
saw itself ready to make such models as Bassett-Lowke put on 
the market. These had to include the famous Ivatt Atlantic 
express engines of the GNR. There were two available 
prototypes; the oldest with a low-pitched boiler and the lower 
part of the firebox within the compass of the wheels; and the 
later, with a bigger, more highly-pitched boiler, and a wide— 
then quite un-British—firebox overhanging the main frames 
(cf. Figure 118, which does not, however, show the Märklin 
version). Märklin chose the older prototype, but to allow for 
the clockwork mechanism pitched the boiler up. Considering 
the practice usual just before the first World War, Gauge o 
was better served than it had been previously, while the engine 
was made in Gauge 1 also. The better-known North British 
Atlantic by Märklin, which unlike the Great Northern was to 
be found in the German home catalogues, first came on the 
market in 1919. Both designs, however, suffered from the 
Marklin lack of regard for good lines, and could not be 
compared with the Bassett-Lowke versions. 

Much better was the London and North Western engine 
Precursor, of which a Marklin example is shown in Figure 112. 
Bassett-Lowke had been producing from this prototype, and 
the Märklin version, in Gauges 0 and 1, was externally almost 
up to his standards. 

With steam-driven locomotives, the Märklin single-flue 
boiler was a stumbling-block where outlines true-to-reality had 
to be followed. In the two smaller gauges, there was no room 
between the frames for that mushroom-burner; furthermore, it 
could not be got-in if there were a trailing carrying axle. With 
a single exception in Gauge 3, Märklin did not attempt a 


1 Though not for the three French compounds on the GWR, such 
single-bogie tenders were not unknown at that time. 


Fig. 117 


steam-driven Atlantic and in other cases too, for the same 
reason, there had to be much overhang, with consequently 
disturbed proportions, at the rear. 

Even more difficult was it to produce in Gauge 1, let alone 
Gauge 0, a convincing model with the Märklin flue-tube 
boiler. None better than a caricature could result, as we can 
see from Figure 113. All good proportions were simply thrown 
over the side, and the engine was about twice as tall as it 
ought to be, especially in comparison with the diminutive 
vehicles of the same time. 

We see from Figure 114 that later Märklin refinements still 
could not get round that boiler with its domed firebox and 
internal flue. Figure 114 shows that furnished no good visual 
impression. The prototype was that next series which Bassett- 
Lowke had taken for his Midland engine. But there was one 
thing in which Märklin steam locomotives achieved marked 
credit. ‘They steamed, and consequently went well, and their 
handsome paint did not so abruptly perish as did that of the 
externally-fired engines. 

Bing had, and was bound by, contract with Bassett-Lowke. 
All the same, we find in his catalogues after 1900 only a few 
engines in the British idiom, such as that shown in Figure 115, 
from 1908.1 This was to be had only in the larger gauges; 3 
(64mm) and 4 (72mm). It is of interest to compare the engine 
with that shown in Figure 88. Drive was by clockwork. An 
outwardly similar engine by Bing, steam-driven, was quite 
lately shown to us by a collector. 

Even the House of Planck felt compulsion, among all the 
“Stork-legs’’ and “‘power-locomotives’’, to produce something 
more lifelike in the interests of competition. In Planck’s 1903 
catalogue we find two 4-4-0 locomotives, whereof the larger is 
shown in Figure 116. The text asserted that these steam engines 
had been made from “original drawings”. With the best will 
in the world one cannot determine what that prototype might 
have been. Is it possible that the Planck outfit simply could 
not interpret the contemporary technical journals? The shape 
of the cab suggested, in England, either the North Eastern or 
the Great Eastern. (The former did at least have at that time 
one outside-cylinder 4-4-0, the beautiful Smith compound No. 

1 Surveying this is rather like contemplating a collie dog with 
plum-pudding spots, with whose ancestry a Dalmatian had obviously 
had something to do. The initials MR, the number 116, the 
enormous driving-wheel splashers followed by an oblong panel- 


plate, the red-painted frames under the smokebox and the safety- 
valve casing bespeak preoccupation with Derby.—Translator. 
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1619, which ran for many years—Translator.) If it were 
supposed to represent the elegant English lines, the engine 
must be described as having looked rather stiff. 

Even Karl Bub could not help reproducing the British style 
to some extent. The firm remained, nevertheless, within the 
realm of simpler toys. We have taken the original of Figure 
117 from a catalogue of 1925, but since the tender bears the 
initials L& NWR (sic) this train probably originated in an 
earlier vintage. The engine was obviously inspired by the then 
ageing Precursor class, and, like the two carriages shown, 
scarcely made a convincing “‘scale model”. 

While Bing made the more superior models of this type for 
Bassett-Lowke, Carette was making the cheaper lines, likewise 
all the carriages and wagons. The contract between Carette 
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and the English partner seems not to have been so binding as 
that of Bing. Anyway, we find in Carette’s catalogues the same 
things as those in Bassett-Lowke at the same time. In the later 
ones we find the famed Great Northern Atlantic. First it 
appeared, somewhat expensively, from Bing, and then in a 
simpler form (Figure 118) from Carette. As to their lines, both 
very faithfully followed those of the second GNR design with 
wide firebox. The Carette engine was made, with clockwork 
drive, in Gauges o and 1; Bing’s was made in both gauges for 
either clockwork or electric propulsion, using the low voltages 
which were demanded in England. 

Carette made for Bassett-Lowke a big 4-4-0 steam loco- 
motive on the 67mm gauge, which came intermediately 
between the mass-produced models and the hand-made ones. 
It could be had, also, in several pieces for home assembly. It 
was a fairly close reproduction of the unique Smith three- 
cylinder compound 4-4-0 engine No. 1619, mentioned just 
previously in parenthesis, which was the forerunner of the 
Midland compound engines illustrated in Figure 103. This 


North Eastern engine was chosen because it had two promin- 
ent outside cylinders. (As remarked, inside cylinders were 
difficult in small models.) Of this type, Carette made a very 
agreeable-looking (though historically quite inaccurate) en- 
gine which we illustrate in Figure 119, made in Gauge 1. 
There is a whiff of Planck’s earlier specimen, just previously 
shown.! New in a Gauge I engine was the use of cast plates for 
the platforms, splashers and cab-sides, which made a solid job 
of it, and good weight for adhesion. In addition to this, cast 
body members were less vulnerable in derailments or careless 
handling. 


Ives faces the German Invasion 


When Ives’ works in America went up in flames, just before 
Christmas of 1900, all the machine-tools were destroyed. So 
Ives faced an entirely new beginning. The firm faced also the 
mounting competition and success of German makers, under 
which it had become clear that the old cast-iron trains running 
on American floors had had their day. The firm went over to 
this novelty from abroad, and in 1901 brought out its first, 
admittedly very primitive, clockwork trains on rails. Marklin’s 
rail system was taken over without alteration, so much so that 
he reproduced in his catalogues Märklin layouts with German 
captions. But quality was not up to German standards. The 
smallest of the new Ives locomotives was made of tinplate, 
with the 2-2-0 wheel arrangement. A tatty thing, it could not 
stand up to comparison with the cheapest products of 
Nuremberg, and it soon fell by the way. 

In the next, rather larger, Ives locomotives, cast-iron bodies 
were incorporated as in the old floor-running toys. Out of this 
came a characteristically American technique in such things. 
As we have already noticed, hollow iron castings saved a great 
deal of manual work, and allowed for simple painting by 
dipping. Even the cars were, as we shall see further, Marklin 
warmed-up; witness the shape of the axle-guards (rigid ones 
being, by then, unknown in real American practice!) An Ives 
toy-train-set of the years 1901-1902 is shown in Figure 120. 
When Ives went over to colour-lithography for tinplate 
vehicles there came a stage when it was difficult to tell whether 

! Your translator’s impression is one of what William Adams 
might have produced had he stayed long enough on the Great 
Eastern to have built Claud Hamilton, having somehow got hold of 


the Worsdell cab in the meantime. It purported to be a Great 
Eastern engine, anyway, and was suitably painted. 
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Ives was copying the Germans or the Germans were copying 
Ives. Even the dimensions of the cars were frequently the 
same. 

At the same time, Ives had produced a definite style in the 
engine built-up of iron castings, which became characteris- 
tically American when such other American competitors as 
American Flyer, Miniature Railways, and latterly Lionel took 
it up. From these early days we show in Figure 121 an Ives 
supposed 4-4-0 engine put on the market in 1902. It was 
entirely toylike, and its aspect was governed by nursery con- 
siderations. To allow sufficient room for the clockwork, the 
boiler barrel was placed absurdly high, likewise the uncon- 
nected cylinders whose lower perimeters were above the tops 
of the driving wheels! That was to give plenty of room for the 
bogie to swing in, and typical of Ives practice was the making 
of the forward main frames in one piece with the supposed 
bogie, pilot and all. To give better adhesion, the big wheels 
had knurled treads. Even here one may be permitted a 
comparison with that misbegotten Märklin engine in Figure 
113. Ives, like most of the makers of that time, was blandly 
disregarding scales and proper appearances, simply aiming at 
producing what people would consider a nice toy. 

Also, on that side of the Atlantic, there was growing up a 
demand among customers (and their children) for something 
like a real train. Figure 122 shows how far Ives’ refinements 
went by the time (1910) the firm was coming on the market 
with electric propulsion. Certainly the proportions are better, 
even though the preposterous position of the cylinders, and the 
forward truck, pilot and supposed main frames were a legacy 
of the earlier specimen. The connecting rods were quite inflex- 
ible, cranked to the rear axle and stabbing like bayonets in 
and out of the dummy cylinders, with no coupling rods to the 
big wheels forward. Coupling was achieved, however, by a 
great cogwheel. The side rods one can only describe as 
American toymaking at its worst. 

With such small engines, only very crude details could be 
rendered in cast-iron. When holding such a little American toy 
engine, at the beginning of the nineteen-twenties even, one’s 
sensation was rather that of holding a hand-grenade, which 
had been too familiar to many during the war recently ended. 
As an example of that time, we show such an engine in Figure 
123, which was an American Flyer product. The American 
Flyer Manufacturing Company was at the time Ives’ severest 
American competitor. Just as Bub was a step lower than Bing, 
so was the difference between Ives and American Flyer, the 
former being the better of the two. 
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Lionel’s error produces a new “standard gauge” 


Lionel began with the production of trains after the style of 
Carlisle and Finch in the old American school. The firm 
wished, all the same, to do rather better than that, and 
certainly to give the engines more power. To that end came 
steel-strip rails to a gauge of 2$in (73mm) which was something 
like Marklin’s Gauge 3. The first Lionel Lines (ultimate 
fleet-name) were for two-rail electric traction on a low 
voltage. In accordance with the advance of electric traction, 
Lionel took as a sort of prototype the early electric locomotives 
which headed trains—steam locomotive and all—through the 
long Camden-Waverly tunnel section under Baltimore, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. (Initially these machines had 
been composed of two heavy four-wheel motor units arti- 
culated back-to-back, making together what in later parlance 
would have been a ‘‘Bo-Bo.’’) True to type, Lionel ruthlessly 
simplified, reducing the aggregate of four axles, with articu- 
lation, to two without (Figure 124).! The driving motor was 
below floor-level, almost like that of an electric tram. In 
particular, these locomotives were more lovingly executed 
than were competitive manufactures in the 2in gauge. They 
had axle-boxes properly supporting the body through spiral 
springs. This was a distinguishable American advance. Brak- 
ing and reversing were from a lever in the cab. 

The second example from this time was quite an individual 
effort, for it represented a motor trolley, such as were numerous 
on city tramways (Figure 125). Thanks to the under-floor 


1 The visual result, to contemporary eyes, resembled not so much 
a locomotive as a special brake-van for very steep cable-worked 
gradients on main lines; e.g. Liége-Ans rather than Glasgow- 
Cowlairs, the North British vans being unroofed. 
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motor, the body could serve as such for conveyed materials. 
The same sort of truck was sold, without motors, as a trailer, 
and in addition to this came one bearing a crane. 

About 1906 Lionel decided that such large and expensive 
models had but a limited market. Consequently the firm went 
over to a smaller gauge, and also, from the steel-strip track to 
the rolled-tinplate, three-rail sort which Märklin had 
introduced. One can easily enough surmise that his products 
were made with an eye to the Märklin Gauge 2. It seems not 
to have been apparent to Lionel that Märklin was making 
gauge-measurement from middle-to-middle in 54mm. So 
Lionel made his gauge thus, but between the inner sides of the 
rail-heads, making a gauge of 2}in for his new designs. What 
had happened was that Lionel first realised the error when all 
the necessary machine tools had been made and were ready. 
Anyway, owing to a passing error involving all recognised 


gauges, this firm finally settled, throughout the United States, 
a new standard gauge larger than the established Gauge o, but 
agreeing with nothing else. Lionel shilly-shallied, for a long 
time, as to which measurement should be adopted as a stan- 
dard gauge. In Lionel catalogues up to 1912, the thing was 
put down simply as “‘2in gauge”, and that made a lot of 
trouble for customers who wanted to enrich their Gauge 2 
lines with Lionel vehicles. Later Lionel varied his gauge 
statement between 2/;in and 2lin, and only from 1937 on- 
wards did this firm admit the truth, namely that the gauge 
was really 2lin. The firm had used the term “standard gauge” 
(registered with the US Patent Office) since, in 1915, it had 
begun to build in Gauge o.! 

In the new “standard gauge”, there were produced simul- 
taneously several tram-cars and three model steam-outline 
locomotives. As to the trams, we shall come to them later, but 
of the steam engines we illustrate in Figure 126, the largest 
form, incorporating a genuine American 4-4-0 locomotive, 
which, unlike those of Ives, was entirely of sheet metal. It 
came out with even such an arrangement as a carefully 
designed cross-head attached to the after cranks, guided 
through two rounded slidebars each side. The motor had its 
power from six-to-eight dry batteries. Connection with the 
house electric-lighting equipment could be arranged by a 


‘ Was this an early example of that colossal swindle known, in 
later times and for all sorts of things, as “planned obsolescence” ?— 
Translator. 
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Fig. 128 
Fig. 130 


Fig. 129 


Fig. 131 


metal resistance, or, with alternating current, through a trans- 
former. In the latter case, and according to the number of cars 
to be attached, the tension ranged from 19 to 30 Volts. With 
direct current, 6-12 The 
axles, 


other Lionel 
thoush the outline 


remained the same. In these cases, the cab, normally open at 


Volts sufficed. two 


engines were reduced to two 
the rear, would be covered by an ugly hood, making the 
engine a supposed tank-type. This hood being combined with 
a four-wheel tender, the whole outfit was offered as a ‘‘swit- 
cher”. All three types were marketed by Lionel, with little 
change, until 1923. 


New York Central for electric prototypes 


In 1910 Lionel produced in that new “standard gauge’’ some 
electric locomotive types, in which the firm was inspired by 
the Class S on the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad, as it had been for so long. New York Central had 
been compelled to convert to electric traction all lines entering 
central New York, in the interests of putting down smoke 
pollution. The little Lionel electric locomotives were, at first, 
much simplified to the extent of having six very small wheels, 
but almost at once were further reduced to two driving axles 
(Figure 127). It was a considerable simplification and a severe 
contraction of a prototype which began as 1-Do-1 and speedily 
owing to truck-troubles, 2-Do-2! Set on two bogies, and thus 
considerably more imposing, the locomotive shown in Figure 
128 was to be of its time the largest and most popular Lionel 


Fig. 133 


Fig, 132 


Ellok. The body-casing, now considerably longer and made of 
stout tinplate, was much more like reality even while the two 
bogies with coupled axles were the same as the motor unit in 
the 4-4-0 steam-outline engine. About 1920, this was the 
keystone of the arch built by Lionel in the first phase. 

In comparison with German engines of the same time, those 
of Lionel were raw and brash. There was no comparison, 
either, in the quality of the cars. Even beside the cleanly 
lithographed Ives things, they were poor. That the firm of 
Lionel not only took upon itself to further, but actually 
adopted, a nonconformist gauge is one of many unexplained facts 
which we continually encounter in our study of the develop- 
ment of commercial modelling. 

Anyway, in 1910—the same year as that favoured by 
Lionel—Ives came forward with an electric locomotive after 
the same prototype, and that even in Gauge o. Typical of 
origin was the building-up of the body from cast-iron plates, 
and that meant ugly, clinched, out-of-scale rivet-heads. The 
wheels were massive; they had no spokes, and they were 
turned by a huge external cogwheel. In the immediately 
ensuing years the design was permanently improved and given 
outside frames, and by 1912 there was something decidedly 
better with the ı-B-ı arrangement of axles, which really 
looked reasonably like the prototype Unlike 
those of Lionel, the Ives locomotives had small pantographs on 
top for overhead contact 


Figure 129). 


(as in the originals) in the long 
tunnel sections. These, in reality very small, were simply 


Fig. 134 


cast-iron dummies in the toy version. Ives was the only North 
American firm to make such electric locomotives also with 
clockwork drive, using two axles only.! 

It was not long before Bing had begun to copy 
American things quite faithfully. The German firm even made 
cast-iron bodies. The smaller specimens were four-wheeled and 
the larger double-bogied. ‘Then from 1912 onwards Bing made 
chiefly for the European market, in which such cast-iron 
things were held in little favour. (Customs on mechanical toys 
were charged according to weight.) There was another New 


these 


1 The quick marketing of such goods may, even then, have been 
part of the education of American youth in the idea of quick 
obsolescence, on which, later, the whole vast economy of General 
Motors and other such corporations would be founded.—Translator. 
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York Central locomotive in pure tinplate (Figure 130). The 
motor was mounted on one of the two bogies, and its tractive 
effort was so petty that the supposed model left much to be 
desired. Furthermore, it would go only in one direction! 

Of course, Märklin could not just stand on the touchline. 
This firm’s interpretation of the New York Central electric 
locomotives, which appeared shortly before the outbreak of 
war in 1914 and which later came on the German market, was 
strongly influenced by the Ives type, even as to the casing, but 
it was made of tinplate stampings as we can see on comparing 
Figure 131 Figure 129. The former figure shows 
Märklin’s clockwork version; the electric one had working 
headlamps at each end. Like Ives, Märklin supplied simplified 
forms on two axles only. 

Last in this field at that time let us name the German firm 
of Kraus, whose American-style, cast-iron-bodied engine in 
Figure 132 was yet another copy of the Ives form. This was 
made in Gauge o, for clockwork or electric propulsion. With 
commercial candour, it was listed in the catalogue 
curiously translated “moving car” 


with 


singular 
as a motor-car,! 


1 Triebwagen, which meant the leading car in a procession of 


German trams, or the motive one in a multiple-unit train. The word 
has no connection with what Frenchmen and Americans term 
automobiles. 
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Among the North American manufacturers, which still 
remained true to the old ‘“‘2in gauge tradition, only 
Voltampere (‘‘Voltamp’’) went for large electric locomotives, 
still in New York Central style. The body in this case was of 
cut-out sheet metal, while the bogies, on the contrary, was of 
cast-iron with axle boxes properly sprung. Since those bogies 
were of the sort known in America as ‘‘diamond-framed’’, the 
model suggested the practice of American interurban lines. In 
recognition of this, Voltampere defined it as a “suburban 
engine’ yet, at the same time gave it the initials of the mighty 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


European Electric-locomotive models 


Since we are on the subject of main-line electric locomotives, it 
is about time we considered those based on European practice. 
Before 1914, European prototypes were certainly limited. The 
earliest very important installation of electric traction on a 
main line was on the underground extension of the Paris- 
Orleans Railway from the Austerlitz station to the Quai 
d’Orsay in Paris, penetrating the heart of the city, and thus 
widely known. Märklin rose to the occasion easily. The 
Central London locomotive shown in Figure 75 was suffi- 
ciently modified to resemble the ‘‘Salt-cellars’’ (boites a sel) of 
the PO. The nickname was as old as the engines. These, whose 
purpose was comparable to the older ones in Baltimore, 
furnished prototypes which could be interpreted in small, 
two-axle forms. The cabs were in the middle of each, between 
bonnet-ends, hence the American term of “steeple-cab’ for 
such machines. 

Bing, too, took up the “Salt-cellars” and brought out in 
1912, in Gauge 1, the example shown in Figure 132. It was 
nearer to reality, in appearance, than the Märklin version, 
but—goodness knows why—the cab was made absurdly high. 
The total height of the locomotive was not less than 63in 
(17cm), although the normal height in Gauge 1 was not above 
4fin to 54in (12-13cm). According to the catalogue—and in 
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Fig. 139 


fact—the Gauge o version was 2-B-2 but in Gauge I, as shown 
in Figure 134, there were two bogies, one of which bore the 
motor. The cab windows were glazed. Whence Bing got the 
prototype suggested in Figure 135 one cannot surely say; it is a 
puzzle. Your author remembers, at any rate, having seen an 
illustration of a 6ocm gauge, petrol-electric French locomotive 
built for movement in fortifications, having a certain likeness 
to this Bing design. Although carried out in Gauge 1, it has a 
marked narrow-gauge look about it.! 


! To the Translator, the cab has a distinct Italian whiff some- 
where, as in certain engines on the three-phase lines seen about 
Turin and Genoa in his boyhood, and for many years after. 
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The city railways in London were at that time worked by 
several distinct companies. The Central London Railway we 
have considered, but there were several others, including the 
pioneer Metropolitan Railway, whereon, by then, outer- 
suburban trains were coming in and out of the city, headed, 
within urban limits, by electric locomotives of the sort shown 
in Figure 136, (known as ““Camels’” in the earliest form). 
These were reproduced in the first reasonably detailed and 
scaled commercial models of electric locomotives, and (could 
it have been otherwise?) it was at the instance of Bassett- 
Lowke. We learn in his catalogue of 1911 that he had got the 
official drawings from the company. The Metropolitan 
“Camel” was produced by Carette, and appeared in that 
firm’s catalogue too. Low-voltage current was used, with a 
permanent-magnet motor driving to one bogie of the two. 


American trains made in Germany 

While German locomotive builders never captured any sort of 
a market in the United States, German toymakers did so with 
their products; certainly with trains. Even with Märklin, the 
locomotive practice ofthe Land-of-Unbounded-Possibilities (in 
the sales sense of the term) was represented even in the oldest 
catalogue we have before us, that of 1895. That contains the 
American-style train shown in Figure 137. Certainly this was the 
first which, under an existing constructive system, achieved 
the American line. It may have been that the man responsible for 
the illustration took certain liberties, and so we show in Figure 
138 asomewhat later representation in which Märklin practice 
is clear. Observe, on the sides of the cars, the great American 
emblem with its eagle displayed! 

In moving into the American market, Märklin pursued two 
different courses. In the first, he went for the classic American 
type, a Gauge ı live-steam example of which, made about 
1906, is shown in Figure 139. This was remarkable in being 
the only engine of the kind really to have proper American bar 
frames. ‘The long overhang at the rear was less disturbing than 
it might have been, for it was to be seen on many real 
American locomotives. On the debit side, there was the very 
British-looking chimney which, further, was much too low. 

The last pure-American design by Märklin, in steam 
(Figure 140) had been made before the First World War, but 
it was continued for some time after that. It exemplified 
undoubted progress in one direction, but marked retrogression 
on another, for bar frames gave way to plate frames. Further- 
more, in this there reappeared the old Märklin arrangement in 
which the wheels were coupled by an intermediate gear-wheel, 
which allowed the omission of coupling rods. ‘There was this 
much progress on the production side; the engine was to be 
had in Gauge o as well as in Gauge 1. 

Marklin’s other way into the American market entailed the 
adaptation of ordinary Continental types by the mounting of a 
different sort of cab, and of such other things as the shocking- 
bad pilot, and a bell, both intended to make the thing look 
“American”. One notes a suspicious resemblance to the engine 
shown in Figure 59, when considering that in Figure 141. Also, 
there were those American car bodies of antiquated sort with 
open platforms, mounted on two-axle frames. 

Further, Bing’s American selection began to develop, but of 
its origins we know nothing. American “electric trains’? went 
back to the object shown in Figure 67. In the Bing German 
catalogue of 1912 we find the engine shown in Figure 142. 
It could be had with a genuine American cab, and a pilot 
instead of buffers, and a bell on top. Since Ives’ general 
adoption of cast-iron bodies, it had seemed expedient to Bing 
to make American engines like this. Apart from simple four- 
wheelers, the firm built 4-4-0 engines thus, and the largest 
Gauge 1 example is shown in Figure 143. The resemblance to 
the Ives engine in Figure 122 is undeniable. The Americans 
were somewhat astonished and disgusted to discover that the 
Bing cast pieces were cleaner and thinner than theirs and that 
there were proper piston-rods passing diametrically through 
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the cylinders from cross-heads on the connecting rods. The 
leading truck, as in Ives practice, was combined with the 
forward part of the locomotive. In the electrically-driven 
version, which offered more power, the pinion on the 
armature shaft meshed with a large intermediate gear-wheel 
between both axles. 

For the best model of an American engine at that time, we 
have to thank Carette. Figure 144 shows the clockwork ver- 
sion, carried out in Gauges o to 2, and it was noteworthy on 
several scores. The cylinders represented the Vauclain com- 
pound arrangement, which was much built in the United 
States at the turn of the century, with the high-pressure 
cylinder superimposed each side on the low-pressure, each pair 
of piston rods driving a common cross-head and connecting 
rod. In this form (in real American practice) it was possible to 
discard the hated crank axle otherwise needed with four 
cylinders. The valve chests were inside, and worked by inside 
Stephenson link motion. So it was, even in the clockwork 
model. In that, the valve rods and the rockers were there, and 
were worked by a simple arrangement, not outwardly visible, 
having a single eccentric. This Carette engine is thus twice 
remarkable; firstly in that it reproduced the Vauclain arrange- 
ment of superimposed cylinders, and secondly in that it had a 
mobile, though clockwork driven, representation of valve gear. 
Thereapart, the aspect was much more true to life than in 
previous American attempts. 

The corresponding model in live steam was scarcely so 
representational as the clockwork example. There was neces- 
sarily but one cylinder each side, valves being worked by a 
form of link motion with eccentrics. The boiler had a single 
internal flue at the bottom, as in Märklin’s boiler. Both models 
found favour in the critical eye of Bassett-Lowke, and ap- 
peared in his 1910 catalogue. Beyond doubt, these Carette 
engines were of great distinction in the smaller sizes, of their 
sort and time, and in later times also their excellence was 
seldom attained and never surpassed. 


Track reform 


The locomotives of reality became longer, and longer, and the 
number of their axles waxed-great. For many years, the 4-4-0 
engine had been the usual form over much of the world, but 
the 4-6-2—the Pacific—had arrived round the turn of the 
century in the United States, and by 1907 it was making 
victorious advance in France and Germany. To make such big 
engines in such a very little form was as yet impossible. ‘They 
simply would not pass the very small radii of the curves then 
in production. To be sure, the Märklin radius had been 
increased; for Gauge 0, first to 60 and then to 75cm, but even 
the latter did not amount to so much as a 3ft radius, even 
though the earlier 50cm diameter had failed to be adequate 
for 4-4-0 engines with bogie vehicles. In Gauge 1, the 
radius had remained obstinately at 95cm, which was 
roughly gft. If manufacturers were to supply longer engines, 
having three coupled axles, necessarily rigid, there was noth- 
ing for it but to make curved track to larger radii. This was 
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clearly; Marklin’s object when the firm first, in71909, brought 
out its reformed rails.) Mathematical calculation as to the most 
suitable method were clearly not made. The then-normal 
diameter of a circle of rails was simply doubled, and so the 
diameter of a 12-lengths circle in Gauge o went up to 4 ft 
(120cm), and in Gauge 1 to 6ft (180cm).? At the same time 
the alternate connecting spikes, placed one at either end, 
which in its time had been inaugurated by Carette, were 
generally adopted. With the two-rail track suitable for clock- 
work and steam locomotives, one could, as one wished, make 
right or left-hand curves. Not so with the three-rail lengths! 
These were no longer offered with differently-placed spikes as 
before, but with only one spike which, with tongs, could be 
moved as desired on the central rail. Once again, Carette had 
a good idea, which was to provide the central third rail 
(hollow-rolled as usual) with a simple strip, forked at both 
ends and with its prongs bent in such a way that they engaged 
smoothly and made a good contact. 

“Reformed rails with larger radius” or larger radius rails, as 
named by Bassett-Lowke, did indeed mark a step in progress. 
There was no prospect of even longer engines and vehicles. 
Certainly, on such rails, all vehicles ran much better. The 
engines were less likely to overturn from the outside rail of a 
curve when going all-out, while the vehicles were less likely to 
be pulled-over on the inside when the train was long, or had a 
heavy vehicle at the rear. Points were of course made to the 
new, more generous radii. Certainly that meant that one could 
no longer lay out such extraordinary figures—approaching 


1 **Reformschienen’’. 


* Bassett-Lowke offered also, from 1910 on, large-radius rails for 
Gauges 2 (7ft 6in) and 3 (oft 4in) but this track, made by Carette, 
-Author. 


was not to be had on the Continent. 
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those of carpet arabesques or Paisley shawls—but when did 
one see quite such things on a real railway ?! 

A further advance in track-technics was owed to Bassett- 
Lowke, whose partner George Winteringham has developed 
drawn brass double-headed rails keyed into chairs in British 
(and Western French) fashion, for the larger gauges as early 
as 1901. Such a track was ideally meant to be laid by the 
owner. Consequently a tracklaying gauge was supplied, which 
automatically allowed for increased width on curves. Beside 
this “‘scale model permanent way” (Bassett-Lowke’s splendid, 
and very descriptive title) there was produced by the same 
firm the famous ‘‘Lowko Track”. This was made of hollow 
brass rails (later tinplate too) in slide-on chairs of spring metal, 
which in turn were spiked (two to each) to wooden sleepers. 
The rail section was smaller than in tinplate hollow rails. 
Longitudinal battens supported the sleepers, making decently 
rigid lengths (15in in Gauges 0 to 2, as one remembers). 

Unfortunately, neither of these forms were developed on the 
European Continent. They were both designed for a fixed 
base, as in benching, or planks on trestles; and where, outside 
the British Isles, were people used to such an idea? 


The first Pacific locomotives 


As the obstacle of small radii was overcome, Märklin went, in 
1909, after a Pacific prototype. For such a one, Mr. Managing 
Director had only to look out of the windows of his works 
office in Göppingen, where daily he could see the new Class C 
of the Wiirttemberg State Railways. Is it true that, as one 
journal suggested, one of Märklin’s foremen was sent down to 
the station with a tape-measure and such other things? We 
cannot say! Whatever happened, there came out of the 
Marklin establishment, at long-last, something that truly 
looked, in a smaller gauge, like a real, recognisable locomotive 
class on a German railway (Figure 145). But why on earth 
did the Märklin catalogue describe this admirable Class C 
engine as an “‘H-type State Railway Express Locomotive” ? 
The use of the term State Railway clearly indicated that of 


1 No! Not even at Trent Junction on the Midland!—Translator. 
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Württemberg. The thing is a dark mystery, for Württemberg 
Class H was a ten-coupled goods! The Märklin version of a 
“C” was somewhat clumsy and not quite strictly to scale. As so 
often with this firm’s designs, the boiler was too highly- 
pitched. But, for all that, the prototype was recognisable at 
first glance. It was, anyway, made only in Gauge 1, first with 
clockwork and steam propulsion, and later with electric drive. 
The steam version, not illustrated, had typical Märklin lubri- 
cators above the cylinders. Thanks to the boiler’s generous 
diameter, and the height of its centre-line, there was room for 
that ingenious vaporising spirit lamp with its flue-heating- 
surface, and consequently room also for a trailing carrying 
axle. While the engraving shows a tender on two bogies with 
outside frames, the steam version of this engine had inside- 
framed bogies to the tender. 

With this primeval Pacific, Märklin moved into that parti- 
cular Württemberg style which was, to some, rather unprepos- 
sessing. It is just possible that that tender, with all its bearings 
inside, was borrowed from the almost simultaneous model of 
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the very English Great Western Railway’s Pacific-type engine 
The Great Bear—Figure 146— (whose prototype had appeared 
in 1908). The Great Western engine, for British custom, was 
even stiffer and cruder in its lines than the Württemberger, 
and once again bespoke the Märklin lack of artistic sympathy. 
Once again the boiler was pitched too high and the wheels 
were too small. With the choice of these two Pacifics, the 
House of Märklin scarcely showed a happy hand. The Würt- 
temberg engine, outside her native kingdom, was little-known 
to the German public, and her form, even, was unfamiliar. In 
The Great Bear there was followed a not-particularly-successful 
real design, which remained unique, and which the Great 
Western company had built rather as a show-off. So neither 
of these were quite popular with their prospective customers. 
The German essay foundered shortly before the First World 
War; the English engine was briefly catalogued for a little 
longer’ 

This time, it was Bing’s firm that could not stay outside. 
What we see from its 1912 programme is scarcely a work of 
art. Basically we are confronted with an equally basic 
American Pacific (Figure 147) dressed-up as to chimney and 
dome on the lines of the Bavarian S 2/6 (again unique), and 
with a conical smokebox door plus a German style of painting 
(cf. Figure 96). It seems unlikely that this engine was much 
marketed in the United States, even when stripped of its 
Bavarian peculiarities. Bing marketed the engine not only in 
Gauge 1 but also in Gauge o, and in this way it became the 
largest, so far, to have been offered in the smaller gauge. Alas! 
Once again there had been a gorgeous opportunity missed in 
the way of prototypes! The Nuremberg manufacturers had, 
right under their noses from day to day, such a gloriously 
elegant Pacific as the Bavarian S 3/6, and instead of that 
produced a bastard American! Neither American nor 
German! The German customers, mostly quite uneducated in 
these things, swallowed the lot. 1 To be quite fair, so did 
most other people. 

Very soon Märklin went in for other six-coupled types, and, 
shortly following The Great Bear, produced the London and 
South Western Railway’s four-cylinder simple 4-6-0 No. 335, 
a deplorable forerunner of the same company’s ‘‘Paddleboxes”’ 

1 Job’s ostrich probably swallowed nails if she could get them, 


and hid her head in the sand, as well as treading on her own eggs, 
cf. Job XX XIX, 13-18. 
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which were so called because of their wide, low-set splashers. 
The latter were much better engines, but all these four- 
cylinder 4-6-0 types of the LSWR had in common an ar- 
rangement whereby the outside cylinders drove the middle 
coupled axle while the inside drove the leading one.! It must 
be admitted that the proportions of this model were much 
better than in earlier specimens of this kind. One recalls it 
being marketed in England as late as 1922, and in Gauge o at 
that. 

There was the same quality in another Märklin 4-6-0 
design, the London and North Western *‘Experiment’’—a 
variation on the existing Precursor class 4-4-0—now shown in 
Figure 149. This, helped by the high esteem in which the 
owning company was held in England, at once earned much 
popularity among customers, and retained it for a long time. 


Fig. 151 


After the great amalgamation of British railway companies in 
1923, the model engine—hitherto in the elaborately-lined 
black of the London and North Western—continued to ap- 
pear, but now in the dark red of the newly constituted London 
Midland and Scottish Railway.” At the same time, it acquired 
a speed regulator. 

Pressed by M. Eheim, then Marklin’s agent in France, for 
something more up-to-date than the old PLM Windcutter 
shown in Figure 92, the firm brought out, almost on the 
outbreak of war in 1914, a Pacific-type engine of the same 
railway (Figure 150). From the beginning it was built for 
clockwork, electric and steam propulsion. This time, the model 


1 No. 335 and certain predecessors died young, though not 
untimely. The genuine ‘‘Paddleboxes” survived World War II 
except for one which received a direct hit in an air-raid.— 
Translator. 


? Although it was No. 66 Experiment, it suggested rather a fast 
goods. 
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was a good likeness; further, it represented an already famous 
engine, of what was then the very latest type, and one which 
was much more generally known than the Württemberg 
Pacific. Thus it found at home in Germany, French as it was, 
a considerable response, and was to be found in German 
catalogues as late as the season 1927-28. To market a steam 
Pacific in the United States, ths PLM design was 
Americanised to the extent of a pilot in front and a suitably 
altered cab (though the platform with its succession of 
splashers looked scarcely American). 

Most oddly, none of the American firms brought out a 
Pacific model at this time. Reformed radii had not yet come to 
the States. Only after the First World War did Voltampere 
produce in its 2in gauge a Pacific which, improved by the 
firm’s follower Boucher, was converted to the Lionel ‘“‘stan- 
dard” gauge. Be it remarked that it was not until 1937, and 
then only by Lionel in Gauge o, that there appeared a Hudson 
(4-6-4), to which we shall come later. 

These gaps were filled by Märklin. About the same time as 
Bing the firm brought out a much better model of an 
American Pacific, taking as prototype the Pennsylvania design 
of 1907. To allow for the shortness of radii, even in reformed 
track, the engine was shortened at the rear, so that the 
widely-spreading firebox and ashpan were absurdly placed 
over and even in rear of the trailing truck (Figure 151). As 
American locomotives had more highly-pitched boilers than 
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European ones, Märklin’s frequent failing in this respect came 
out right for once in a while, and on the whole the model 
looked very nice. But this time, too, there was an error in the 
choice of a prototype. Pennsylvania Railroad’s Class 28 had 
been chosen, but this was unique, a try-out design like, say, 
the Bavarian S 2/6 4-4-4, or the Great Western engine The 
Great Bear. What was to be the Pennsylvania’s standard loco- 
motive, the famous and beautiful Class K, came shortly after. 

One should recall that Bassett-Lowke also produced a 
solitary un-English engine in 1923, an American Pacific, 
steam-driven in Gauge 1. Not unexpectedly, the details were 
modelled on strict standards, even though the design was of 
free-lance sort. It included for the first time in this gauge a 
complete and properly working radial gear of 
Walschaert/Heusinger type. The boiler was, perhaps 
inevitably, of the Smithies water-tube type. The bar frames 
were faithfully reproduced in this rare and beautiful model 
(only a few were made). The price came somewhat dear; one 
had to lay out £35 to possess one. 

Simpler, but also true to scale, had been a model of a 
Canadian Pacific 4-6-2 express engine, which Bassett-Lowke 
brought out in 1910. It was electrically driven (8-12 Volts) by 
a permanent-magnet motor, in Gauge o, with a suitable car, 
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and these were to be seen on a railway which appeared in 
CPR interests at the world exhibitions in both Brussels and 
Vienna. (This very handsome CPR engine was listed in 
Bassett-Lowke’s 1912 catalogue at fourteen guineas, with cast 
aluminium passenger cars—which were much too short—at 
£2.5s. each.— Translator.) 


Tank engines and their prototypes 


Tank locomotives were very widely used throughout Europe, 
and ranged from little four-wheeled industrial and shunting 
engines to proudly imposing express types within limited 
areas.! Then during the latter years of last century there were 
built numerous light and local railways, to such an extent in 
some countries that the most modest hamlet expected to have 
its line. So innumerable little trains began to clatter and clang 
on their way through the countryside, and here too was an 
opening for Märklin, which as early as 1900 produced the 
“light railway goods train” shown in Figure 152, in Gauges O 
and 1. The unfortunate-looking engine (it had a standard 
clockwork mechanism which scarcely suited its proportions) 
was provided with a bell which continually rang during 
progress. There was a similar tank engine in steam. 

Bigger tank locomotives achieved most on British railways 
having heavy traffic between cities and their outer suburbs, 
and between cities and large towns set fairly close together. 
From the eighteen-eighties onwards, there came into ever- 
increasing use the 0-4-4 tank engine, especially in what 
nowadays would be called ‘‘commuter services”. Bassett- 
Lowke and Marklin almost simultaneously produced such 
engines. Bassett-Lowke took for his prototype the London and 
South Western Railway’s Class M7, first built in reality in 
1897, and farmed it out to Bing in Gauges o and 1. Rather 
oddly, in his catalogues he reproduced at first a picture of the 
real engine, with, however, such elaborate details as the 
duplex feed-pumps skilfully ghosted-out, to make it look more 
like his own product.” Märklin went for a free-lance design 

1 e.g. London-Brighton, Frankfort-Wiesbaden, Rotterdam-Hook 
of Holland, Copenhagen-Elsinore. 

2 This was all the more remarkable in that Bassett-Lowke’s 
engine was, of its time and type, a very pretty likeness. The 
Translator treasures one, but he is not a collector like his Author. 
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(Figure 153, which was painted in various British styles 
including that of the London and North Western Railway 
(which, be it remarked, never had such a thing in all its long 
history!) The real South Western engines were to be seen for 
over 65 years. 

On the London and North Western, 2-4-2 tank engines 
were much used, and as they came to have their limits the 
company brought out a 4-4-2 tank engine which had much in 
common with the 4-4-0 Precursor class express. Then the 
London, Brighton and South Coast Railway also went in for 
the 4-4-2 tank engine, and both types, northern and southern, 
were modelled by Bassett-Lowke (who, rather unfortunately, 
copied the somewhat unsatisfactory Brighton Class I 2) as 
shown in Figure 154. Was it by chance or intentionally that 
both models were also made by Märklin? After the British 
amalgamations of 1923, Marklin quickly moved in with these, 


Fig. 158 


painted in LMS and Southern Railway colours respectively. 

The locomotives of the Premier Line—as the London and 
North Western Railway so proudly styled itself—were splendid 
prototypes for commercial modelling. Since the reformed radii 
now allowed for the use of six-coupled engines, both Bassett- 
Lowke and Märklin came out with London and North 
Western 4-6-2 tank engines. Of Bassett-Lowke’s, there was 
only the Gauge 2 version, while Märklin built the engine also 
in Gauges o and 1. This powerful and yet elegant design made 
one of Märklin’s best reproductions (Figure 155). Such were 
still going, on the model market, in 1923, and thereafter came 
out in the dark red of the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway.! At the same time Märklin produced also a powerful 
o-6-o tank engine, to which we shall come in another connec- 
tion. 

Far away from these was something from Carette; a steam 
0-4-0 tank locomotive with one inside cylinder. It had outside 
frames, whereon, if you please, were lithographed the like- 
nesses of cylinders, connecting and coupling rods, and even 
valve-gear. Since these remained still while the engine pro- 
gressed, the whole idea can only be dismissed as contemptible. 

But as one of the most seemly—let us say one of the 

1 


In the Translator’s opinion, the Märklin engine was spoilt by 
having too high a cab, as well as an improperly shaped safety-valve 
casing. The cab roof, with its prominent clerestory, suggested some- 
thing, somewhere, else. Further, the engine was given the number 
2663 which belonged to a famous 4-4-0 express. 


nicest—tank engines was an example prepared by Bassett- 
Lowke, while being made by Carette and advertised in the 
latter’s own catalogues. It was the saddle-tank engine shown in 
Figure 156. This was faithfully executed in the distinguished 
style of an English industrial locomotive built by Peckett and 
Sons of Bristol. That very artistic firm specialised in such 
engines, and built them in many standard forms over many 
years. The scaling went somewhat awry in the smaller models, 
as in Gauge o. It was supplied in Gauges o, 1 and 2, and could 
be had in various colour-styles. (The larger ones, like their 
prototypes, were lovely to look upon !— Translator.) 


The first goods locomotives 


It is peculiar that, in spite of the often-supreme importance of 
freight traffic, there was seldom offered a commercial model of 
a goods engine. It can be indicated, if not explained, in the 
fact that the goods engine was more often than not in the 
background as seen by the lay-public eye. Except for noises in 
the night, and reports which were normally to be seen only in 
the trade journals, the admirable goods was largely outside 
popular awareness. Only a few of the Philistines could tell a 
heavy goods engine from an express, and in little railways, not 
much freight ran behind any sort of engine. The model- 
manufacturers made little of it, being up against lack of 
enthusiasm. Even with Bassett-Lowke we encounter but three 
models. 

Of these, the first came out in ıgıı. It belonged to the 
hand-made family, and was marketed in Gauge 2, exclusively 
as a steam locomotive (Figure 157). Such models were to be 
made to order, and we are confronted with a simple arrange- 
ment with outside cylinders. (An Englishman might have 


described it as a British Bourbonnais, whose introduction had 
been unknown in all Great Britain since Benjamin Conner had 
made some for the Caledonian company long years before. 
The large-seeming boiler was dictated through Smithies ar- 
rangement of outside casing with inside hot-drum and water- 
tubes. Quite different from this free-lance engine was a second 
close imitation in Gauge 2. This was a London and North 
Western 0-8-0 with inside cylinders, which surely needed long- 
radius curves. This was driven, in what had become true 
Bassett-Lowke fashion, with a permanent-magnet motor. In the 
larger sizes, as in 2} and 3}in gauges, one could buy parts and 
build the engine. 

For the regular customers, these large and elaborate models 
came too dear, and so in 1911 Bassett-Lowke went for a much 
simpler engine in Gauge 1 (Figure 158). The almost universal 
0-6-0 with inside cylinders exemplified for many years the 
general servant of British goods traffic, and so could this 
design come forward to please the Publick with appropriate 
variations in livery and in certain details. The engine shown 
was in Midland colours and had what may be called a 
Midland skyline as far as the cab, though the tender, certainly 
as to its coal-rails, suggests the London and North Western. 


1 Of important British railways, and of one more admirable than 
some, the Great North of Scotland company never had any 0-6-0 
goods engines, even though the modest Kent and East Sussex had 
two. The latter’s trains were mixed, anyway. Surely the neglect of 
the goods engine was due to the fact that young persons, who were 
ultimately the main customers, always wanted to have an express. 
Beautiful goods wagons, such as Bassett-Lowkes, looked lovely on 
the rare siding. The obsolescent passenger stock (Carette four- 
wheelers, possibly) came second not third, by way of providing a 
local train.—Translator. 
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4 Other Lines 


Cheap toy lines and their qualities 


So far, our theme has chiefly embraced the better-class, and 
therefore more expensive items, whose sort progressed towards 
the genuine model railway. Still, one should not underestimate 
the importance of cheap toys, for these were the first to arouse 
in very young people the delights of playing with trains. Play- 
ing? Playing-with? The term has a host of meanings from riding 
a wooden hobby-horse onwards, as is immediately exem- 
plified in the word “hobby” itself.! It has got to be under- 
stood. To produce cheap mechanical toys, as in trains, it 
was first requisite to produce elaborate ones, and then to 
reduce their complexity, in both design and in assembly, with 
a corresponding reduction in costs and prices. The way came 
through what we later were to call the assembly line, or even 
the moving belt, with which every worker used only certain 
hand-movements, with the piece moving down a long table 
from hand to hand, to emerge as a finished article. Very 
early on, the tinplate toy factories were using the system. The 
maximum use of a minimum quantity of tinplate was essential 
to keep costs down. As one man said, when we visited him in 
Nuremberg in the nineteen-thirties: “We have to reckon in 
tenths of a pfennig.” (Thousandth of a mark, or shilling, at that 
time.) The modern idea of prefabrication was already well- 
developed. There was standardisation of many parts, as of 
wheels, cylinders and rails, going on into complete bodies, 
clockwork and electric motors, which under this system of 
standards could be assembled into many different models, so 
that the more expensive ones at rising prices achieved their 
richer status simply by such rising variations as the provision 
of connecting rods, with or without cross-heads, coupling rods, 
hand-rails along boilers, arrangements of boiler-fittings, or of 
reversing gear in steam engines, and suchlike refinements. 
Above all, tinplate construction assisted by colour litho- 
graphy opened in mass-production new and wondrous possibi- 
lities. With no further need for hand-painting on finished 
items, that tinplate could be successfully subjected to the most 
diverse colours and lettering, with very happy results, accord- 
ing to the market for which the articles were intended. So we 
found, for inland or foreign consumption, vehicles made up of 


1 Or, for that matter, in the playing of a football match which can 


end, especially among the spectators, in a sort of blue-murder over a 
disputed penalty.— Translator. 
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standard components. They would do for Germany, for Great 
Britain and North America, and for France, thanks to var- 
iations in colour and lettering. One must allow for the fact 
that nowadays historically-minded students may look too cri- 
tically at this or that, with retrospect of reality in mind. To be 
sure, mass-production was an obstacle in the making of true 
scale models from real prototypes.! On the other hand, the 
prices were reasonable and the results plausible, at any rate for 
those whose parents had, like most, limited purses. The basic, 
but genuine, model railway went forward from such things. 

Lastly, the German manufacturers developed in their cheap 
lines manifold possibilities in what might be called game- 
worthiness, and in automatic working, which together fur- 
thered a remarkable degree of technical education in the young. 
Let us look at several examples. 

Bing, Bub, Carette and Kraus in Germany, and likewise 
JEP and Maltete in France, quickly distinguished themselves 
in this. The items in the old catalogues belonging to the first 
decade of the twentieth century often include toy trains, of the 
cheapest sorts, which are so similar that one cannot be 
absolutely sure which makers initiated something and which 
took up something foreign. We know, anyway, that the latter 
happened with Bing and Carette. 

Such a cheap toy railway is shown in Figure 159. The cut is 
taken from a Bing catalogue of 1901. As to the engine, the 
boiler was in the form of a semicylinder containing the clock- 
work, which drove on to the leading axle. To be noted is the 
fact that the lithographed lines on the body reproduced those 
of the visible wooden lagging-strips on very archaic loco- 
motives which few could remember even then. The engine’s 
colours were of gaudy brightness, as in green and red lined out 
with red and yellow. The carriages were scarcely less garish, 
for they were in red, blue and yellow for ground colours, with 
highly contrasting panels and window-frames. These cheap 
train-sets were sold, complete with rails, in cardboard boxes 
with pretty pictures on their lids. The smallest outfit consisted 
of an engine (without tender) and a coach, with a circle of 
rails 42cm in diameter (16}in or near-as-dammit) and cost go pfen- 

1 That kindly vehicle of both parties’ childhood, the lav.-compo., 
would do equally well for the Great Western, or Prussia, if it had a 
clerestory roof, and if it had not that refinement, it could pass as 


anything from Padstow to Passau, so long as it were properly painted 
and lettered. Wagons-Lits could become Pullman, or vice versa. 
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nig (say, in Sterling of the period, 114d). Bing went lower. 
The economics of the layout could be reduced to the extent of 
making a stamped circle with flanges. The set illustrated was 
to be had for 4:95 Marks (about 4s 114d). The rails, laid in 
popular figure-of-eight form, were in this case of the ordinary 
pressed-tinplate form on radii of 29cm (113in, more or less). 
From these cheap railways Bing developed certain side-lines, 
whereof the proportions and measurements are not quite so 
easily assessed. Figure 160 shows one of these, in which except 
the train, the accessories all came from standard parts. This 
marvellous thing, which opened vistas of far greater possibi- 


Fig. 160 
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lities, could be got for ı7 marks. It was all there! The 
supposed miniature traveller could buy a (full-size) ticket from 
an automatic machine; he could consult an indicator, as to 
whether it was his proper train which was then approaching 
and being announced by bell. Off went the semaphore in its 
upper quadrant, off went the train, and very shortly it was 
engulfed in a tunnel. At the end of the journey the engine 
(having circled again) would shunt the carriages on to the 
siding at the right and, having done so, would herself move 
back to the turntable on the left. What more could one want? 
Several goods wagons, of course, then another locomotive, 
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then more lengths of rail, and then...then one went for 
better things, and so was the Model Railway Mania begun! 

Thanks to the excellent quality and durability of Märklin 
things, the firm had achieved a very strong following. When, 
once, I went into a famous toy-shop of the Leipzig Strasse in 
Berlin, and asked why there were only Märklin—no Bing— 
trains, the scandalised assistant said: ‘‘We don’t deal in that 
sort of bazaar stuff!” Only a short way off there was the great 
store of Wertheim, where one could see only Bing’s things. 
There were, one might say, snob-differences. The West End 
stores, considering itself socially superior to the others, simply 
would have nothing to do with any but Märklin. All the same, 
the best of Bing’s products were far from inferior to Marklin’s! 

Further, Märklin’s agents pressed for cheaper lines which 
they could present alongside the elaborate ones. One can 
imagine that Märklin came round to this idea only with some 
heartburning. The firm’s cheap forms were very limited. To 
compete in price, it had taken up lithographed tinplate by 
1904. For all that, there were visible differences in quality. 
Märklin went, indeed, a step further with the lithographed 
series illustrated in Figure 161. As in Nuremberg, the engines 
and carriages were lower and narrower, so they did not very 
significantly better their rivals. 

That the American manufacturers should wish to fight the 
German invasion was only natural. Since the go-pfennigsworth 
of Germany mustered a working train on rails, there had to be 
something in the United States, and made there, which 
would be under one dollar in price. Such a thing, made by the 
American Miniature Railway Company, is shown in Figure 
162; and noteworthy, in respect of this short-lived firm, is the 
fact that it produced a train set including a freight car. ‘The 
engine shown is of tinplate. Ives, too, went in for such very 
cheap toys, but with cast-iron bodies for the locomotives. 

In France too there were many cheap clockwork trains to be 
had, and a leader in these was the old Parisian firm of 
Maltéte, one of whose examples we show in Figure 163. 
Noteworthy was the fact that the engine’s three axles were 
radially set, and not less so were the points by which the train 
could be placed on something like a passing loop. The track 
was made in only two pieces. In simpler forms it was a 
stamped circle, with no sleepers. The set shown is taken from a 
Maltéte catalogue of 1902. 

It can be remarked that, owing to an obvious circumstance, 
these very cheap railways are now extremely rare compared 
with the more ambitious examples. The latter, partly on 
account of their costliness, received much more tender care, 
while the former were soon fated to meet the sad and 
crumpled end of most nursery mechanical toys. 


Automatic railways 


Among the cheap lines there were some which really func- 
tioned automatically. Here there was no limit to the designers’ 
fantasies. For example, in the 1909 edition of the Leipziger 
Lehrmittel-Anstalt the “‘shunting train’? shown in Figure 164, 
and the delicious description is one the reader should not miss: 
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Fig. 162 


Fig. 163 


“The locomotive moves up to one wagon and is automa- 
tically coupled to it. Then, by an ingenious mechanism, 
worked from the rails, the locomotive is reversed in order, in 
the same way, to pick up a further wagon, and eventually to 
fetch more. The coupled wagons can then, by another 
mechanism worked from the rails, be uncoupled and even- 
tually fly-shunted on to another track, while the locomotive, 
by automatic reverse, changes its course. In this way, what is 
called the shunting manoeuvre is instructively demonstrated.” 
This railway was a Bing product, about 1909. It deserves a 
special place in the history of model railways because it 
involved the first use of automatic couplings. 

While this model retained hand-levers for its various oper- 
ations, there were some others describable as fully-automatic. 
Thus we find passing loops to be used by trains in opposing 
directions, which included catch points, each train opening its 
respective trailing points by pushing the tongue against a light 
spring. In the facing direction, the normal position of the 
points was for the train it governed, with the turnout to the 
right, as in German running. Each was held on its loop by a 
rail-brake. Then there were bascule bridges which went down 
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on the approach of a train, and lifted after it had passed over; 
and, yea, there was even a transporter bridge driven by 
clockwork, which set itselfin motion as soon as a train ran on.! 
One of Karl Bub’s railways even had a clockwork turntable, 
which began to turn when an engine fully imposed itself, to 
complete the turn as suggested in Figure 165. [Those reverse- 
curved Y points were absolute brutes, in the Translator’s 
memory.] The engine, having been turned, would quickly run 
back—even the whole train if it were of that modest Bub 
composition illustrated. There were other things on the train 
itself; for example, at the carriage windows, peering, anxious 
passenger-faces. Bub produced even the comic-grotesque 
“‘whatsamatter train’’. (“After a short run the train stops. ‘The 
driver looks out through a trap-door in the top of the cab!) to 
investigate the obstruction. A while later he goes back and the 
train proceeds. This repeats itself several times.” 

Very popular were tram-cars which went backwards and 
forwards between two dead-ends, each bump automatically 
reversing the tram. An entirely different variation on these 


1 Such a bridge is well known at Bilbao.— Author. 
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come-back things is shown in Figure 166. The car was trig- 
gered off from the terminus like a clay-pigeon, and in the 
supposed mountain was a rail-length which abruptly depressed 
itself and sent the car belting back again to the bottom. Inside 
the tunnel mounting there was a clockwork bell which im- 
mediately lifted up its voice when the car had that sinking 
feeling. The lift, in the “tunnel”, immediately righted itself to 
the higher level, for further reception of the car. 

In this automatic category we find Bing’s switchback rail- 
way, shown in Figure 167. By a permanent-magnet electric 
motor working an endless chain, a car was hoisted to the top of 
a 40cm tower while its predecessor went happily down. The 
gravitational progress was checked by a peripheral skid-bar on 
the last critical curve so that the car, by then moving with 
great speed, did not overturn. There was a proper barrier at 
the foot to ensure that passenger-flow was regulated. 


The good old tram 


As we have remarked earlier, the market received equally 
early models of electric tramways. The tram had a strong hold 
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on ordinary life in city and suburb, just as the motor has in 
our own time, and consequently it could be happily 
reproduced, and happily purchased to be a favourite toy. That 
tram could be had, in its simplest form as a floor-runner at the 
end of a string, or as a really distinguished electric model with 
overhead contact, supported by proper standards. (Bing made 
lovely English double-deckers, cf. Figure 175!) With the excep- 
tion of Ives, all the old American firms went first for tram- 
ways. Examples are already shown from Carlisle and Finch, 
and from Lionel. Both advanced, not merely by improving on 


Fig. 168 


their own older specifications, but by producing likenesses ot 
those great tramways which America called Interurbans. 

In most cases, overhead contact was rejected for the sake of 
cheapness and simplicity. Often the specifications of different 
American firms, notably those of Voltampere and Knapp, 
were very similar. Of that time we illustrate two models by 
Carlisle and Finch, as having been most distinguished. That 
shown in Figure 168 was one of the few American examples 
with overhead contact. It came out in the years 1905-07, and 
ran yet on a later form of steel-strip rail, that having a rolled 
head. The gauge, as in previous lines, was 2in. The model 
gave a really good representation of the American electric 
street-car of that time, with open platforms and a cast-steel 
Brill truck. The second model by this firm, belonging about 
the same time, reproduced the open-sided type of car with 
“*toastrack”’ seating, then very popular in summer, and still to 
seen in certain of the warmer countries where the older forms 
of tramway survive. The seats in the Carlisle and Finch car 
had properly reversible backs. Lionel too produced in the 
firm’s particular gauge quite similar toast-rack cars, both 
four-wheeled and on bogies. Lionel made a speciality of 
tram-cars. He followed closely along the Carlisle and Finch 
line but used his own three-rail system for running and 
contact. Let us have for an example the Lionel double-bogie 
car of 1911, shown in Figure 170. It also shows the progress 
made in its sort of prototype, for it was a one-man-car, a 
pay-as-you-enter conveyance with the supposed passengers 
moving down the car from entry to exit. Another Lionel tram 
appeared with two motors, mounted in the two bogie frames. 
The firm of Ives did not go so far in this direction, but 
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all-the-same it should be recalled that it was the first in the 
United States to make an electric tramway in Gauge o, with 
overhead contact. 

In Germany Marklin favoured chiefly tramways, the firm 
having, as remarked, come on that market about 1898. While 
the Americans, with the exception of Ives, made their trams 
for electric traction only, Märklin offered cars with clockwork 
drive, even with dummy overhead contact, as such. Electric 
cars had always third-rail contact, and when there was an 
overhead wire with its standards, it was simply for appear- 
ances, and could be used thus even with clockwork propulsion. 
Märklin alone produced a complete tram-stop, in the form of 
a traffic-island with lamp-post and finger post (Figure 171). 


That was in Gauge o and 1, and it exemplified once again the 
firm’s striving for further play-possibilities. 

Soon added to the primeval two-axle car was a double-bogie 
one, which bore a marked likeness to the Berlin driving cars of 
that time (Figure 172). The motor was incorporated in one of 
the bogies. The same car could be provided with dummy 
overhead wires with a suitable trolley-boom. The simulated 
contact wire was introduced in a small tubular piece soldered 
to the bracket of the post. So that the trolley should not come 
off, its wheel was made—if one may use the term—unnaturally 
big. In the clockwork version, the motor was placed on its side 
in a box under the car-floor, to be wound up by a long key 
inserted through a hole in the car roof; an arrangement 
recalling that for clockwork ships of the period. The cars were 
marketed in Gauges o and 1 for clockwork; electric ones were 
to be had at first only in Gauge 2. 

From 1906 onwards there was a new sort of four-wheeled 
electric car with closed platforms, which differed only in 
having longer wheelbase and three long windows from the 
cog-wheel cars shown in Figure 194. A genuine Marklin 
feature was the provision, on tram-cars, of indicating- or 
destination-boards which could be printed as one might wish. 
Much nearer to reality than those just mentioned were 
Carette’s trams. The example shown in Figure 173 was one of 
1902. Apart from third-rail contact, this Gauge 1 model could 
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be supplied with real overhead contact and trolley-booms. 
These were made of wire bent at the top like a U to embrace 
the contact wire. The Paris firm of Brianne helped itself to 
both versions when it produced a regular tramway system, 
mounted on boards, with either overhead or third-rail contact; 
both, in fact! To the right, from a central bastion ran an outer 
line with overhead contact passing through the overhanging 
branches of trees in a supposed park. Left of the bastion an 
inner ring with third-rail contact circled a high building. The 
change-over from one system to the other was effected by a 
ramp on the track, which caused the trolley-boom to rise or to 
be drawn down. Inside the car, passenger figures were, as in 
some of the trains we have noticed, spiked to their seats. On 
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Fig. 174 
the front platform stood a driver figure, with a conductor on 
the rear one. Another model had the 
arrangement of upper-deck seating. 

In later Carette models, first produced in 1907, the bodies 


Parisian (imperiale) 


were mounted on proper tramway trucks, of the sort that in 
Germany was always built up of pressed steel (Figure 174). 
For a prototype there was taken ‘‘a very modern car of the 
Nuremberg Tramways.” Instead of the city so often 
prominently displayed on the sides of trams, the maker’s mark 
was lithographed. Though the colours could not be changed 
the drawing and lettering could be varied without altering the 
stone used in this lithography. In this example there were 
proper tramway-type couplings to the motor and trailer cars, 
having the correct link-and-pink arrangement incorporated in 
swinging central buffers. These trams were built in Gauges o 
and 1; they could be had in clockwork or with either high or 
low-voltage supply, with or without overhead current collec- 
tion. Where this was used, it was, for the first time, in the form 
of a bow instead of an out-of-scale trolley. In these cars, too, 
the figures included driver and conductors, three in all. 

From Bing there appeared, the typical British double-deck 
cars which were shown in Bassett-Lowke’s 1907-08 catalogue. 
(The Translator had, and loved, a clockwork one with the 
Bing mark in 1915. The body was the same and had the 


inscription MUNICIPAL TRAMWAYS. Long, though later 


arms, 
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Fig. 176 


inactively, treasured, it went to deserving young cousins about 
ten years later.) Like the models mentioned previously, it was 
made in Gauges o and I, but, by British preference, ran only 
on low voltages. 

As with electric railways, Bing came proportionately late to 
clockwork ones 
176 shows 
Bing’s electric trams of 1908, which were distinctly inferior to 
Carette’s. Typically to that period, the cars were made in both 
Gauge o and Gauge 1, and for either high or low voltages. As 
well as the cars shown, there was a simpler version, with only 
three windows each side and with no clerestory on top. 

One form of tram, which owed its origin to Nuremberg 
ingenuity, deserves attention owing to its unique motor arrange- 
The six-polar armature was on a driving axle which 
had, on one side only, a driving wheel of insulating material. 
On the tread of this wheel were six metal contacts connected 
with the six poles of the armature. In other words, the driving 
wheel itself took the place of the usual collector, taking the 
current from one of the two insulated rails and feeding it to the 
motor. The magnetic field was established by four straight, 
mild-iron bars, arranged across the car and thus parallel to the 
armature. Unfortunately the designer or maker of this remark- 
able model is unknown to us, save that the trade-mark com- 
prised a circle containing the initials M & M. For the rest, 


market with electric trams; although, earlier, 
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there was nothing very distinguished. The car windows were 
not cut-out; only shown by varied colour in the lithographed 
sides. 

The electric tramway had then driven, or was rapidly 
driving the old steam tram from the streets of the cities that 
once had used it. One had scarcely expected that the steam 
tram should yet furnish a prototype, but it did! We show a 
stream tram by Märklin. The firm attained a high spot in its 
multifarious interests when it came to what one might call 
special models. Be it understood that the example shown in 
Figure 177 represented an obsolescent machine, and this was 
the only Märklin steam tram shown in all the Märklin 
catalogues we have seen since the middle of the eighteen- 
nineties. This iramtrein (the Dutch is most expressive!) was 
made in Gauge 3 with clockwork propulsion. Of course the 
perpetually ringing bell was mounted in front of the little 
engine’s all-over cab! Following Märklin’s custom, the destin- 
ation boards above the car cantrails could be varied according 
to purchasers’ desire. 


Interurbans 

Even in the eighteen-nineties, many American city tramway 
systems were being extended on electrified lines into the inner 
and even outer suburbs on reserved tracks or (American) 
rights-of-way. These were the electric Interurbans which supple- 
mented the main-line network for local services and which 
played a role also found in Continental Europe, though there 
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steam traction was frequent, as in the Dutch Stoomtram and the 
German Kreisbahn or Kleinbahn. They grew up on a grand scale 
which only the private motor demolished. They were, in 
North America, electric lines, always on standard gauge, and 
often having goods traffic too. For such railways, a much more 
‘‘main-line” style and a corresponding sort of construction, 
with faster and more powerful motor-coaches than on the 
ordinary city tramways, had to be developed. At that time the 
usual city tram-car was four-wheeled. Carlisle and Finch were 
most probably the first to model an interurban car, and Lionel 
followed, inserting a motor into his normal Pullman-type 
body (Figure 178). The upper transomes of the paired win- 
dows, in the real ones, were filled with bright-coloured glass; 
Lionel put in fine strips of gaudy celluloid, which gave a very 
convincing aspect. 

The electric interurban line was much more limited in 
Europe. In Germany there was the now abandoned line from 
Hannover to Hildesheim, and—to exemplify one still very 
well known—the Rheinuferbahn between Cologne and Bonn. 
They ran right into the cities, yet their outer lines were most 
imposing and railwaylike. (One would like to recall, even 
more than the Belgian Vicinal lines, the very fine South 
Holland Electric Railway between Rotterdam and The 
Hague, with cars at once large, sumptuous and elegant, but 
these did not enter the city streets. — Translator.) About 1912, 
Märklin, true to a reputation for fascinating versatility, 
brought out the distinguished Cologne-Bonn train shown in 
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Figure 179. It really did look like the Rheinuferbahn! The 
train, made only in Gauge 1, comprised a motor car with 
drive in one bogie and automatic reversing, a trailer car, and 
another trailer in the disguise of a motor. The painting was 
true to reality in white and yellow. The windows had celluloid 
shields for glazing, and all three cars were electrically lit 
inside. It really was a beautiful train; one could only fault it 
on the grounds that it was out-of-scale compared with other 
Gauge ı trains. Märklin could be careless about scale. 


High above, and deep below 


“Life and toil in these canyonlike streets... The feeling 
imposed by overpowering railways, elevated above the 
ground, contemplated and considered in conjunction with 
the many subways boring through below...” 


So could we read, about the turn of the century, in a newly- 
published German book describing New York. Since the late 
eighteen-seventies the great avenues of this rather fearsome 
city had been umbrella’d by girders on iron columns. Rum- 
bling, clattering and whistling perpetually were the little 
Forney-type steam locomotives with their attendant cars. So 
one could scarcely wonder that the first little reproductions of 
the New York “L” came from the United States, as they did 
from Althof, Bergman and Company, whose product we show 
in Figure 180. Their marketed object was raw and nasty; a 
preposterous mono-rail. The “train” ran on a circular steel 
strip, and was turned by a clockwork in the middle through 
radial arms, from a vertical axis. 

While we are on the subject of mono-rails, let us mention 
one other outfit the Author once owned, which was further a 
good example of Nuremberg ingenuity. It comprised a circle 
made of only one hollow tinplate rail, whereon ran a 
clockwork-driven car on two axles, with a corresponding 
trailer. Overturning was quite simply prevented. One of the 
cars contained in its prow-shaped end a wire bent into a right- 
angle, whereof the longer, vertical end had, above and below the 
second car, carefully placed eyelits. The angle taken by the cars 
on the continuous curve was enough to prevent them from 
tipping over on the inside, and centrifugal force was enough— 
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Just, to keep them vertical and no more, when they were in full 
career. To be sure, the thing was a bluff, but so simply done 
that few if any of the beholders realised the simple dodge. It is 
possible that Lehmann was the ingenious creator of this line. 
Probably owing to this firm was a little mono-rail car fitted 
with a gyroscope, as in the cars demonstrated by Brennan in 
England and Scherl in Germany, 1903-06. 

There was quite a demand at the turn of the century for 
elevated railways. Various makers brought out trestles on 
which ordinary rails could be laid, or affıxed, so that equally 
ordinary trains became “‘Els”’ of a sort. This time too, Märklin 
seems to have been the pioneer. Figure 181 is taken from a 
catalogue about 1898, and it shows, in an apparently distorted 
form, how such an elevated railway might look. There 
were four variations in Gauges 0, 1 and 2. The columns could 
be fixed or extensile (see illustration) and in both cases they 
had an inclined top-tie, apparently to secure the super- 
elevation of the outside rail. At both ends of the ties there were 
holes through which could be bolted the supports of a wire 
parapet which would prevent disaster in the event of a derail- 
ment. 
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Not quite happy with this, Märklin produced a charming 
tinplate elevated railway station (one uses literally the firm’s 
own term reizend) with lift, train-indicator, trolley-way, bar- 
riers, etc. Just what the trolley-way visible in Figure 182 had 
to do with an “El” station is not quite clear. The Parisian 
manufacturer, Maltete, showed in his catalogue of 1902 a 
somewhat similar elevated station with girdered steps and a 
simple hall with a corrugated tinplate roof. In this case, quite 
ordinary clockwork trains were involved. 

In the United States, Ives got hold of the same idea in 
1903. The supports had the form of columns. Lionel followed 
in 1904 with cast columns in pairs, with T-tops, which were in 
turn slotted to take steel-band rails, secured by screws. For 
rolling stock, Lionel provided the firm’s standard forms of 
tram-car. 

As the elevated and underground city railways went over to 
electric traction, as many of them did at this time. The steam 
locomotive no longer appeared in the picture. The House of 
Marklin was not at all pleased with these queer things being 
purveyed by Lionel, and something had to be done. It is 
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obvious from the aspect of his multiple-unit train shown in 
Figure 183 that this was no interurban, but a pair of elevated 
cars. The cars had intermediate pairs of sliding doors, typical 
of the electrified New York elevated lines, and on the upper 
quarters the inscription District Railway. This nice-looking 
train was sold only in Gauge 2, and, as usual in clockwork as 
well as electric propulsion. Once again one sees, in Figure 183, 
the clockwork under the floor of the motor car as with the 
better clockwork trams. 1 

In Nuremberg, both Bub and Carette produced during the 
years 1908-11 complete elevated railways of the simplest sort. 
The Bub specimen is shown in Figure 184. The supports were 
of tinplate. A short platform indicated a station, just long 
enough for a single car. Those cars were of the usual Gauge o 
kind, one having motive clockwork. A rather better outfit in 
Gauge 1 ran to a covered platform. Carette’s “EP?” was even 
simpler. Its tinplate supports were triangular; platform and 
stair were like Bub’s. The cars resembled trams. Both makers 
mounted a ramp between the rails to stop the train, which 
went in one direction only. 

Widely known, and providing a prototype for the elevated 
and underground lines of Europe, was the Parisian “Metro”, 
whose first line was opened on July 19, 1900 in time for the 
memorable Exposition Internationale. The original Georges 
Carette had been born a Frenchman before he went to 


1 The shape of the cars, and still more the “District Railway’’ 
inscription, suggests to an Englishman the District Railway electric 
cars in London from 1905 onwards, and those, in their turn, were 
closely modelled on these in Boston, Mass.— Translator. 
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Nuremberg and found his fortune there. The firm of Carette 
made a really lifelike representation, with little doubt well 
before 1909, of the original Metro cars, as shown in Figure 
185. It showed, in coloured lithography on its tinplate sides, 
the groove-and-tongue, varnished-wooden outsides of the ear- 
liest Metro cars, while those of Bing appearing about 1912 repre- 
sented the later form with steel-panelled sides. (The former 
were still to be seen in Paris in the early nineteen-twenties. ) 
Both forms of car were originally four-wheeled. Carette’s Paris 
Metro was to be had only in Gauge 1; Bing’s was made in 
Gauge o also. In both cases, the trains ran on low-voltage 
current. 

What influences moved the Géppingen people to cast their 
eyes on Paris instead of towards the imperial capital, Berlin, 
we do not know. But instead of the little four-wheelers, 
Märklin took for a prototype the newer double bogie cars 
(Figure 186). Apart from the standard Märklin bogies this 
model was a good representation of reality, even in one of the 
less conspicuous details, for the current pick-up was from a 
conductor rail at the side, by means of a sprung brush. Nor 
were the seats missing from inside the cars. ‘This model, put on 
the market from 1908 onwards, was made in Gauges o and 1, 
with a low-voltage permanent-magnet motor, reversible 
through a simple switch. 

This excursion to Paris, instead of into Prussia, seems to 
have troubled the Göppingen conscience. Anyway, Märklin 
produced another two-car electric train, this time in the style 
of the Berlin U-Bahn. For a long time we could find this in no 
catalogue, but we discovered a specimen, at long last, in the 
possession of a collector in Barcelona. Each car is divided in 
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Fig. 184 


the middle into second and third-class components, appro- 
priately painted outside in red and yellow. Windows and doors 
faithfully followed the prototype. As always with Märklin, 
detail was carefully observed, and so there were protective 
bars across the celluloid windows of the end platforms. Even 
the hinged ventilators in the upper window transomes were 
properly reproduced. Only the bogies, as with the French 
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Metro train, were of ordinary Märklin types (see Figure 187). 


Simpler, but nevertheless realistic, was the Carette version of 


the Berlin Underground, introduced in 1911, and likewise in 
Gauge 1 only (Figure 187a). Drive was unusual; the motor. 
shaft drove directly to the driving axle through a little friction- 
wheel, just as in Carette’s earlier steam ‘“‘power locomotives’. 

For this train, Carette provided special rails on stamped 
tinplate platforms with balustrades which in turn were 
mounted on two-standard supports. That looked much more 
proper (parts of the Berlin U-Bahn being in fact elevated) than 
the ordinary arrangement of standard rails on columns. Each 
length had on it a lamp-standard with a miniature electric 
bulb, and these were connected in series by overhead wires. 
Further, a stamped tinplate station, going with the outfit, was 
likewise electrically lit, and thus did Carette produce the 
nocturnal atmosphere of a line in a great city. 


“Up in the air so high!” 


As we came to the end of last century, when the problem of 


rapid transit in large cities became ever more urgent, there 
was much argument as to whether a suspended railway, with 
the cars underneath the rail, did not provide a better solution 


than an elevated line on trestles over the street. (Both kinds, of 


course, were ““Els’’ of one sort or another, but the hanging cars 
did not need supports right underneath them.) Such a one was 
being built for the Barmen-Elberfeld line, and even in 1900 
Bing brought out his idea of what it would, or ought to, look 
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like (Figure 188). The catalogue of that year introduced it as a 
highly interesting novelty. The firm had not waited for reality; it 
was not until 1902 that the Barmen-Elberfeld line, which we 
still know as the Wuppertal Schwebebahn, went into public 
service. So one hesitates to sneer at Bing for giving a free run to 
fantasy. 

But beside that we can survey Märklin’s most faithfully 
rendered and realistic Schwebebahn, the splendid thing shown in 
Figure 189. Never to be forgotten is the impression which it 
made on a boy in a great Berlin store when the car purred up 
and down and around. It could be driven by either electricity 
or clockwork; the scale was that of Gauge 1. The engraving 
shows simply one intermediate section and the two indispens- 
able terminal loops. The line could be elongated as far as 
space and purse would allow. 

The suspended railway (most correctly, the suspended train) 
has been one of those things which from time to time turn up 
in history, seem to vanish, and then reappear (though, to be 
sure, nothing has succeeded in doing-down the Wuppertal line 
as yet, not even heavy bombing in war). In the nineteen- 
thirties such projects were made in the United States, and 
had more tangible results among the mechanical-toy manufac- 
turers. From that time, Figure 190 shows a form of hanging 
railway made by the Aero Monorail Company of St. Louis, 
whereof the cars were streamlined. Less futuristic were the cars 
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of the Leland Detroit Monorail Company, while the Davino 
Toys and Manufacturing Company went more so, with cars 
driven by airscrews.! All three of these American suspended- 
car lines, like their inspirations, failed to last long. 


Cogwheels up the mountain 

To this day, for every tourist who goes to Switzerland, a trip 
on one of the famous rack-rail mountain lines is scarcely to be 
avoided. For its own sake it is a must. It was likewise unthink- 
able for Märklin not to make something of the kind. Certainly 


the firm had many schemes and experiments in the way of 


finding out how best to reproduce the functions of the rack- 
and-pinion, and to produce a locomotive sufficiently powerful 
to lift a car or two up the steep inclines. Further, they had to 
be so regulated that excessive speed be avoided, for simple 
brakes were hazardous. The rack rails were of stamped tin- 
plate and based on Riggenbach’s principle, with a ladder, or 
row of slots, as opposed to the double row of staggered teeth in 
the Abt rack. The “‘ladder’’ insulated for current supply, had 


1 The Davino arrangement seems to have been basically the same 
as that of the “Railplane”, built experimentally with straddle 
trestles over a spur of the London and North Eastern line (for 
which the company had at the time no other use) outside Milngavie 
in Scotland. The inventor was George Bennie. It lasted some years. 
Curious visitors were allowed to walk through the car, but not to 
ride in it. 
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transverse pegs in a channel. There were ascending and 
descending inclines, and both straight and curved rack rails. 
With clockwork propulsion the maximum inclination was 23 
per cent, with traction it was 35 per cent. The 
locomotives were four-wheeled tank engines (Figure 191) and 


electric 


were supplied with both sorts of propulsion in Gauges o and 1. 


Fig. 190 


As well as open-sided mountain cars, there was the even more 
open type—the “summer car’’—which could serve also as a 
tramway trailer (Figure 191). 

If one had enough rack rails, the train could be made to 
climb from floor to table-top, as to an imaginary Alpine 
summit. If that were not enough, Marklin made complete 
‘mountain landscapes’? crowned with castles, built up on 
wooden frameworks with the railway spiralling around and 
in-and-out-of tunnel. 

‘These expensive and massive “‘mountain landscapes’’ were 
not everybody’s choice. Consequently Marklin endeavoured, 
with an ‘‘elevated and underground rack railway” (Figure 
192), to make a basic model of such a line, which should be 
nevertheless, ‘an impressive combination of curved, stamped- 
masonry components with straight girder spans... These 
wondrous-pretty arrangements can be enriched by embank- 
ments and viaducts, as one wishes, to produce eventually a 
most imposing form.” Truly indeed! But how many had room 
to accommodate such things, especially when combined with 
“a very decorative terminal on two levels, with double stair- 
ways, booking office and w.c. arrangements, seats for waiting 
passengers, 15 figures, and two viaduct connections’ (Figure 
193). All these imposing accessories were offered in Gauge o 
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only. Figure 194 shows special motor- and trailer-cars for this 
“elevated and underground rack railway.’’! 

With all these vehicles and accessories, added to the original 
outfit, one could assemble a layout which even today some 
might envy, for such things were never again repeated in such 
ambitious form. The new Märklin mountain railways, after 
World War I, with electric locomotives, were a poor reflection 
of earlier essays. 

Further be it remarked that Bing also produced a clockwork 
version of this rack railway. A simpler version of Marklin’s line 
appears in the Carette catalogue of 1912, but one wonders 
whether, possibly, Karl Bub was the maker. There was at that 
time some co-ordination in design and even manufacture 
between the two firms.” 


Steeply up the cable 


Against the rack-and-pinion railway, the cable railway came 
as a serious competitor. Due*to its reduced first cost, this was 
preferable when a mountain could be mastered by a straight or 
slightly curved track. So innumerable funicular railways were 
built, all over the world. One found them even in various 
streets, in the form of tramways, especially where those streets 
were steep. In Europe, classic examples were to be found in 
Edinburgh and Lisbon,? In the United States the cable cars 
were so much a part of San Francisco that a few are kept 
running to this day as a tourist attraction. A nice little tinplate 
toy, representing a ‘‘Frisco”’ car, to run on the floor, was made 
in Japan and was on the market for several years. The scale 
was about that of Gauge o. 

But not even the noble little cable cars of San Francisco 
were taken for prototypes by Carlisle and Finch, whose cable 
line is shown in Figure 195. In this, the cars were simply 
platform-wagons, such as served quarries or opencast mines, 
with the enginehouse at the top. As one should expect with 
electricians such as Carlisle and Finch, power came from a 
low-voltage winding motor which was automatically reversed 
by the impact of either car when it came to the top. It was 
possible to wind the cars by hand, and according to a 


catalogue, weights up to ılb adp could be lifted to the top of 


the wooden tower, which was just over 2oin high. 

A German example from the years 1900-02, by Schoenner, is 
shown in Figure 196. This time it was a passenger-funicular 
with steam haulage. The necessarily reversible steam engine 
was mounted on a polished wooden baseboard, end-on to a 


1 The up-and-down arrangement, clearly on combined rack and 
adhesion, already had, in reality, such a classic example as the 
Brunig Railway between Lucerne and Brienz. The splendid Furka- 
Oberalp Railway came later, though both, for many years, had 
steam traction. Note that Märklin’s engines pulled their trains, 
unlike Rigibahn ceterisque paribus! 

? The Translator recalls such a thing in a shop window not later 
than 1914, in the South of England. His memory of the engine’s 
aspect suggests Bub’s from his own youthful experience of that firm’s 
products. 

® That of Edinburgh was fully functioning throughout the city as 
late as 1921. Glasgow’s Subway ran on cable for much longer. 
Lisbon to this day has a delightful funicular-tram. È 
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belt-driven winding drum, which simultaneously hoisted and 
let-down, through chains, two funicular-type cars. The 
double-tracked incline to serve these had a rail gauge of 60mm 
(just under 2ł%in) and was 142cm long (roughly 50in) and so 
could afford imaginary access from floor to table top. (Note 
the neat tablecloth on the latter, in the drawing! Doubtless 
kind Mammas, German or otherwise, furnished old ones with 
such a water-spouting mechanical devil a-top !—Translator.) 
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The engine (in which is shown an oscillating cylinder) could 
be used for other things as well. A smaller and simpler outfit 
from the same works included a 45cm double track and was 
worked by a steam engine with a cast-lead cylinder. Such a 
thing cannot have lasted very long, but it cost only 5°75 
marks; in England, say, six shillings at most. 


Speed records 


In the United States—as we have read sometime-or-other— 
there were clubs in which people raced their respective model 
locomotives over identical, and adjacent, tinplate layouts. The 
winner was the owner of the engine which first reached the 
winning post without derailment on a curve. We do not know 
what record was ultimately reached. But it was not in such 
things; rather in larger affairs, that there were such 
endeavours, at the turn of the century, to increase greatly the 
general speeds of railway trains, with considerable capital 
backing. In 1899 there was founded the Company for the 
Study of Electric High-Speed-Railways,! which undertook on 
the existing—but strengthened—Marienfelde-Zossen Military 
Railway a number of trials with electrically propelled vehicles. 
One of these attained a maximum speed of 210-2kph. (c. 130°6 
mph) which for years was an unbroken rail-speed record. All 
the daily papers lapped up this monstrous result and of course 
immediately purveyed speculations on all the possibilities and 
impossibilities of railway speeds in the future. This, anyway, 
was the sort of thing Märklin could not ignore. Quickly the 
firm adapted one of its normal corridor carriages by putting a 
traction motor in one bogie and two columns with collector- 
bows, for side contact, on the roof (Figure 197). To be sure, 
the prototypes had such contact to three wires (it was three- 
phase current at 10,000 volts but what did it matter?) 
Customers were not yet all-that-particular ! 

This sort of thing in reality did not allow the builders of 


1 Studiengesellschaft für elektrische Schnellbahnen. 


Fig. 198 


steam locomotives to lie down and dream. The Union of 
German Mechanical Engineers,! into which most of these were 
organised, announced a competition, during 1902-03, for fast 
steam passenger locomotives. Of these, both designed by 
Baurat Kuhn, there were two engines, one of which—in the 
interests of reducing atmospheric resistance—was cased-in to 
produce the old “windcutter” to its logical conclusion. What 
was proper to the one was quite a cheap proposition to the 
other, and so in 1904 Märklin made the encased 4-4-4 steam 
locomotive shown in Figure 198.2 It was made in Gauge 1, 
and the necessary tender seems to have been forgotten. 
Owners of model railways at that time could hold their own 
speed-contests, and whether-or-no there were any trailing 
load, they could bet on the supposed superlative locomotive 
with an eye to exceeding 85mph (which at that time only 
steam locomotives attained. 


The lonely rail-motor 


From the eighteen-eighties onwards, one found on certain 
railways passenger coaches which moved without any indepen- 
dent locomotives. The few railway-romantics of the period, in 
German-speaking countries, called them the Lonely-Ones (die 
Einsame) for they looked so solitary, coming across open 
country, on the traffic-starved local lines they served. Each in 
those days was a passenger car combined with a very small 
steam engine, and among Märklin’s important neighbours was 
the Esslingen Engine Works, formerly Emil Kessler. Of course, 
the citizens of Göppingen were quite familiar with these in 


1 Verein Deutscher Maschineningenieure. 


2 In the drawing, the likeness of an ascending driver is rather 
charming. One notes also the two demi-clerestories on the casing; 
one, doubtless, to mitigate the real complaint of red-hot-smokebox 
and the other to alleviate the hot lot of the supposed driver. Henschel 
of Kassel built both these engines something like Märklin’s little one, 
but of course with a proper tender. Years after, the same firm built a 
streamlined tank-engine. Märklin the Prophet? 
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their own railway station, and Märklin, always with an eye to 
anything new, brought out in 1904 a steam rail-motor in 
Gauge 1. As one can see from Figure 199, once again the 
standard pressings for a corridor coach were adapted, having a 
vertical boiler built in at one end, and a single driving axle 
driven by a single cylinder on one side only. As in real practice 
there was a single carriage bogie at the other end. This was 
another example of the way in which existing components 
could be used in a new model. That made for cheapness, 
though the result was not exactly a faithful replica of the 
prototype. 

Then, as in later years, experience soon showed that all was 
not quite happy with this form of rail-motor; in real practice, 
that was. With a steam engine in the car, there was nothing to 
prevent coal-dust and similar dirt from invading the passenger 
saloon. Further, when the mechanical parts had to be serviced, 
and when the boiler was having its wash-out, the whole car 
had to be taken in. These defects could be limited by making 
the engine and the car body separable. In England, parti- 
cularly, such a form was very popular for a while. A model of 
this sort of divisible rail-motor, based on the South Eastern 
and Chatham Railway’s type, was brought out by Carette in 
ıgıı (Figure 200). For so small an engine in Gauge 1, what 
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with losses through friction and condensation, two outside 
cylinders would have been too much for the little boiler. So 
dummy ones were mounted outside, while the real ‘‘works’’ 
were those of a “‘power locomotive’, with one oscillating 
cylinder in the cab. 

We have to thank Carette for the first main-line electric 
motor-coaches, in miniature. For prototypes the firm went to 
those English cars in London suburban traffic. The results 
were somewhat akin to those achieved in imitating the steam 
rail-motor cars previously described. 


Delectable difference 


“Delectable difference from the advanced trains of today” ran 
the blurb in the Märklin catalogue offering the ‘‘model of the 
historic train with the locomotive Rocket, from the year 1829”. 
Yes, one recognises that Märklin would seize every idea sooner 
rather than later, but that the firm, as early as 1906, should 
have sprung this one, is more than surprising (Figure 201).! 

1 Another was being offered in the Liverpool Street Arcade, 
London, about 1960; The Translator’s first attempt at practical 
mechanics, at the age of twelve, with the assistance of a small piece of 
brass tube, turned his own exhaust into a hitherto dummy chimney. 
en visible puffing was delightful. The din suggested an excited 
gosling. 
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When it came to modelling-to-scale, the engine was not 
entirely right. The chimney was more than twice the height of 
the carriage roofs, and the driving wheels were, in proportion, 
far too small. All the same, your Author is rather fond of this 
unique locomotive, an example of which he owns. She runs like 
the Devil, which made her long chimney sway dangerously. In 
that same chimney the exhaust steam condensed, and poured 
down into the hot part of the flue, thus producing a noise like 
the quacking of a duck. Once, when we watched this engine at 
a models-exhibition in Madrid, the visitors rushed to see ‘“‘the 
running duck”. 

With the cattle-truck and the last passenger vehicle of the 
train, Märklins let themselves off lightly, simply omitting the 
roofs of standard types. The tender and the open passenger 
carriages were indeed specially designed for this train. Of 
many Marklin types, this historic train, without doubt, was a 
distinguished example, and until 1935 the firm produced no 
other historical things of the sort. In that later case it was the 
Centenary Train, a very true representation of that on the first 
German public railway, between Nuremberg and Fürth in 
1835. (Electric and clockwork. ‘The latter is now very rare.)— 
‘Translator. ) 


A booster in disguise 


If one engine was not enough for its train, we added another, 
or let that push in the rear. So it was, anyway, in reality, but 
that last was a doubtful blessing when it came to little trains 
with loose couplings. The banking engine simply pushed the 
intervening wagons off the road. On the other hand, double- 
heading with a short train looked absurd. But behind it all was 
the awful truth, that the tractive effort of most clockwork 
locomotives was sadly wanting, especially with inclines (as on 
the floors of very old houses) and severe curvature. This gave 
Märklin a wonderful idea! That of putting a clockwork motor 
inside a supposed luggage van!! These “concealed loco- 

1 Among gifted amateurs of the time, the idea was already old. In 
England, in the late 1890s, Drs. Bradbury Winter and Hovenden 
made a London Brighton and South Coast train in clockwork, in 
which such a clockwork van ably assisted their representation of a 
Stroudley single-driver express engine. Much later, J. R. Smyth 
made six-coupled motor tenders! Such driving-tenders are now the 
last cry of clockwork in Gauge HO. 


Fig. 203 


motives”? or, as they were later entitled ‘‘clockwork motor- 
wagons” (Figure 203) had two coupled axles, with dummy 
axle-guards, springs and horns rather ridiculously, though 
necessarily, extending beyond the throw of the coupling rods, 
to accommodate which there even had to be preposterous 
splashers encroaching on the footboards. This ‘‘model’’ was 
made from c. 1912 until as late as 1927 in Gauges 0 and 1. In 
its early days it was made in Gauge 2 also. Certainly it could 
be claimed as “‘a very practical accessory.” 

Märklin ingenuity was not exhausted in such subterfuges. 
Indeed and already, as far back as 1909, there had appeared a 
splendid 4-4-0 express engine in Gauges 1 and 2 which 
contained double clockwork with two springs (Figure 202). 
Both springs had to be wound up, separately. The necessary 
holes with their square-cut winders, for insertion of the key, 
were at opposite ends of the continuous splasher on one side. 
The locomotive was not merely reversible but had a most 
efficient regulator for fast or slow movements. It really was a 
clockmaker’s masterpiece. As with all big Märklin clockwork 
engines, likewise Bassett-Lowke’s, there was a reducing gear as 
well as the needful ratchet so that, in Marklin’s language: 
““Winding-up is easy even for younger children.” This 4-4-0 
locomotive (which to the Translator rather suggests a hand- 
some veteran in Saxony) was the most powerful clockwork 
engine yet built. 


War on the rails 


A great novelty at the beginning of the century, stimulated by 
doings in the South African War, was the armoured train, such as 
the British Army had used in Natal and Transvaal. (The idea 
was old, known to Americans in the eighteen-sixties.) Here 
was something to delight the Marklin heart! Superb armies of 
lead soldiers could be supported by an armoured train! 
(Figure 204). The engine was an ordinary Märklin type such 
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as we have shown in Figure 87, but over this could be set a 
separately-bought armoured carapace. The tender and the 
wagons were newly designed. There were four varieties of 
wagon. Those illustrated were supposed to convey artillery 
men and gave rapid quick-fire by those taped caps then called 
Amorces. An armoured gun-track carried two mortars which 
automatically flung out hard-rubber bombs. The fourth 
wagon was simply a carrier for leaden infantrymen, and had 
no roof. These armoured trains were made in Gauges 0, 1 and 
2. What bloody battles with lead soldiers and guns could be 
fought-out on play-room floors! Later, Marklin reached un- 
precedented heights in great variety and quality of guns. 

Of course, these nursery battles had to produce their 
wounded men, who could be taken away from the front-line, 
on stretchers, in ambulance cars (Figure 205). The bogie car 
there illustrated (Gauge 2) contained a central surgery com- 
partment with medicine-chest and stove. 

When the first World War broke out, very few people had 


the slightest idea of the horrors to come. There were cheers 
and smiles on mobilisation, and for every troop train seen to 
be departing. So Marklin mobilised too, as in Figure 206. 
Here could be loaded on a train all the paraphernalia of an 
army on the march, of which immature youth could not have 
enough. There were guns and limbers, field kitchens, mobile 
bakeries, motor ambulances, and aeroplanes temporarily ber- 
eft of wings, as we can see in the engraving. But there were 
also to come staff motors complete with officers, stores and 
munitions-wagons with canvas-covered tilts; not even Jacking 
were the typical four-wheeled farm carts known to many 
soldiers. In Gauge o there were spring-release cannon; in 
Gauge 1 there were cannon which exploded paper caps. Apart 
from these two-axled wagons there were also double-bogie 
flats, carrying quite large aeroplanes. The latter remained 
in t- catalogues long after the end of the First World War; the 
other continued for some time after. 

In World War II also, Märklin again went in for ambulance 
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cars, whereof one example erroneously had on its roof the 
Swiss Colours, of which the international Red Cross of Geneva 
is simply a reversal.! The smaller vehicles in such series were 


1 At an early stage, the Geneva Red Cross was painted on the 
roofs of ambulance trains, to appeal to the humanitarian inhibitions 
of raiding airmen, to whom train-busting was a happy sport on both 
sides. The Translator first saw it on the London and South Western, 
about 1915. 


still four-wheeled; the larger on bogies. Both were to be had in 
Gauges o and 1. 

In spite of the vociferous patriotism which blossomed in the 
United States when they entered the war in 1917, only Lionel 
produced anything really warlike in Gauge o. It was some- 
thing between a tank and a railroad car, with a rudimentary 
tinplate cannon mounted on it. 


Oh why, upon this train, should I suffer in my mind? 
My peace has been destroyed by a buffer from behind ! 


For those lines, the Translator apologises. His Author was 
quoting those of Max Geitel, which in turn were quoted by 
Walter Strauss in his book Von eisenen Pferden und Pfaden (“Of 
Iron Horses and Pathways”). The original German verse ran 
thus: 


Die Ruhe wird mir gestört 
durch einen Puffer von hinten 
Der in das Abteil nicht gehört. 


Fig. 208 
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Another vehicle’s buffer in the compartment was not an 
entrancing spectacle. Sometimes people saw such a thing, but 
fortunately not often. (In the Translator’s infancy there were 
horror-stories of something that had happened at Salisbury, 
London and South Western Railway, in 1906. He saw his first 
big smash, after the event, at Munich East nearly twenty years 
later, so perhaps dishonours were even!) Over to your Author! 

In this matter of pitch-in and suchlike, Märklin could not 
claim the doubtful honour of having introduced it, more or 
less realistically, on the play-room floor. One cannot tell 
whether the first attempts were meant to be gruesome or 
funny. The Parisian firm of JEP had the idea, right at the end 
of the eighteen-nineties, of making a train whereof the luggage 
van, on derailment, burst in two parts, more or less (Figure 
207). The cut, anyway, gives some idea of the rolling-stock of 
the time, running on stamped rails. 
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Märklin, about 1901, pursued the idea in more grisly style. 
The Märklin train went to bits on the grand scale, impelled by 
compressed springs. The effect resembled that of an explosion, 
and the springs were released by long buffer shanks which 
gave way when the train went amok or hit anything else. 
Figure 208 shows how the carriages came to pieces and how 
their poor passengers were chucked all about. The catalogue 
text observed improvingly: ‘‘Reassembling the carriages after 
the collision puts upon the children a pleasant task.”’! Happily 
there could be available, after the smash, the breakdown van 
shown in Figure 209, accompanied by cranes, for Marklin 
thought of everything! 


Electric and air auxiliaries in clockwork 


We come perpetually back to Marklin. The firm’s ideas- 
department was quite astounding and had a flair for im- 
mediately following, if not even anticipating, what customers 
wished-for and sought. On the electric trains there would be 
one or two headlamps with pea-bulbs. These had become a 
much loved feature, sine qua non. Why should not the owner of 
a clockwork locomotive be likewise captivated by those bright 
beams flooding down the road ahead? Certainly it should be 
so when there were already electric lamps on stations, on high 
standards and in signals! A headlamp could be, and therefore 
was, placed on the front of the clockwork locomotive, to be fed 
by a small pocket-torch battery, and in 1908, Bing also 
introduced the arrangement. But the battery, which was 
carried in the tender, rapidly became exhausted, and its 
replacement cost more money. A year later, Marklin found 
another way which was called, in the words of the catalogue, 
“generation of electric light without cost’. Out came, in 
Gauge I, the locomotive shown in Figure 210, offered “with 
direct drive to a magnet-dynamo which supplies an incan- 
descent lamp”, and declared further that “the movement of the 
driving shaft of the clockwork transmits itself to the armature 
of the generator. This is connected with the speed regulator 
which during rapid movement comes into contact with a 
brake-ring, thus feeding the lamp on the front of the engine.” 
As to how much tractive eflort there remained, after the 
dynamo had taken its portion from the main-spring, one can 
only guess. 

Another thing owners wished for, connected with clockwork 
propulsion, was a locomotive whose speed could be truly 
regulated. To be sure, there were already engines which went 


1 Though not meant to be funny, that reads like a mixture of 
Struwelpeter and Wilhelm Busch !— Translator. 
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fast or slow as their owners wished, but this meant braking on 
the centrifugal governor, reducing the tractive effort. The 
Märklin inventiveness found another way, and that was regu- 
lation by air compression. Nothing was externally visible 
(Figure 211). Let us, therefore, seek in the 1909 catalogue for 
an inkling of this form of regulation: ‘‘Speed can be graduated 
in five steps through sliding valves of the air cylinder. The 
latter is designed as an air-brake, with several exhaust passages 
of different capacity, selection of which regulates the speed. No 
rapid changing of gears; instead, a quiet movement of the air 
valves.” In other words, the thing was a sort of counter- 
pressure brake. The slower the speed, the less the drawbar 
pull. 

Both engines exemplified the Märklin trailing axle, making 
them 0-4-2 like archaic Scottish reality. The second followed 
the recognised Württemberg style which, since the first Pacific, 
had distinguished so many other Märklin products, not always 
with benefit to their looks. Neither of these specialities was 
successful. ‘They soon disappeared. 


5 ‘Carriage and Wagon” 


Hop, rock and roll 


Before the great coaching reforms which took place on nearly 
all railways at the end of the nineteenth century, most vehicles 
were scarcely distinguished. We can follow this closely from its 
corresponding development on model railways. The 
Nuremberg articles generally followed the form of small four- 
wheel passenger coaches with open platforms at the ends (cf. 
Figures 37, 46, 86 and 171). Under the practice of the time, 
they were severely shortened in their miniature forms, but in 
reality this type was quite acceptable since it was already widely 
in use on the Bavarian State Railways. Further, when it came 
to toymaking, slight differences as to finish made it possible for 
them to masquerade as Americans, like somebody with an 
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American ‘“‘hair-do”, for in America there were still plenty of 
open-platform cars on the less opulent lines. Anyway, this sort 
of vehicle, made at an early stage by Märklin, soon became an 
eight-wheeler, on short bogies, as we have shown already in 
Figures 137 and 138. Real American cars were always so and 
Figure 34 shows Issmayer’s version. But for cheapness sake as 
well as that of simplicity, such American-type cars could still 
be marketed on two axles only, as we see in the Märklin 
examples illustrated by Figure 141. With the Nuremberg 
firms, open-platform four-wheelers vanished pretty soon, 
though Märklin continued to make them up to the outbreak of 
war in 1914. (In real practice, the type persisted for many 
years in many parts of Continental Europe and in 
Scandinavia.) 

In real practice, too, there was a rare variant on this 
coachbuilding theme, during the eighteen-eighties, on the 
Gotthard Railway in Switzerland, where it was put on the 
trains as an observation car. The cars had open side corridors 
with balustrades. From the compartments, one walked out on 
to the balcony. Schoenner, Märklin and Bing took these for 
prototype. The Bing version shown in Figure 212 was not only 
the prettiest of all these little carriages but also the first, on 
tinplate rails, to be nearly to scale. Sad to say, it was the only 
one, over many years. 

In Europe during the last century, one found everywhere 
the non-corridor compartment-type coach which had ori- 
ginated as a compound form of the old stage- and mail- 
coaches on the roads. There were sometimes connecting doors 
between the compartments and, importantly, though by no 


means always, gave access to that most necessary place, as our 
parents delicately called it. How this sort of development was 
mirrored by modelling we can see from comparison of the 
early attempts shown in Figures 42 and 88 with the carriages 
shown in Figure 213. With such simple things as those in 
Figures 86 and 159, the side doors were completely lacking. 
Doubtless the passengers were intended to climb over the 
buffers, for there was a stamped indication of doors in the 
ends. In contradistinction, the side doors of the carriages in 
Figure 213 were made to open, with handles, and they demon- 
strated their virtue only too freely while in motion. There were 
partitions between the compartments, while papier mache 
passengers sat on spikes inside. These coaches were very nice, 
in spite of certain failings in respect of scale, and Marklin made 
them in all four recognised gauges, with the second class green 
and third class brown, as was correct in Germany at that time. 

It was only to be expected that Marklin would put out such 
carriages with the colours and lettering of certain British 
railway companies, to go with his engines thus favoured, and 
that applied even to very short ones with only two compart- 
ments. At the same time, Bing put out such three- 
compartment coaches in English colours only. (Let the adjec- 
tive stand! One recalls none to Caledonian or North British 
address, and other candidates were still less likely!) In the 
carriages shown by Figure 213, one notes a new arrival in the 
Märklin range, that with a clerestory roof and a brakesman’s 
box. Although such were very numerous on North German 
railways, this was the only one of the kind to come on the 
model-train market. Unfortunately the firm, quite early, 
dropped this extremely pretty interpretation of an old Prussian 
carriage. It was replaced about ıgı2 by a simpler form with 
the doors imitated only by stamping. It could be either 
lithographed or hand-painted. There was one technical—or 
humanitarian— advance. By the addition of a blank-stamped 
window, the presence of a lavatory was indicated. 

In its French range, the firm of Märklin introduced two 
further, isolated, items. Figure 214 shows a typical French 
compartment-type coach with quadrant quarterlights—long 
perpetuated in France—in Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean 
colours. Not only in France but in several other countries, 
double-deck carriages were used on certain suburban services. 
In the mild climate of Paris, the upper deck—the imperiale 
was allowed to be open at the sides, at any rate in the older 
vehicles as seen in Figure 215, a carriage bearing the hitherto 
unidentified mark F. & G.B., while on the Tegel line in the 
Berlin district (and about Copenhagen too) it was closed-in.? 

1 These, for a second class, were yellow below and black above. 
The first class were red below and black above; the thirds were dark 
green. The inscription word Abort (“place-apart’’) was however, 
quite wrong for France! 

® One is bound to add that the Danes had some awful semi-open 
single deckers, at least as late as 1929 when the Translator was first 
in Copenhagen. The double-deckers, wherever they were, exem- 
plified dreariness in passenger transport and could induce claustro- 
phobia too! There were some on the RENFE at Valencia, which 
lasted until smokeless fuel appeared). Stinks! 
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Fig, 214 


Fig. 215 


With increased speeds, four-wheelers ran very roughly. As 
the train went faster its usual two-beats-to-the-bar could be— 
and was—developed into a sort of polka when an intermediate 
axle had changed one’s usual coach into a six wheeler. Six- 
wheelers were generally longer, and to make them go round 
short radius tinplate curves it was necessary for the middle 
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axle to move laterally and for the outer ones to be radial, 
which meant a bit of a complication. The solution was in the 
Cleminson arrangement (which, incidentally, Bassett-Lowke 
called Clemenson) rare examples of which persisted, as in the 
Isle of Man, until quite recently. A similar form had been 
known, earlier, in Germany. Radius rods connected the end 
trucks with the middle sliding one. Such a thing was essential 
to make a six-wheeler run round very sharp curves, unless the 
vehicle were to be made absurdly short. Märklin had done 
that for the British market in Gauge 2 and 3. 

In 1910 Bassett-Lowke had Carette build for him such 
Cleminson six-wheelers, as shown in Figure 216. They were 
built, on the Greenly scale, in Gauges o, 1 and 2, and in them 
was overcome the long-standing defect of having bodies much 
too narrow. Two sorts of carriage were made; a full coach 
with four compartments or a brake-third and these could be 
had either with long couplings, as single units, or in a close- 
coupled rake of three, having a brake-third at each end, 
representing a suburban passenger train, in the colours of either 
the LNWR or the Great Northern.! Figure 216 shows a LNWR 
brake-third long-coupled to a Great Northern coach, either 
third-class or composite. 

Long compartment-type coaches on bogies appeared in 
England during the late eighteen-seventies, and up to 1914 
they were common on British express trains, so they could not 
be lacking on model railways. For the latter, we have seen 
them, made by Bing in 1902 and by Märklin from 1906, 
though much too short and with bodies too narrow. This time 
too, Bassett-Lowke was well aware of the deficiency, and in 


1 There was also a full passenger-brake van of this sort. The 
Translator possessed one of these, and a coach, both GNR and 
long-coupled. The suburban train, complete, looked so handsome, 
that it doubtless became an “express’’ on many lines. The radial 
trucks, however, could be erratic. 


1909 ordered such carriages from Carette to correct profile, 
though necessarily with some shortening. (They were no shor- 
ter, by scale, than some built by the Great Western in the late 
eighteen-seventies.) ‘They were lithographed in the then 
famous colours of the London and North Western (white 
above, purple-brown below), London and South Western 
(salmon above and dark umber below), Great Northern (var- 
nished, unpainted teak all over, see Figure 217), Great 
Western (tea-brown below and cream for the upper and 
upright quarters) and Midland (crimson-lake). Suitable full- 
length passenger brake vans went with the coaches, with 
projecting duckets to the guards’ compartments. In the Great 
Western and the Midland examples there were important 
variations. Both, unlike the others, had clerestory roofs; fur- 
ther, while the Great Western had the lamp-tops medially 
along the upper deck of each roof the Midland carriages had 
them each side on the lower decks, and Midland brake vans 
had a very distinctive small ducket, or ogee, which was 
faithfully reproduced. Also there were top-quarter lights, and 
end lavatories, on the Midland. (‘The clerestories were simply 
a matter of cutting and pressing; the supposed decklights were 


just lithographed on their sides. Only a choosey boy would 


expect more than that, and one doubts that many did!) All 
varieties were to be had in Gauges o and 1, and several in 
Gauge 2. For Gauge 2 (2}in gauge) and for that alone, there 
were very similar North Eastern coaches with appropriate 
guard’s-and-luggage vans. Although these vehicles were not 
true to life in all basic details, they made worthy companions 
to Bassett-Lowke locomotives. Carette looked after the very 
fine lithography initiated by Bassett-Lowke. The same stamp- 
ing tools did for carriages on the Continental market, which 
again were of two sorts; with and without the clerestory. The 
former were dark red; the latter, slate grey. Further Marklin, 
so often following Bassett-Lowke, made quite similar coaches 
to the same measurements, which differed in having no inter- 
nal partitions, and side-doors that were only indicated. Unfor- 
tunately, neither Carette nor Märklin had the good idea of 
painting such carriages brown and green. Had it been so, they 
would have riade very good semi-fast (Eilzug) stock, with a 
clerestory for Prussia and none for Bavaria and Saxony! 

Of these same sorts, Carette latterly made for Bassett-Lowke 
very similar, but shorter carriages in London and North 
Western colours. For the Continental market these were also 
lithographed in slate-grey. Figure 218 shows these, with a 
locomotive, in what may have been Carette’s last advertise- 
ment. That was in 1916. 
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A very toylike version of this sort of coach, by Bub, we have 
shown already in Figure 117. 


The dream-corridor 


In 1891, the Great Western Railway in England produced 
the country’s first fully-corridored train, apart from Pullmans; 
and just at that time, Germany produced the D-Zug, the 
express composed of long, sleek coaches with entry by closed 
vestibules, connected, as in the British example, by bellows, 
and with access to compartments by side corridor. New 
European standards had begun, and every model-railwayist 
longed for the likeness of such a train in its stately progress, in 
its rhythmic duddididun, with a great and potent locomotive at 
its head. To Berlin went those trains, or to Paris, to Vienna or 
to Basle, to the shores of the Bosphorus. Great names were 
to come; those of the Nord Express to great Russia, the Sud 
Express to the Pyrenees and beyond, the Orient Express, the 
Nice Express, the Flying Scotsman, the Cornish Riviera 
Express, the Southern Belle (though that indeed was a 
Pullman train, of ancient lineage). But one could counterfeit 
the great trains of an era, with their exciting destination 
boards, on model tracks. The great corridor train was, and 
was to remain, star-turn of a model railway, and so the 
manufacturers strove to furnish, in fierce competition with one 
another, ever more sumptuous long-distance rolling-stock. It is 
not easy to decide on a retrospective award for the most 
outstanding models of that time. 


Fig. 219 


Märklin, however, was the first to realise what we have 
called the dream-corridor train. Certainly we know of no 
previous attempt. Certainly they were rather free inter- 
pretations of the vestibuled side-corridor carriage of the 
eighteen-nineties, with its bellows-protected gangways to give 
free passage throughout the train. With the characteristic sleek 
lines of the German D-car, there came various difficulties. The 
short-radius curves compelled a severe reduction in the length 
of the vehicle. But inside arrangements were provided with 
loving care, whether they involved day compartments, a diner, 
a sleeping car or a guard’s and luggage van. Equipment had 
to be provided to give the little papier-mache travellers a sense of 
well-being en route. Marklin’s very first examples made at the 
end of the ’nineties, in Gauges 1 and 2 only (Figure 219) were 
so brilliantly painted by hand that one could surmise that 
Marklin aimed to rival Nuremberg lithography. Gradually, 
from then to about 1903, there was developed what came to be 
the standard Marklin corridor coach down to 1914, in all four 
gauges. (One such, adapted to make a Schnellbahnwagen, we 
have already shown in Figure 197.) In Figure 220 we see also 
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the Gauge o version, whereof the sleeping car (third trom 
right) shows strong old-time Pullman features, as in cars then 
still to be seen in Italy though some dated back to the 
*seventies. Such carriages in Gauge o may be fairly compared 
with later versions. These Marklin vehicles were, unfortun- 
ately, far from being scale-models. They were a form of mechan- 
ical play-acting, for their insides were so diligently studied 
while their technical peculiarities, above all in the bogies, 
were crude. That Marklin offered these same carriages with 
British lettering deserves no particular praise. For export to 
the United States, the bodies were quite unforgivably equip- 
ped with two longitudinal benches, which put them on a level, 
in American eyes, with the commonest form of street-car. 

Bing’s first D-Wagen (Figure 221) were so beautifully 
lithographed—and afterwards varnished—that they looked as 
if an artistic draughtsman had painted each piece. The dining 
car was painted in blue, offering thus a portent of what the 
Wagons-Lits company was to do, many years later. The 
sleeping car bore an imitation of natural wood varnished. The 
unique bogies, with semi-elliptical slots in the frames, were the 
result of a misunderstood correspondence with the then 
Bavarian State Railways. The insides were rather simpler than 
those of Marklin. Both groups of manufacturers put real beds 
into their sleeping cars, with, in one case, cloth-covered boards 
having white pillows and blue quilts. 

These Bing products of 1900 came rather too dear. In 1908, 
or thereabouts, we were confronted with a new form, of 
obvious American inspiration, which was for a long time made 
standard, and even appeared in the large Gauge 4 size. In 
Gauge I it was made right into the nineteen-twenties, latterly 
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in dark blue. The European version was made with either the 
French or the German legends of the International Sleeping 
Car Company, and Figure 220 shows it in Gauges 0, I and 2. 
The colour was yellow-ochre, while vehicles intended for 
America were green, red or yellow, with suitable lettering.! 
The American diamond frame-truck in tinplate was indifler- 
ent. That type, in all the Americas, was used only for freight- 
cars, though it is shown on the two Bing vehicles to the right of 
Figure 220. In Gauge o vehicles, Bing replaced it, about 1912, 
with one of Märklin type. Internal arrangements, compared 
with earlier ones, were rather mean. 

In the Planck catalogue of 1903, new-type corridor carriages 
strongly anticipated the later Märklin ones (cf. Figure 51 and 
116). They were made in Gauges o, 1 and 3. In the two smaller 
gauges, the bogies were rather low in relation to the bogies. 

Carette’s corridor carriages were the most realistic, though 
it may not be perceived from those shown in Figure 221. Not 
only had they proportionately wider bodies than Marklin’s or 
Bing’s, they were the only ones of this sort to reproduce 
decently the original colours, in Carette’s superb lithography. 
The internal arrangements were simpler than Marklin’s, and 
better than Bing’s. Against that we must set Carette’s later 
forms, at-any-rate designed for cheapness (cf. Figure 136). 
There were no internal arrangements. With a still cheaper 
series, the shortening process was so marked that the bogies, 
similar to those in Figure 220, were almost touching. One 
might have said: “‘full-of wheels underneath” to describe these 
vehicles. Further, the bodies were small and narrow. These 
were made in Gauges o and I, and were the cheapest corridor 
vehicles then on the market. 

From long ago we remember from Bub, in a very small 
Gauge o series, the firm’s only corridor coaches. They were 
rather like trams, and were only 22cm long. 

Schoenner’s corridor coaches, about 1909, shown in Figure 
222, had an arrangement of windows which had been only 


1 Dull green was the most usual North American colour for cars, 
but Tuscan red was a Pennsylvania classic. Yellow had been much 
favoured in earlier days and remained, into Hiawatha times, the 
Milwaukee Road’s colour. The Canadian Pacific favoured a more 
crimson shade.—Translator. 
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possible in reality with a middle-gangway saloon coach. Very 
probably, American influence was regarded. In an accom- 
panying luggage van, we had a windowless covered box-car on 
bogies with sliding doors, and there was nothing inside. The 
bogies followed, more or less, an entirely misunderstood 
equalised prototype. We really must plough the specimens 
shown in Figure 223, with* their enormously high bogies 
entirely out of proportion with the bodies. They appeared 
about 1909 and their origin cannot be quoted, but the initials 
SN might, horribly, mean Schoenner-Niirnberg. 

Be that as it were; Schoenner was the first with courage 
enough to make real, long corridor coaches, which were 
officially called hochfeine D-Zug-Salonwagen  (‘‘splendid 
corridor-saloons’’). They furnished indeed a very good likeness 
of Bavarian corridor stock of 1895, first- and second-class 
composite,! in spite of the rather simplified bogies (Figure 
224). These vehicles appear in Schoenner’s catalogue of 1902, 
and were of their time very advanced indeed, especially since 
no more generous radii had as yet appeared in rail-assembly. 
That may well have been the reason why they quickly van- 
ished from the market they had so auspiciously invaded. 

One of the earlier high-spots was reached with splendid 
Märklin carriages, contemporary with the PLM Pacific-type 
locomotive, of which can be ranked as precursors the fine 
Planck cars just described. In spite of their shortness, one can 
admit considerable merit in these, as accurate representations 
of the Wagons-Lits cars then running on international trains- 
de-luxe, at any rate in styling. Their Gauge 1 version is shown, 
already, in Figure 150, but they were also to be had in Gauge 
o. The basic form could be made as a coach, a diner or a 
sleeper; further, they had quite endearing internal arrange- 
ments. Further, the Gauge 1 variety had handsome cast-iron 
bogies. To this day, a Gauge 1 train composed of these makes 
quite a picture. From 1919 they went again into production, 
and up to 1929 they were made in some cases with an altered 
roof-form and in Mitropa crimson. A comparative table of the 
dimensions of such vehicles from 1900, including those made 
by Marklin as late as 1934, should be of some interest: 

1 These were really lovely carriages in reality, although old- 
fashioned, when the Translator changed his place for an hour or two 
simply in order to ride in one, on the one o’clock train from Munich 
to Zurich, Geneva and Lyons. There was a clerestory with fine 
etched glass, rare in Bavaria. One sat on buttoned-in green Utrecht 
velvet and watched one’s approach to great mountains. (April, 


1927.) 
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Maker Figures Gauges and lengths Remarks 
0 1 2 2A 3 
cm in cm in cm in cm in cm in 

Schoenner 224 37 145 48 19 58 222 66 26 

Schoenner 222 20 3 27 10% 30 11% 34 13% 37 145 

Märklin 220 15* 6 32 12% 40 153 53 203 

Märklin 150 26 10% 39 15% 

Märklin 311 40 16 57 225 Series of 
1934 

Bing 78&220 22 8 35 3 40:5 16 _—— 55 215 Std. series 

Bing 147 35 132 50 $ American 
type 

Carette 221 23 i 32 12% 36 145 42 163 _— 

Carette 136 25 10 29 11} 

Carette —— 20 7% 27 10% 29 11% _—— — 

Planck 116 18 7 28 11 36 š 

(unknown) 223 27 10% 31 4 36 145 37 14 


*later 17:5 6% 


East and West Coast styles 


In the British Isles, it was a long time before the Continental 
D-Wagen type made a general appearance. One thing was this, 
that, in comparison with the Continent, the most important 
cities were often quite close together, and the business- 
travellers either needed no dining cars, or else reserved their 
places in these from terminal to terminal.' (The first had been 
between London and Leeds in 1879.) But between London 
and the Northern and Scottish cities, such trains were neces- 
sary now. (Not even Queen Victoria had, or wished for one!) 
Between the English Metropolis and Scotland, the companies’ 
East and West Coast routes had long been in keen com- 
petition, and something of the D-Zug sort was sorely needed. 
Several companies were engaged in working either route, and 
they ran joint-stock carriages of all sorts. Yet we find in early 
Bassett-Lowke catalogues nothing like the British equivalent to 

1 The Translator is obliged to add that it was an English railway, 
the Great Eastern, that first dined all its passengers in first, second, 
and third class, between Harwich and York in 1891. Elsewhere in 
Europe, at that time, the thing was unknown. 
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a D-Wagen apart from a dining-car. Such a one is shown, in 
the London and North Western style of 1911 (Figure 225). Its 
design had been worked out from that of a complete and 
sumptuous Liverpool-London boat train of 1907. This was the 
first twelve-wheel carriage in model railroading. Outwardly, 
in reality, it differed but little from the accompanying coaches, 
and in this small form they could be equated. Compared with 
the prototypes there was but light shortening. In Gauge o the 
length was 14in (35°5cm) and in Gauge 1, 21in (53°6cm). 

Of quite different sort from tinplate, there were small series 
offered by Bassett-Lowke in wood with glass windows, portray- 
ing in most distinguished form, the vehicles of a British 
corridor express of that time. A point which had to be noted in 
such things was that excepting the East Coast Joint Stock, 
which was done in natural teak, varnished, detail could be 
sadly lost by elaborate styles in painting. Bassett-Lowke’s 
1g10 catalogue expressed it thus: “We consider the G.N.R. 
rolling stock to be the very best possible type to copy in 
models. This is simple because it is not enamelled . . . Enamel 
or paint is thick, and, when put on a model, to a great extent 
takes away from its realistic appearance. We therefore recom- 
mend the teak finish, as the polish we put on has practically 
no thickness.” Of this series, Figure 226 shows an example of 
this hand-finished series—a Gauge 2 dining car on six-wheel 
bogies, made only in this size—whereof the prototype had the 


kitchen in the middle, more or less, between a four-section 
first-class and a six-section third-class saloon.! ‘The bogies were 
fully-sprung, and copied from real practice, so the carriages ran 
very nicely indeed. ‘They were high in price. Larger ones of the 
same sort could be had in gauges from 76mm to 102mm. 


Anticipating RIC 
More than 50 years before the International Railway Union of 
our time—UIC, Union Internationale des Chemins de Fer, 
whose “RIC” sign is known from London Victoria to 
Istanbul—modelmakers had set forth, on their own, certain 
standards which nearly all firms engaged in toymaking ac- 
cepted. The thing originated, not in public demand, which 
was quite unorganised, but rather in straight plagiarism 
among the makers. We can perceive that by the way in which 
better, or cheaper, things were produced, in relation to indivi- 
dual peculiarities amongst the work of those makers. The first 
standard cars were four-wheeled carriages of D-Wagen type. 
Now both Ausiria and France had built vestibuled corridor 
coaches, for long distance travel, on two axles only. Very 
Similarly constructed carriages, having the glass window-panes 
set in grooved top- and bottom-quarters, after a design worked out 
by Henry Greenly, could be had, to order, even in Gauge o. One 
recalls a brake-third with duckets, and a lavatory composite, 
whereof the second-named could be had in parts for instructive 
home-assembly. Always in varnished teak! 
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advanced of their time, they dated back to the eighteen- 
seventies but these did not serve as new prototypes. The 
toymakers’ recipe was to make a very short four-wheeled form 
of the D-Wagen body and mount it on the likeness of a very 
long four-wheel bogie, the two axles being fixed, of course. 
What was wanted was the cheapest possible interpretation of 
an internationally-running coach. Why not so, since already- 
supposed-likenesses of great express locomotives were being 
put-out on the 0-4-0 arrangement? Axle-guards and tie-rods 
sufficiently counterfeited an appearance of bogie-suspension in 
the eyes of less critical youth! They were most unrealistic 
vehicles (later, Hornby in England was to make four-wheeled 
Pullman cars!) but they were light behind the tender and they 
derailed much less easily than some of the genuine bogie 
vehicles.' Costs and prices were the thing! Furthermore, the 
absolutely rigid wheelbase was quite the best on small-radius 
curves. On these grounds, such unlikely-looking models were 
made for, and achieved, considerable success. 

We have scen already that the first impact had been made 
by Bing (cf. Figure 48 with the carriages bellowsed-together) 
and Bing made such vehicles to the end in countless variations, 
short and long, small and big, with every conceivable livery or 
lettering. One of the smallest versions is shown in Figure 160. 

These little carriages were of course marketed mostly in 
Gauge o, in both Europe and America, in two standard 
lengths ranging from about 3}in (11°5cm) to 5$in (14cm). We 
have shown, with some consideration as to examples, several 
trains with carriages of this sort: Carette in Figure 49, Planck’s 
in Figure 51, Schoenner’s in Figure 52, and Märklin’s in 
Figures 44, 74 and 161. Very small, cheap carriages by Bub 
are shown in Figures 165 and 184. 

In North America, Ives, whose first essay of the kind is 
shown in Figure 120, put-out this sort of car, obviously with an 
eye towards Bing in Nuremberg. Figure 227 shows, inter alia 
multa, several examples with bodies about 64in long (16cm) .? 

1 The radial six-wheelers, in the Translator’s recollection, were 
far worse than either bogie or rigid construction. The slightest 
distortion could mar them. His coach was quite good, but his 
guard’s-van was suicidal. Your author, having the same experience, 
rebuilt themas four-wheelers with Märklin cast-iron wheels.— Translator 

® This is a most interesting assembly to your translator. One notes 
that the two German style cars are larger than the two Americans, 
though in fact this was not so, in real practice. The engine is 
somewhat Dutch, and faces a British bracket signal, with signal 
though the other signals are undoubtedly German. French station ?, 
Spanish flag ? 
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The Märklin-type in Figure gı belonged to series brought out 
in 1912, or thereabouts, and with them the Göppingen firm 
went over to colour lithography, which indeed was done in most 
distinguished style. Many of these vehicles, by reason of the 
loving detail printed by lithography upon them, surpassed the 
very handsome hand-painting for which Märklin was already 
famous, in conveying a really lifelike appearance. (As any 
art-master would explain, when one was quite young, what 
mattered was the impression from a distance. With a small 
model train, a yard, or its metric equivalent, might be counted 
as the yardstick indeed !— Translator.) 

That in the United States the firms of American Flyer, 
American Miniature Railway Company, and Hafner, all 
swimming in the wake of Ives, copied these standard cars 
faithfully and with gusto, may be noticed in passing. 


Pullman comfort 

About the same time as that ofthe D-Wagen’s general appear- 
ance in Europe, cars with vestibules and closed connecting 
gangways came to be expected in the United States. ‘“Vesti- 
bule cars” was the term used (also in England, which imported 
quite a lot of American Pullman cars from 1874 to 1906). 
were known, in the 
American and European internal arrangements. Europe had 


There basic differences, as is well 
gone joyously for the arrangement of compartments with side 
corridor. America, while using that for a limited number of 
“private rooms’ and for bypassing kitchens, clung to the 
tradition of having a central aisle in an open saloon, with seats 
or berths on either hand. Officially, in the States, on demo- 


cratic grounds, there was only one class of travel, but on the 


Fig. 229 


Fig. 230 


better lines over longer distances there were parlor cars, much 
more comfortable than the usual day-coach, with finely uphol- 
stered arm-chairs, which like the sleeping cars often belonged 
to the Pullman company. Of course such American cars were 
quickly reproduced in miniature, more—or less—true to 
prototype. Bing and Märklin met the demand at first with 
their standard forms, suitably painted or lithographed, with 
inscriptions, for their American market. Schoenner, with a 
long tradition of American custom, brought out the first 
American-type vestibule-cars shown in Figure 228. In their 
dimensions, they followed the German designs shown in Figure 


Fig. 231 


224. The appropriate locomotive was simply a standard form 
larted-up with a bell and a pilot. 

That Ives should have made, to begin with, double-bogie 
cars finished in American styles, was only to be expected, and 
very reasonably at that. They were entirely toylike in design, 
in gaudy colour-lithography. As can be seen from Figure 229, 
the wheels were entirely outside the bogie frames, and there 
was a total absence of doors, though there were wide vesti- 
bules. On the upper quarters stood the legend LIMITED 
VESTIBULE EXPRESS, which was to recur many times in other 
designs. ‘The best real American trains, it should be recalled, 
afforded their services subject always to reservations, like the 
Trains de Luxe of Europe. The name Philadelphia on the car’s 
lower quarter had, of course, nothing to do with its supposed 
destination. The naming of cars was a Pullman custom going 
back to the Pioneer of 1865. Pullman trains were made up of 
parlor cars, drawing-room cars and the standard Pullman sleep- 
ing car, which last was convertible for day and night use.! 
Further there could be a dining- or buffet-car. The last car 
would have an open platform with chairs, whence one could 
watch the receding country. Rather curiously Ives only brought 
out such observation cars in and after 1917, whereas Lionel 
made them from the beginning (cf. Figure 135) and Märklin 
made them for America as early as 1906. 

Although Ives went on making bogies with inside bearings 

1 Differences of 
“drawing-room” 


American and British usage: Pullman’s 
meant, in America, a sleeping compartment equi- 


valent to the Wagons-Lit. In England, notably on the South Eastern 
Railway it 
Translator. 


meant what Americans termed “parlor car”. 
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right up to 1910, in Gauge 0, the firm had produced in Gauge 
I, as early as 1904, the more-sophisticated cars, with outside- 
framed trucks, shown in Figure 230. In each case, the cars 
were coloured in the style of the Twentieth Century Limited 
Express (sic), which in this version involved yellow with black 
lettering. Cars were 23cm (9 in) 
(just over ııin) long i 


long in Gauge o, and 28cm 
Gauge 1; certainly a poor compli- 
ment to a deservedly famous train. 

Ives cars of the first period, in their final form, 
sented by the Gauge 1 examples in Figure 231. 


are repre- 
They reflected 
real progress in car construction, for their tinplate bodies were 
finished to show, not phoney-wooden sides but real steel ones. 
The bogies were of Marklin type, which Ives poached from 
1g10. The (11 in) 
comparable Gauge o version were gin as before. Without 
doubt, these Ives cars served as miniature prototypes for those 
of Marklin, of an almost identical series, which came out 
shortly before the First World War.! 

The other North American firms, 


cars shown were 35°5cm long and the 


building in Gauges o and 
, copied the Ives designs more or less faithfully, while those in 


1 People taking in each other’s washing ? 
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Fig. 234 


Gauge 2 tended more towards Lionel practice. For example, 
the cars shown in Figure 126 were scarcely altered after the 
First World War. Ives’ influence 
already mentioned. 


was also marked in Bing cars 


Travel like a prince!—and otherwise! 


That high-sounding exhortation is one which we still hear, but 
it was uttered long before the days of luxurious motor cars or 


Fig. 236 
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Fig. 237 


private aircraft. In the old days, every major railway 
management— and sometimes they were in collusion— 
furnished rolling-stock of most sumptuous sort for the rulers 
and other bigwigs of this or that country, they being conveyed, 
possibly, in special trains. Alone, at that time, did Märklin 
endeavour to provide for what might have been called 
Tinplate Princes. Figure 232 shows a saloon carriage, with 
central vestibule. The latter divided the carriage into two long 
compartments, one for the gentlemen, with blue seats, and the 
other for the ladies of the distinguished party, in rose-pink. 
The carriage itself was painted blue, with the legend ‘‘Sud- 
Express”, and it could be had also in bright blue with white 
upper quarters—colours, at that time, of the German 
Emperor’s train, as shown in the illustration. Since Marklin 
made D-Wagen in the same livery, the Kaiser could be, at any 
rate with a good imagination, a guest of one’s own line. 

But such things were not an absolute preserve of the 


Fig. 238 


crowned heads of Europe. Other rich people could enjoy the 
luxury of a private car, and such were for long characteristic of 
the United States, either owned-by or hired to the great 
millionaires. Yet the American toy-manufacturers, more 
oriented to mass production than Märklin, never went to build 
items for limited sale. Marklin, however, offered two remark- 
able specimens, representing the saloon carriages which the 
British aristocracy and others with sufficient money could hire 
for a minimum number of travel-tickets. One such Märklin 
vehicle, listed as a “‘corridor family car” (Figure 223) com- 
prised day-saloon and dining sections, while the other was 
called a ‘‘corridor parlour car”, which was convertible to a 
sleeper. Both were based on Midland practice.! 

Yes, as we have said already, Märklin thought of every- 
thing! He did not forget the bad boys who had to go inside. 
Figure 234 shows one of his cars, of 1906, based on a French 
prototype designed to convey those who were making, over 
French rails, the first stage of a very long and nasty journey 
ending on Devil’s Island, Cayenne. Inside there were four 
cells, and warders’ compartments at each end.? Marginally let 
it be noted that about the same time, Märklin brought out 
fourth-class passenger coaches. Germany’s fourth class, by the 
way, was by no means bad, at such reasonable fares! 


TPO 


Sparsely windowed, and usually at one end of the train 
(probably in front, in Continental Europe), surrounded by 
wicker-work barrows and mailbags, one found the Travelling 


1 On British railways, the usual term was “family saloon” and 
such a vehicle was rarely gangwayed for connection with the rest of 
the train. But the great lines between England and Scotland had 
such day- and night-saloons, often called “semi-royals.” The Duke 
of Sutherland owned two; ancient and modern (1894 and 1900). 

® About Europe, there were at one time many examples of these 
railway “Black Marias”. One recalls two on the North British 
Railway, with which an occasional through-coach service was run 
for the conveyance of people temporarily domiciled in Barlinnie 
and/or Peterhead. England built them for Russia. One remembers 
seeing a specimen at Siena, Italy, in 1962, and others, earlier in 
Germany, delicately designated Dienstwagen, though there was no 
doubt as to what they were. 
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Post Office. Of course, no model railway should lack such a 
thing! In Germany, from 1900 onwards, Märklin, Bing, 


Carette and Schoenner all produced some form of TPO. One of 


the later specimens is shown, next the engine, in Figure 91. 

But for the most beautiful TPO carriages of those days we 
have to thank Märklin, for that shown in Figure 235, long 
sought-for, but never found in any old Märklin catalogue. Its 
French counterpart is illustrated in Figure 236. Both carriages 
were really distinguished imitations of their old prototypes. As 
was to be expected with Marklin, they were fully equipped 
inside, with those long sorters’ tables below racks of pigeon- 
holes, and the appropriate stools. 

While, in Continental Europe, the mailbags were simply 
loaded and unloaded at station-stops, practical England, at a 
very early date, devised apparatus for the exchange of these, in 
stout pouches, without stopping. The process long survived 
till 1971 in Great Britain, and scarcely needs description. (It 
spread to Ireland; one has seen it near Boulogne in France, 
and also a drawing of a Prussian TPO experimentally so 
equipped. America later devised a simpler, and more hazar- 
dous arrangement.—Translator.) At first, in the very small 
sizes with which we are concerned, a whole section of the 
carriage-side fell out on a hinge, to catch the pouch suspended 
from the lineside apparatus. In the same way, subject to 
top-hinges, the carriage could drop another pouch into the 
lineside net. Figure 237 shows how Bing managed this, using 
rail-ramps to push up appropriate levers on the passing TPO. 
Much more realistic than this early Bing essay was a bogie 

1 Here and there, West Coast to Scotland, west to Cornwall. 
south to Brindisi, and between New York and the Middle-West, 
there were entire Post Office trains at express speeds. Both England 
and America had each a Great Train Robbery down the years! 
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TPO put out over many years by Bassett-Lowke. It had a real 
net, or the likeness of one, for pickup, 
delivery to the lineside net. Working, 
special length of rail with appropriate ramps. 


and a folding arm for 
again, was through a 


Much liked, in miniature form and for shorter trains, were 
combined luggage and mail vans. A Carette example is shown 
in Figure 221. 

Once again, we would like to emphasise that the firm of 
Marklin held to its business-heart the idea of having every- 
thing complete. Readers of today might well be astonished that, 
not content with the idea of Travelling Post Offices, there had 
to be a permanent, city Post Office to support the business of a 
complete model railway (Figure 23§ Now at that time, 
taking the case of Germany, there were not only the Imperial 
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Reichspost, but also the Royal Bavarian Mail and the Royal 
Württemberg Mail, as many stamp collectors are aware. 
Märklin was careful not to hurt people’s feelings in this 
connection. That great letter K would do for either Kaiserlich or 
Königlich (imperial or royal) so there was no diplomatic offence 


to either Bavarıa or Württemberg, and, presumably, HM of 


Saxony need not feel insulted. (In the British Isles, in those 
more-or-less happy days, the initials GPO, the Royal Cypher 
and a flash of scarlet did equally well from Dover to Derry or 
from Kerry to Caithness. As for “United States Mail”, its 
writ ran from Portland to Seattle. --Translator.) Of course, 
Märklin did not forget the great barrows which trundled the 
mails between central Post Office and the railway. 
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Goods wagons, a theme with many variations 


Goods wagons—freight-cars to many about the world—not 
only made natural company with passenger stock, but also 
offered wonderful play-possibilities which the manufacturers 
were quick to realise and take up. These produced more and 
more varieties, and if only a modest proportion of them were 
dealt with, ours would be an uncommonly fat volume. 

Many slight variations could be made with standard parts, 
for instance open wagons with high or low sides, with 
Continental side-stancheons which could support tarpaulins, 
or with brakesmen’s boxes. Further, the colour-lithography 
was well-suited for all sorts of variations to be wrought in 
livery and lettering. For example, one may take Bing’s stan- 
dard eight-wheeled covered wagon, which appeared in thir- 
teen different varieties of colour and lettering, including those 
of refrigerator vans and beer vans. Ives did the same sort of 
thing with an identical vehicle in fifteen varieties with the 
correct totems and lettering of the contemporary American 
companies. Both Bassett-Lowke and Carette made use of such 
possibilities, whereas, of the Germans, Märklin seldom varied in- 
scriptions, going for diverse forms of roof, and other peculiarities. 

Yet in cheap lines, suppliers rather tended to confine them- 
selves to two basic types, the open and the closed goods wagon. 
Design was primitive and finish was glossy, without any 
exciting marks of identification, like the objects in Figure 37 
and the slightly more advanced specimen at the end of the 
train in Figure 46. Also, about the turn of the century, there 
were wagons with stamped sides, but correct scale was not 
much talked-about. ‘The wagons were absurdly short and very 
narrow (compare Figures 52, 152, 162, 163 and 164). 
Particularly crude were Planck’s wagons, which in Gauges 1, 2 
and 3 had exactly the same 14cm bodies. They were put on 
the larger gauges simply by lengthening the axles, so that in 
the larger sizes the wheels came outside the axle-guards 
(Figure 53, which suggests that even the tops of the passenger 
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carriage roofs came up only to the level of the supposed 
enginemen’s chests !). 

Bing’s earliest models showed considerable borrowing from 
Märklin designs, while Bub and Falk in turn watched and 
copied what Bing was up to. Carette’s things differed chiefly in 


painting and finish. Among these old wagons, those of 


Schoenner were more distinguished. In the firm’s catalogue it 
was proudly claimed: ‘The size of the wagons is noteworthy 
compared with those of other makers.” They were not remark- 
ably longer, but the bodies were higher and also rather 
wider. In general, Schoenner’s were about a centimetre higher 
in Gauge o, and perhaps two centimetres higher in Gauges ı 
and 2. Two of these Schoenner wagons are shown in Figure 86. 
As so often, at that time, the closed wagons had no visible 


doors. The upper component of Figure 239 shows a string of 


goods wagons, of several epochs—and makers. 

It was rather a long time before goods wagons correct to 
scale were to come on the market, and this time too, Bassett- 
Lowke broke new ground (Figures 239 and 240. The rather 
nice six-coupled tank engine, also by Bassett-Lowke, is of later 
date, from between the wars). Bassett-Lowke’s wagons were 
accurate likenesses of British goods vehicles, which were shor- 
ter than the Continental, but in Gauges o, 1 and 2 they were 
of the right width and otherwise true to scale. The colour- 
lithography was so beautifully done that from a short distance 
one had the impression that all the external features were not 


merely printed-on but really were there. Similar sorts of 


wagon, made later out of plastic materials, fell rather flat by 
comparison, cf. Figure 281. The matt surfaces of these Bassett- 
Lowke wagons enhanced their appearance, and this lifelike 
aspect improved with their age. A goods train made up of such 
stock reached a level of representational art not surpassed, 
with more recent methods, in Gauge HO. 

Carette used the same stamping tools for these wagons and 
for those intended for the Continental market. They carried 
various inscriptions, such as those of the KPEV (Kaiserliche 
Preussische Eisenbahn-Verein, alias Prussian State Railways), 


of the Northern Railway of France, and at one time of 


the FS (Ferrovie dello Stato, alias Italian State Railways). They 
were extraordinarily cheap; in 1914 one could get an open one 
for 8o pfennig and a closed one for a Mark. (The Mark being 
equal to a British shilling of the period!) That was in Gauge o. 

The vehicle shown in Figure 240 is, to all British readers, 
obviously a goods brake, one of those heavily ballasted, hand- 
braked vehicles which for far too many years controlled im- 
mense British goods trains having no continuous, let-alone 
automatic, brakes whatever. The wagons by themselves had 
hand lever brakes, worked from the side by intrepid men who, 
if necessary, ran after them, and at the foot of a gradient, the 
pinned-down brakes would be released.! 


1 That is a rather freely-translated passage, perhaps allowable 
from an Englishman who, incidentally, has slept in a North Eastern 
goods-brake, while a passenger, and let the stove go out! Our 
passenger coaches were in many ways admirable by international 
standards. Our goods wagons and methods were deplorable! 
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Another national peculiarity of British railways was the 
immense number of privately-owned wagons which bore large 
and impressive legends bespeaking their owners and the wares 
they made or purveyed. (Mostly it was either a brewer or a 
collier, though the Translator recalls a maker of distinguished 
sausages who owned very handsome eight-wheel vans.) 
Bassett-Lowke, who put out a great number of such privately- 
owned vehicles, had the jolly idea of mixing with them certain 
vehicles bearing the name of his own firm, cf. Figure 239. 
From a German-descended Author’s point of view, not to 
mention his Translator’s, what a crying pity it was that the 


German makers did not pay attention! How engaging, if 


Fig. 249 


Fig. 248 


there had been German Güterwagen bearing the names of 
Märklin, Bing, Bub and Carette! How would it be if the 
present makers took up such an idea? 

Apart from these tinplate wagons which Carette made for 
him, Bassett-Lowke made, in wood, very distinguished wagons 
in all the then recognised gauges from o to 34in. They came 
dear, of course, and to ease the burden on the potential 
purchaser, such wagons could be supplied it parts for home 
assembly (as with the carriages previously mentioned) and 
that was the beginning of the kits which were to become so 
popular, in later years, in the United States. For Bassett- 
Lowke’s version, see Figure 241. 

But when it to variety of prototypes, Marklin 
remained We can ilustrate only isolated 
examples of his host of special wagons. Figure 242 shows a 
wagon for root-vegetables, such as was usually to be found 
only on agricultural narrow-gauge lines. They abounded in 
Germany, and in England one found them in East Anglia, not 
least in Lincolnshire. The Germans called them Riibenbahnen 
(Beet-lines, if you like!) and in the sugar-beet season there was 
plenty of work for them. From catalogues of small industrial 
railway equipment there emerged the tip-wagon, but the 
Märklin version was not a proper tip-wagon. It was shaped. 
like one, but worked like a railway hopper-wagon, discharging 
through flaps in the bottom to a side-chute. Such wagons were 
indeed used in ironworks and gasworks for the removal of 
clinker. The model shown appeared in 1908, but only for a 
short time. The beet-wagon was considerably older, ranging 
from 1901 to the beginning of World War I. 

Nothing new under the sun! Alles schon dagewesen! Nihil novum 
sub sole! The expression is timeless! 

In Figure 244 we see what in later years was to be called a 
container-wagon. When Märklin produced it in 1906, such 
wagons were used for the conveyance of large crates for 
loading on to seagoing ships. (They were used for passengers’ 
registered luggage between British railway ports and the 
Continental ones.) The containers had side-doors and chains 
for lifting. Märklin also furnished cranes for their effective 
transfer, as indicated by broken lines in the drawing. Be it 
added that the firm also made large and splendid tinplate 
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steamships (fully pondworthy!) and that these are among the 
rarest of such things to be found today.t 

Unique was the ‘fully-equipped brake-wagon, 
intended for railway bridges”, which was made in Gauges 0, 1 
and 2 about 1901. The old stamped-tinplate bridges, of which 
more later, were approached at each end by very steep ramps. 
That meant that in mounting to the passage over the supposed 
river, both steam and clockwork locomotives were sharply 
slowed-down. But when the engine had (one hoped!) topped 
with its train this abrupt rise they both went down the other 
end at most perilous speed. It was therefore expedient that 
there should be some sort of a brake, especially when the 
descent was immediately followed by one of those very sharp 
curves, as it frequently was. So there was a wagon with a 
brake of its own, set off by a double side-lever which struck 
against a little pyramid mounted on a sleeper extension. The 
catalogue is sadly silent as to how this sort of automatic brake 
could be released after it had done its business, but the 
drawing suggests that it was done by a second impact on a 
second “pyramid”? 

Among the prettiest vehicles must be numbered some of 
Marklin’s, very true to scale, which went to the British market 
inter alia. This was doubtless in direct competition with Bassett- 
Lowke. Figure 246 shows a special ventilated van for the 
transport of fresh fruit and vegetables. Such vehicles ran not 
only in express goods and in what British railways called 
“perishable” trains, but in express passenger trains also, to get 
the stuff as quickly as possible to the ports. This nice thing was 
made in Gauges o and 1, and appeared in 1907. 

The next two illustrations also demonstrate the completeness 


specially 


of Märklin inspirations. As motor-cars began to conquer the 
streets and highways, people began to ask, at the end of the 
trip: “How many breakdowns did you have?” (‘The French is 


1 These ships ranged from small launches to liners and the most, 
ambitious naval craft. Patrick Murray, of the Museum of Childhood 
in Edinburgh, related to the Translator a sad maiden-voyage disas- 
ter, ala Titanic, in a brickfield pond! The vessel was a total loss. 

2 The company’s initials shown in the cut look like “MIR”, and 
the van certainly shows a high number. But it does not quite recall 
either of such possibles as the MR or the NER, though the latter 
certainly built large numbers of “perishable’’ vans with slatted 
upper quarters and a sort of clerestory. 
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Fig. 251 


Fig. 252 


Wise 
anticipating such things on a really long journey, got most of 
them out of the 


tomber en panne: Fall in the pan, if you like!) motorists, 


way by making the longest and most hazar- 
dous part by railway, taking their cars with them on the train. 
Several British railways provided, to this end, closed motor-car 
vans, having full-height and full-width doors in the ends for 
the loading and unloading of motors over ramps, and suitable 
for inclusion in express passenger trains.! A reproduction is 
247. It is lettered L&NWR. In dark blue 
with gilt cyphers and so-forth, was the Märklin model of one 
of those stately 


1 


shown in Figure 


motors belonging with such a railway van, 


! Between London and Scottish stations, the East Coast com- 
panies ran a special “horse, carriage and motor-car train” from 
Kings Cross, fairly well ahead of the owners in their sleepers. Grooms 
and chauffeurs coped in advance. 
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recognised as a worthy and adaptable form of transport. A 
similar van was also made by Bassett-Lowke. 

Various railways offered, for motor-car conveyance, what in 
the British Isles were called carriage trucks. They were quite 
open (originating from the transport of horse-drawn carriages 
which, at first, still contained their owners in transit). These, 
too, could be run in express trains in whose sleepers—much 
earlier than the car carriers of our time—the owners snoozed 
away the worst part of the journey, with no anxiety about 
midnight punctures in bleak places. In Europe at that time, 
four-axled—double-bogie—goods scarcely 
numerous. Least uncommon was the bogie flat wagon, with or 
without low sides, for the transport of rails, girders, and 
comparable freight. Marklin’s and Bing’s models of this kind 
are so well remembered that an illustration is scarcely neces- 
sary. Bolster wagons—which in fact could mean quite separate 
vehicles in pairs for the carriage of timber in bulk, had already 
appeared in the Märklin catalogues by 1902 and remained 
practically unaltered up till the Second World War, cf. ante 
Figure 152. Bing’s version had railed platforms at each end. 

One of Marklin’s wagons, which had appeared by 1902, 
deserves special mention on account of its freight. It was a 
bogie flat with removable sides and ends. It could carry a 
two-horse removals-van with international lettering, or two 
circus wagons (a living wagon and a menagerie wagon (Figure 
249) containing celluloid animals and having end-doors made 
to open and shut. The idea of having such circus-cars was 
furthered by Ives, only at the end of the nineteen-twenties, in 
North America.! 


wagons were 


Freight-cars: Atlantic to Pacific 


To the European mind, the distances between American cities 
and even liberally populated areas; between the various indus- 


1 In. pre-motor days especially, these circus trains were a won- 
drous institution. About 1900 a European one, with American-type 
cars, was taking Barnum and Bailey’s show round Europe. It 
comprised two sets of eight cars each. Later there was a tragic 
accident in Germany. More happily one recalls the departure of 
Krone’s Zoo from Munich (1926), and the arrival of a single proud 
but amiable elephant at Horsham, S. England. 
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trial districts, were they farming, forestry or mining; between 
the very different climatic and physical conditions, were from 
an early stage simply monstrous. Consequently there arose 
very different conditions governing the movement of freight, 
compared with those in European countries. In the United 
States, and in the other Americas, there was a need for very 
large, double-bogie freight-cars. The European ‘goods’ was a 
very different thing from the American “‘freight’’. 

So the European makers had to produce for American 
custom something quite different from either the old American 
cast-iron floor-toys or their own rail-borne, European goods 
vehicles. One really doubts that Märklin’s earliest bogie- 
wagon, shown in Figure 250, really was meant to have fol- 
lowed an American prototype. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, this was appearing in the Märklin catalogue as a 
““D—open goods wagon.” Now what did that “D” mean? It 
might mean either durchgehende (long-distance) or 
Durchgangszug (corridor train). One may postulate the former, 
for the latter is absurd. But these Marklin wagons coincided, 
in production, with the same firm’s D-Wagen in passenger 
stock. At each end was a platform with upstanding handrails, 
which were not to be found on American standard-gauge 
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railways and were at best rare on narrow-gauge lines. For all 
that, this wagon, later with stamped sides and ends, and 
movable doors in the sides, was made for a very long time. 
After World War I it appeared with only one end platform, 
and in this form it was shown even in the 1933 catalogue. It 
went into the British market, though all wagon-forms, great or 
small, were very different, and for this it was given the 
alternative initials of LMS and LNER. Schoenner, too, made 
such wagons, distinguished by broad double doors in the sides. 

About 1910, Bing brought out the bogie wagon shown in 
Figure 251. It had some kinship with a Bassett-Lowke vehicle 
modelled on those used by the Midland Railway for loco- 
motive coal, having three side-doors instead of two. The hand- 
wheels at the sides were present in both cases. In American 
cars, Bing left out the side-doors and put characteristic 
American inscriptions on the sides. 

The best and most realistic gondola—as Americans called 
their open freight-cars—came once again from Göppingen. It 
belonged to Märklin’s fine American series of 1909 (Figure 
252.) It was very beautifully lithographed, excellently repro- 
ducing details and above all the correct totems and inscrip- 
tions of American railroads at that time. All these cars were 
equipped with typical American brake-wheels above. As far 
back as 1902, an American ‘‘gondola’’, somewhat like 
Märklin’s, had appeared in Schoenner’s catalogue, though it 
lacked the side-doors and brake-wheels, while the finish was 
much less true to reality. 

Eight-wheeled freight cars of this Märklin American series 
appeared also in the German catalogues, unaltered save by 
different lettering, and the provision of side buffers. Thus a 
covered wagon—a box-car—could be, and was, transformed 
into a Prussian vehicle (Figure 253). Even the Prussian black 
eagle on its white shield was not lacking. This remained 
Märklin’s only Prussian wagon. Thereapart we find Prussian 
vehicles only in the Carette version. 

The first model of the true American box-car appeared in 
the Schoenner catalogue of 1902, and apart from the bogies it 
was a very true likeness. As in other freight vehicles noticed 
already, the bogie was of that type used in the Pullman cars, 
shown in Figure 228. Bing particularly developed this form, 
and exploited the possibilities of colour-lithography with the 
greatest energy, to sharpen competition with Ives in portray- 
ing as many as possible of the very diverse liveries and 
lettering of North America. In Europe, Bing offered exactly 
the same wagons in a grey-green colour with no inscriptions. 
Bing’s wagons were rather more simply made than Märklin’s, 
and the hand-worked brake-wheels were lacking. On the other 
hand, the American diamond-frame bogie was much better in 
representation than with the patterns of other makers. 

Railway rates were much higher in the States, and so, 
consequently, were loading and demurrage charges. These 
were the things that led, very early in America, to forms of 
freight-car which would reduce manual labour in loading and 
unloading to a minimum. And so there came—eight-wheeled 
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at that—dump-cars or hopper cars, these last having the 
principle of the funnel, with bottom-doors. Self-unloading 
hopper-cars, discharging their contents between elevated rails, 
were much liked in miniature form. In Figure 127 we showed 
a Lionel specimen. Both Märklin and Bing made much better 
things than these, to American designs, and one of Bing’s is 
shown in Figure 254.! 

! One notes, with curiosity, the mark in the top-right-corner of 
the car side. In Great Britain, for very many years, the sign of the 
white cross within a circle was painted on the sides of condemned 
equipment before breaking-up. 
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In Europe too, the costs of turn-round in heavy mineral 
traffic, as in coal and ore, had become demanding. While in 


the United States, elevated roads for the quick unloading of 


such vehicles between the rails were well established, there 
were few such facilities in Europe, where unloading had to be 
at ground level. The Talbot Wagon Works in Aachen 
produced, to facilitate this, side-discharging hopper wagons. 
They were at first rigid four-wheelers, but later, lengthened 
and mounted on bogies, they became the first really large 
European mineral wagons. The Talbol-Wagen was to enjoy 
increasing popularity in coal transport, and inspired Märklin 
to produce an interesting and unique model, that shown in 
Figure 255. 

In long American hauls, the refrigerated van played a 
bigger part than in Europe. There were innumerable varieties 
of this type to be brought out in miniature by, particularly, 
Ives and Bing. Märklin was not, of course, ignorant of such 
things, but the firm produced relatively small variety which, 
like Bing’s, were chiefly for the transport of fresh fish from the 
sea.! There were also the refrigerated beer wagons. 


1 Great Britain had splendid fish-expresses, though the sea was 
never far-off. 
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Of these, although in America men greatly liked their beer, 
the beer-wagons generally bore the insignia of German brew- 
eries. There was an exception from Carette; and Carette had 
married intoa Nuremberg brewing family! Figure 256 shows a 
Schlitz beer-van from Marklin. The city of Milwaukee had 
long made famous beers, as the legend on the side of the car 
reminds us, and its citizens are to this day strongly of German 
origin. One notes, in this car, the very well-designed side- 
doors, and the faithful reproduction of the ice-box on the car 
roof. Some of the best beer-vans came from Marklin. 

Now during the Prohibition phase, it was absolutely forbid- 
den, in the United States, to advertise in any way the sale or 
use of alcoholic liquor. So Bing and Bub blocked out the 
wicked word Beer, and left it to the purchasers to guess what 
this mysterious car really was supposed to be carrying. 

What was the Gepäckwagen in Germany, the “‘brake-van”’ in 
the British Isles, became, long ago, the caboose in the Americas. 
It came to the same thing, and in England common people 
always called it the guard’s van, the term guard having belonged 
to a man with a gun on the back of a stage-coach. (Caboose, 
incidentally, is a term from shipping practice, meaning a sort 
of deck-house.) Anyway, there would be open platforms at 
each end, at any-rate in American and British practice. Side 
doors could be very dangerous in the old American Wild 
West, when there were frightful persons like Jesse James 
around. As to the American caboose, a typical feature was the 
very large cupola on top. (It was not in fact a cupola, which 
should be hemispherical, but it was much bigger than the 
European lookout in the same position. (Angl. “Birdcage”, 
‘observatory’, and even, on the London and South Western 
long years ago, “‘caboose’’, that meaning the erection and not 
the entire vehicle; German, Ausguck—Translator.) All the 
American manufacturers made cabooses; in Figure 76 is a 
Carlisle and Finch version; in Figure 133 a Voltamp one. The 
finest were made by Ives, but both Bing and Märklin could 
and did make very nice cabooses. Short lines in America had 
appropriately short, two-axled cabooses, and these made very 
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convenient prototypes for the more modest consumer, cf. 
Figure 274. 

The house of Ives found itself in a pinch when embarking on 
Gauge o. The German manufacturers were flooding the mar- 
ket with their four-wheel vehicles, which to be sure resembled 
European types and were cheaper than the imitations of 
American reality in double-bogie cars. Thus compelled, Ives 
also produced four-wheelers. While at first the firm more or 
less copied the designs of Märklin, about 1908 it seemed to 
have found a way out. The whole four-wheel underframe was 
made to look like a single long bogie, as shown in Figure 257. 
Thereafter, all American four-wheel models diverged con- 
siderably from the European type. 

Ives’ eight-wheel freight cars had, at first, wheels with inside 
bearings, like those of the Pullman cars shown in Figure 229. 
Apart from isolated designs for the old two-inch gauge, we 
have not been able to find such a good example of the 
American diamond-frame truck as Bing had produced. 


Service vehicles 

‘Travellers were seldom aware of service vehicles. They were 
used only departmentally. Most obvious to the Public was the 
gas-wagon. It was often to be seen trailing behind a passenger 
train from one to another of its mysterious hide-outs, for as 
oil-gas replaced the old oil pot-lamps, and their more 
agreeable successors, the petroleum lamps in Pullmans and 
other superior vehicles, there had to be recognised places for 
gassing the trains. There had to be a gas-wagon wherever 
there was not in fact a gas-works. Of course, it was unthink- 
able that such a vehicle should be lacking from a Märklin 
catalogue (Figure 258). In those same years of 1900-1902, 
Bing and Schoenner had brought out the same thing. 

Here and there to this day one discovers little travelling 
cranes. These were furnished not merely as relief-vehicles for 
use in accidents but also for constructional and repair work. 
Earlier too, before the commercial motor became a serious 
competitor, they were, on many Continental railways, taken to 
any goods yard which was so modest that it had no fixed 
crane, when heavy loads had to be dealt with. In model 
railway forms we find tremendous variety of these, from Bing, 
Schoenner, and needless to say from Marklin, which last was 
most prominent in production. One of the largest examples 
from these people we show in Figure 259. There was not only 
winding equipment with a worm-gear to lift the immediate 
load; there was also a hand-crank to turn the jib on its 
carriage. Because the centre of gravity was high, the crane had 
a lamentable inclination to tip over, in spite of a heavy 
counterweight at the opposite end. The lifting radius was 5!in 
(13cm) in Gauge o and bin (15cm) in the three larger gauges. 

To clear the line of snow, we ever need snowploughs of one 
sort or another. Quite early, Marklin reproduced the old-style 
plough in quite a decent form as regarded the plough itself 
(Figure 260). With heavier snowfall, the rotary plough became 
necessary, and the rotor, in real practice, was steam driven. 
The steam could be supplied from the propelling locomotive, 
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Fig. 263 


but for proper business both engine and boiler were on the 
snow-plough itself. Figure 261 shows a very much simplified 
model by Märklin, wherein the rotor was turned by a spiral- 
wire belt from the leading axle. Bing made a similar thing.' 

In cold weather, passenger carriages had to be pre-heated, 
lest the passengers froze before the locomotive came on. In big 
railway centres, this was usually done through hoses from 
stationary boilers, often legacies from bygone locomotives. But 
in bitter winter weather, with a very long train, it was possible 
for the end farthest from the locomotive to suffer, itself, from 
freeze-up. (The Translator recalls some frigid midnight hours, 
on D107, Munich to Flushing!) So came, to the ends of some 
luckier trains, those things we knew as heating vans, each 
containing a small but sufficient boiler for carriage heating.? 

Again and again we have remarked that Märklin thought of 
everything. Lest their plastic passengers should freeze on their 
spiked seats, they brought out just such a Heizwagen, contain- 
ing a small spirit-fired steam boiler. It was made in Gauge 1, 
and furnished with about 20in (50cm) of patent hosepipe, with 
four couplings. To quote: “Through the agency of a certain 
number of couplings and hoses, steam can be conducted under 
the entire train to escape at the end.” With, in real practice, 
the advance of electric and diesel-engined propulsion, the 
boiler-carrying Heizwagen enjoyed a new field of operations,* 
for many carriages were not equipped for electric heating, and 
the mounting of a boiler, bunker and tank in the locomotive 
entailed problems in respect of axle-loading. Such provision 
doubtless accounted for the mysterious ‘‘boiler explosion” in a 

! Bing’s was better than the Märklin one shown, with a deep 
apron. All the same, it would not work with real snow. One 
supposes most boys tried that, once! 

* The Swiss Federal Railways removed the “works” from certain 
old and small tank engines which became, ipso facto, Heizwagen. 

3 The heating boiler could be mounted, of course, in the loco- 
motive itself. The Translator recalls a modest 2-C-ı electric loco- 
motive at Berchtesgaden with a prominent chimney in rear of the 
two pantographs: (line electrified in 1915.) 
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collision between two important electric trains at Bellinzona, 
Switzerland, in the early nineteen twenties. 

For line inspection, in certain countries, there would be a 
sort of cycle-car on flanged wheels. It was the universal 
‘“‘hand-car’’ of America and the Draisine of German-speaking 
countries. The European version was sometimes propelled by 
pedals, and then looked like a sort of railway-bicycle with an 
outrigger. But the hand-car, whether in Europe or in America, 
was propelled by strong men doing a pump-handle act. The 
German name was taken from that of Freiherr von Drais, a 
cycling pioneer. Märklin produced the hand-car shown in 
Figure 263. Of course the fully-clothed figures could not be 
expected to ‘‘pump”, so small clockworks had to be installed 
to make the little vehicle go along, and make the supposed 
drivers swing their handle while Herr Bahnmeister sat in front, 
well ulstered and staring at the road ahead. These Draisinen 
were made in Gauges 0 and 1 about 1905. Their personnel 
were much out of scale, like some of the passive passengers we 
have noticed already. Much later, in 1929, there were some 
handcars from Lionel.! One showed Father Christmas working 
the “pump-handle’” while Mickey Mouse peeked at him over 
the top of the toy-sack, and right in front was a Christmas tree. 
The second version was pure Disney. In this, Mickey Mouse 
and Minnie Mouse were pumping together, by which one 
means that their combined action was that of two persons with 
an archaic fire-engine. In each case there was a small clock- 
work mechanism. 


Those bothersome couplings 


Even when one did not have to handle vehicles of various 
origins, nothing caused so much annoyance as coupling them 
together. So long as toy trains had no need to run on rails, 
there were what might be called (in the language of ladies’ 
costume) hooks-and-eyes. Such an arrangement sufficed even 
with the earliest and most simple examples on rails, whereon 
the train ran in one direction only. Bing soon went over to 
such things in pressed steel, which normally formed extensions 
of the vehicle’s underframe. These crude couplings made little 
allowance for radial traction on the violent curves of the 
period, so that had to be provided for, in the form shown by 
Figure 264, sketch a. This arrangement still required that the 
coupled vehicles should all be going in the same direction 
together. The next step entailed the widening of the flat shaft, 
and the provision, behind the hook, of a slot into which an 
opposing hook could go. Thus each vehicle could be mar- 
shalled either way about. These pressed-steel couplers were to 
appear in many varieties, sometimes with the hook going up, 
and some with it coming down (Figure 264, sketches b and c). 
Often there would be a slot, so that the arrangement could 
accommodate the older hook-and-eye forms. The form shown 
in sketch c was of limited application, for it ruled out the use of 
upcoming hooks. That hook had to come down to the slot. All 

1 Were these Lionel’s uttermost-low? At a Christmas party they 


were briefly funny, but thereafter even small children regarded them 
with contempt. 
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the same, couplings of this sort went widely over the United 
States in such miniature forms, whether made in Europe or in 
America, and European specifications were made for the 
American market. Such were indeed needed in one form or 
another, if only because North American railways had had 
central couplers almost from the beginning, and automatic 
ones from the eighteen-nineties onwards. They knew not the 
European system of sprung screw-couplings and side buffers, 
correspondingly sprung, the former in tension and the latter in 
compression. The German makers produced the form shown 
in sketch b, which could be coupled-up to European types, and 
kept it to the end in the cheaper lines. Schoenner made what 
might be called the eye-hole close-in to the frame, to achieve 
greater assurance against involuntary uncoupling. (sketch d). 

= These pressed-steel couplings gave, in several examples, a 
fairly efficient pushing action on the vehicles, as well as being 
tractive, but they looked poorly realistic. Coupling and uncoup- 
ling entailed the raising of vehicles from the rails. The 
pushing was ever a problem in model railway working. The 
tremendous sideplay involved, not least by the difference 
between actual rail-gauge and the size and shape of the loose 
wheels, bad buffer-locking. In most cases those buffers were far 
too small, further they were made of lead or soft alloys, and 
they were consequently very vulnerable. Such was parti- 
cularly the case with the old short-radius curves. Buffers being 
practically out of the picture, except for show, the couplings 
themselves had to take the pressure. How Märklin first tried to 
solve such problems, above all with vehicles being pushed, 
may be gathered from our sketches, starting with e. The hook 
was as yet fixed, consequently there was a very broad laterally- 
sliding link to take care of movement on sharp curves. Sketch f 
shows the second Marklin version. In the early nineteen- 
hundreds the firm went over to a rather better-looking draw- 
hook, with a narrow link (sketch g). 

Just as with rails and wheels, so were the makers compelled 
to make couplings which would suit both their own and 
others’ vehicles. Bing began with a coupler (sketch 7) which 
looked something like the real article. But one of its mechan- 
ical consequences was the jumping of the link, out of the hook, 
when subjected to a sharp shock’. 

The coupling was therefore altered to the form shown in 
sketch k. As you can see, there was a prominent “‘nose’’ to the 
hook, as well as a deeper notch, to counteract jumping of the 
link, as compared with Märklin’s attempts so far. Planck’s 
coupling (sketch /) was something between the designs shown 
in sketches g and X. 

Carette’s first coupler (sketch m) was without doubt a crib of 
sorts from Märklin’s, shown in sketch e. None of these coup- 
lings was trustworthy in pushing. They had too much side- 
play, and pushed vehicles over the outside of the curve. 
Carette tried to overcome this by means of an angular exten- 

1 In real practice, and in the Translator’s childhood experience, 
such jumping ultimately caused a beautiful London and South 


Western express engine (in collision) to be covered all over in liquid 
coal-tar. That was at Wilton in the summer of 1915. 


sion to the head of the hook, so that it buffed its neighbour 
(sketch n). As can be guessed from the sketch, that was too 
much of a good thing. The hooks simply banged each other, 
with unfortunate results. 

At last, Carette found a dodge, which made his hook-and- 
link coupler the best of this kind. By a somewhat broader and 
more curvaceous draw-hook, and by a link more liberally 
extended backwards (sketch o), the radial movement was so 
controlled that a safe pushing motion could be attained, the 
height and depth of opposing couplers between vehicles being 
reasonably co-ordinated. ‘These Carette couplers really worked 
much better than those of rival makers, and a little later were 
generally adopted in England by Bassett-Lowke! at least on his 
rolling-stock. 

Quite individual was Märklin’s “Fix-coupling”, shown 
in Figure 264, sketch h. This allowed for safe action in 
compression, even with really long trains. At the same 
time, coupling-up was not too easy, certainly in the 
bigger gauges with broader vehicles, whereat one had to use 
both hands. The principle of the thing is easily to be under- 
stood from the sketch, and one remembers it as a very efficient 
arrangement up to a point, being adaptable to the link-and- 
hook couplers of other makers. But the links did not snap 
together with perfect harmony in some cases, and one could 
have couplers parting and thus entailing an involuntary “‘slip”’ 
during travel. Sometimes the vertical distance between coup- 
lers differed sufficiently for it to be necessary to lift a vehicle 
off the rails in order to couple it to its neighbour. From long 
experience, one wishes one could have advised the several 
firms to standardise on the Carette coupling in sketch o. 

Sketches p and q in Figure 264 show the older and later 
arrangements of Karl Bub. 

As we have already remarked, North American firms 


1 All the same, the Bing coupling of 1912 was still appearing in 
Bassett-Lowke designs in the early nineteen-twenties. The Translator 
has a BL “112” tank engine in Gauge o, retaining it to this day, 
though with one link missing. Original livery is curious: Great 
Northern green, North Eastern lining, red wheels! 


produced their own stamped steel couplers, whereof sketch r 
shows that of Lionel, sketch s shows that of Ives, and sketch ¢ 
that of Dorfan, though it was also marketed by Kraus. 

In British scale-models one found—and still finds—the ar- 
rangement of drawhook with three-link chain shown in sketch 
u. Exactly the same thing could be seen on British unbraked 
goods trains, in which there were no screw-couplings between 
the wagons. Such a coupling naturally entailed real work by 
spring buffers, and, in miniature, liberal radii on curves. It 
was desirable to have rather large buffer-heads, and it was 
(and is) a good dodge to have the two drawhooks on each 
vehicle connected by a single spring between the underframe 
longitudinals where there is a rigid wheelbase. With bogie 
vehicles, this is ruled-out by the presence of the bogie pivots. 
It is the only coupling, in such small sizes, which need not be 
horribly out of scale with the adjacent vehicle bodies. 

Between engine and tender there must, whether formerly or 
now, be some form of semi-rigid (i.e. radial) coupling such as we 
show in sketch a. Such were made chiefly with a hook going 
up-to-down. With the exception of the Spanish firm of Paya in 
the nineteen-twenties, no maker had as yet provided a more 
easy coupling between engine and tender, which can be 
managed without lifting the engine off the rails. This was 
particularly apparent with clockwork locomotives. A very 
practical Bing arrangement involved the springing of the 
tender drawbar, which gave the engine a bit of “give” on 
starting. 

In conclusion, be it remarked that coupling—or couplers— 
are an important guide as to origins when vehicles or engines 
have not the makers’ mark on them. Further, they give some 
guide as to age, though one must add that ingenious youth 
often swapped them, especially after some accident. 

Automatic couplings did not appear in any quantity until 
after World War I. We shall meet them again. 

1 With the full length draw-spring, one may make a very convinc- 
ing and manoevrable train of four- and six-wheelers. But coupling 


and uncoupling is a job. It should be regarded as a train-bloc, and 
treated as such from the opening of play. 
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6 American Consequences of 


World War I 


With the outbreak of World War I, heavy German com- 
petition in the North American market fell away at one blow. 
Now, among American manufacturers, there arose lively inter- 
nal competition for their home sales; further, with the recur- 
rence of peace, these were to be protected from foreign imports 
by universally high tariffs. Sharp competition among the 
American firms resulted in many changes. 

Three things above all are to be observed. Firstly, Lionel’s 
2lin gauge had been set up as a second standard gauge beside 
Gauge o. Hitherto, Lionel had been quite isolated in using 
this. Ives made larger trains in the European Gauge 1, which 
otherwise was used only by the short-lived Elektoy firm. Of the 
old-school firms, which had stuck to the steel-strip rails on 2in 
gauge, there remained only Voltamp, with whose modest 
productions there was no serious competition. Thus the 
American Battle-of-the-Gauges was to be between Lionel’s 
“Standard”? and Ives’ Gauge 1. On whatever grounds Ives 
may have been moved, in 1921, quite suddenly the firm 
backed out of the “battle”, as Louis Hertz has already 
described in his several publications. Various reasons seem to 
have contributed to this. From 1913 Lionel began, first coyly, 
then deliberately, to make (from 1915 onwards), Gauge o 
railways, and thus crossed Ives’ frontier. Ives counter-attacked 
by invading the realm of Lionel’s “Standard”. American Flyer 
followed this example in 1925 and in 1926 Dorfan also moved- 
in on the ‘‘broad gauge”. So did Boucher, having taken over 
the Voltamp business in 1923. 


Lionel’s new “Standard Gauge” trains 


One can scarcely suggest that the earliest Lionel trains were so 
superior to those of other firms that those felt themselves 
compelled to follow the Lionel example. The things behind the 
American gauge changes remain, for us, puzzling. The ac- 
cepted 4-4-0 locomotive shown in Figure 126 was continued 
with trivial changes through World War I and only in 1923, 
together with electric types and cars of the old period, was it 
dropped. In that year came an entirely new orientation in 
Lionel’s “standard gauge”, and in the firm’s manufacturing 
programme. ‘“‘Steam-outline” engines vanished, and instead 
there appeared quite majestic electric ones, which followed 
three basic types. To quote the catalogue: ‘The day of ‘toy’ 
trains is past—Lionel Electric ‘Trains, faithful reproductions of 
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the equipment used in America’s great electrified systems, have 
replaced them. The only difference between Lionel Trains and 
real trains is the size.” There were two-axle full-cab loco- 
motives somewhat resembling, outwardly, the Pennsylvania 
Bo-Bo-Bo of Series 0-1; there were bonnet-ended locomotives 
in the style of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, 
called “St. Paul’’ for short, see Figure 273, and there were, as 
prototypes for the largest examples, the Class S of the New 
York Central, long known to us. The new model in this line is 
shown in Figure 265. It had two motors and, according to the 
text of the catalogue, ‘“‘operates as smoothly as though the 
wheels were equipped with rubber tyres.” In accordance with 
technical development of the period it was made for remote 
control, and, tied-up with that was the provision of headlamps 
at each end, whereof that which led was turned on while the 
rear one was off. The locomotive was 17in. (43cm long) and its 
height 6}in (16:5cm). The cars which went with it had 
six-wheel equalised bogies, having internal arrangements 
which included lighting. Each was 17}in (44:5cm) long and 
6in (15cm) high. “It is a delight to behold” said the text of the 
catalogue, and the price was scarcely less wondrous. Including 
a sixteen-piece oval, the outfit cost $60:75 (say £12 3s gd 
then). 

Secondly remarkable was the rapid improvement of small- 
scale work, as in Gauge 0. Compared with European designs, 
that of North America had been quite too inferior, as a sur- 
vey of our earlier illustrations will have shown. They were little 
better than the most shoddy sort of toy (perhaps ‘‘sufficiently 
shoddy” best describes them!) while European makers had 
been producing, for some years, truly realistic and correct-to- 
scale trains in Gauge 0. When Lionel went into such a market 
with better wares, it was scarcely unexpected that Ives and 
American Flyer, hitherto the chief producers of such small 
lines, should likewise make greatly improved ones, continuing 
so until appearance and quality approached European stan- 
dards. The third noteworthy development involved discarding 
the cast-iron tradition in locomotives and the development of 
tinplate, so long established in Europe. Latterly, and ahead of 
European makers, die-cast alloys was introduced. 

It remains to be remarked that unlike the German makers 
which, as we have seen, made many of their trains in the styles 
of those other countries which were their customers, American 
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firms, with one exception, went only for the American style. 
That exception was American Flyer which, as an experiment 
in 1921, produced and sold a cheap sort of train-set in Gauge 
o, calling it British Flyer and trying to hit the British market. 
The rough cast-iron engines and the cheap-and-nasty 
mutations of American cars excited little response, and pro- 
duction ceased after about a year. 


Ives goes broad-gauge 


Ives’ first locomotives in this “standard gauge’, 
“wide gauge”, followed tradition in having cast-iron bodies. 
In steam forms came first a four-wheeled engine in a 
noticeably finer and more modern form than those hitherto 
supplied in Gauge 1. Deviating from usual American practice 
in such things came its next follower, a 4-4-0 in 1927, which 
was named President Washington and was painted in olive green. 
Since 1926 new four-wheeled electric locomotives, variously in 
New York Central and in Milwaukee (‘‘St. Paul’’) style had 
been offered in tinplate. Ives’ reply to the Lionel B-B electric 
locomotive was a 2-B-2 (4-4-4) bearing a certain resemblance 
to the New York Central Class S (Figure 266). In this, the 
main frames were made entirely of cast-iron, while the cab 
and bonnets were of pressed tinplate. Excluding pilots, its 
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length came to 163in (41-6cm) and the height to roof-level was 
5 fin (13°5cm). The cars resembled those shown in Figure 
231. The equipment shown in Figure 266 has been painted 
over, but nevertheless we have therefrom a good picture of this 
train. 


American Flyer captures the third position 


In 1918 American Flyer had begun, apart from the existing 
cheap clockwork lines, to make electric ones, and thus soon 
found itself beside Ives and Lionel, at least as the third big 
manufacturer. When it went over to “standard gauge” in 
1925, it renounced the steam-outline types. As might have 
been expected, it adopted a simple two-axle locomotive in 
New York Central style. To that was added, in 1928, one with 

“St. Paul” body. Then to compete with the supply of 
massive electric locomotives by Lionel and Ives, there ap- 
peared from American Flyer a representation of the New York 
Central Class T, simplified into a 2-B-2 which, with a length 
of 47cm, was outwardly very attractive (Figure 267). Made 
entirely of tinplate, it was sufficiently powerful to haul four 
twelve-wheel cars, these making up American Flyer’s ‘‘Presi- 
dent Special’’ consist, the makers’ show-luxury train. It was 
to be copied by Bing, in very similar form, in Gauges o and 1. 
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Quite at the beginning, the “‘President’s Special’? was com- 
posed of eight-wheeled, lithographed cars, but these were 
replaced by twelve-wheelers in 1926. The painted cars, shown 
in Figure 267, dated from 1928. This handsome train ap- 
peared just before the great Wall Street crash, and only 750 
examples were completed. (‘“Truly a train of character and 
distinction” observed the catalogue.) 


Dorfan, Nuremberg emigrant, has new ideas 


The brothers Forchheimer, when they together founded the 
Dorfan Company, were certainly in the clear when, in that 
year of 1924, they made an attack with new ideas on the 
well dug-in North American undertakings. One of their 
basic new ideas was the first application of die-casting in the 
assembly of locomotive bodies. ‘The firm had to produce an 
alloy which was sufficiently resistant and not liable to warp 
while cooling after casting. Such, however, did not prove 
themselves to be immune from disintegration. The great thing 
that the new method offered was that no finishing processes 
were necessary. In the making of a superstructure in the form 
of two shells, each incorporating the necessary axle-bearings, 
there was the idea of furnishing an engine which could be taken 
apart. Each shell had, besides the bearings already mentioned, 
lugs for fixing the field units and current collector (Figure 
268).! For assembly one laid one side of one’s equipment on 
the table, properly flat, inserted the ‘‘works”’ and secured them 
in their correct holes and lugs, after which the other side could 

1 This system appealed greatly to American youth, always investi- 
gating, sometimes constructive, sometimes destructive. It was less in 
favour with young England. With an eye on cheap and nasty 
assemblies, we called them “penny-in-the-slot engines”. 
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be pressed over. All the necessary contacts were automatically 
made, and the whole pair of castings were held together by 
locks on the headlamp mountings. No tools were needed for 
erection or stripping; not even a screwdriver. 

Together with the common two-axle electric locomotives in 
supposed New York Central or “St. Paul” (Milwaukee) styles, 
Dorfan developed, as a counter to the big models of the firm’s 
competitors, a sort of 2-B-2 which nevertheless differed very 
considerably in appearance from those which it was designed 
to challenge. The supposed prototype was the Pennsylvania 
Class L 5, but true to Nuremberg tradition, if one may say so 
now, so freely was the design interpreted that the prototype 
was no longer quite recognisable (Figure 269). While the 
simplest sort of “‘take-apart engine” had only fifteen com- 
ponents this big 2-B-2 had twenty-one. 

A new feature introduced with the Dorfan engines was the 
first use of ball-bearings. There were six sets altogether, 
applied to the driving shaft and to the carrying axles. In spite 
of these extras the retail price remained competitive, thanks to 
the elimination of hand work through the use of die-castings. 

There was nothing very remarkable about Dorfan’s cars. In 
earlier years, they were being supplied by Kraus from 
Nuremberg. The relationship is explained in our business- 
biographies at the end. 


Glamour and glory of the standard gauge 


Under the conditions of post-war demand, there arose in the 
United States a development which was quite unique. One 
could find nowhere else anything remotely resembling it. 
While in Europe the bigger gauges slowly died, the American 
“standard gauge” enjoyed a glittering—one could almost say a 
glorious—time. Every firm exerted itself to face its com- 
petitors with ever more sumptuous locomotives and cars. 
Lithography gave place to spray-lacquer with much more 
glitter! and to colours far too crude for European taste. The 
new sort of finish allowed only flat spray-painted surfaces 
without any lettering. Instead of bringing up these panels by 
hand, which would have entailed a heavy addition to the 
wages account, these were now made of plain brass sheet with 
the required lettering stamped on them. The window-frames 
were stamped in, just so, and even the ends of the axleboxes 
were of polished sheet brass, suitably stamped. All such things 
drew a sharp line between European and American practice in 
these things, and marked increasing deviation from the sup- 
posed truly-realistic designs. The liking for staring, unpainted 
brass went so far that even stacks and domes were made of it. 
(In real practice brass domes went-out, in America, soon after 
the Civil War. They lasted longer in England, and longer still 
in the Netherlands. Belgium was long faithful to brass caps to 
chimneys, and certain very old engines in France even had 
brass clothing plates to their boilers, as recently as the early 

1 Glitter, which he had set thus in italics, was one of the more 
pernicious desires of his own people enumerated by Edgar Allen 


Poe, a most distinguished American who foresaw troubles in the 
advance of American culture. 


nineteen twenties. But nothing in real existence remotely 
resembled many of these American toys.— Translator.) 

For some time, in America, firms had been concentrating on 
electric prototypes, but purchasers’ desires were more and 
more concentrated on steam prototypes at this time. In fact, 
the demand was lively, and poorly supplied at that. Ives had, 
as we have remarked already, kept a few steam-outline engines 
on the production line, but the firm’s truly raw cast-iron 
specimens were scarcely acceptable to critical customers. The 
firm therefore made a revolutionary advance in 1928, with a 
representation of a large, modern steam locomotive. Following 
the example of Dorfan, the body of the engine was built up 
from die-castings. The result showed much cleaner lines and 
details, in both engine and tender, than could be achieved 
with cast-iron. Also, Dorfan practice was copied in the provi- 
sion of ball bearings for all coupled axles. A new thing indeed 
was the placing of the motor in the supposed firebox, with the 
result—particularly important with American models—that 
one could see daylight under the boiler. For a prototype there 
had been taken the Baltimore and Ohio Class P 7, which was a 
Pacific. But the small radius curves still being purveyed forbade 
the use of three coupled axles, and so the engine emerged as an 
Atlantic, though to be sure it still looked very lifelike (Figure 
270). 

These Ives engines set off a sort of chain-reaction. Since 
1923, Lionel had produced nothing in the way of steam- 
outlines, but now this firm countered at once with a 2-4-2 in 
its usual pressed-metal style. But it could not stand comparison 
with the Ives engine, and production lasted but three years. In 
1931, however, Lionel brought out its largest and most 


1 Be it remembered that in those same nineteen-twenties, the 
train that most Americans knew was an enormous steam-driven 
thing. The electric locomotive, except for the Milwaukee Road’s 
Mountain Division and a bit of the Great Northern, belonged to 
great cities alone. The Diesel was as yet a foetus. 
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beauteous model in the American standard gauge, and 
trumped Ives’ ace. For a prototype, Lionel went to the New 
York Central which already had furnished the firm with such 
good cribs in the way of electric outlines, and found what was 
sought in the famous Hudsons (4-6-4) which for some years 
had been running the company’s crack passenger trains. But 
because of the still very short radii of the commercially- 
supplied curved track in such a gauge, one of the coupled axles 
had to be forgotten. With a length of 29$in (75°5cm) including 
tender, this was nevertheless an imposing engine, and the 
admittedly unrepresentational size of the driving wheels and 
side rods increased the illusion of immensity.! Lionel’s version, 
allowing for such liberties being taken, gave a real impression 
of the giant American steam locomotive belonging to that time 
(Figure 271). In the following year there came an engine 
slightly smaller, and rather simpler in design, arranged as an 
Atlantic. It kept that portentous look, and was 25#in (65:5cm) 
long. 

American Flyer was of course moved to produce, as quickly 
as possible, something which could compete with these, and in 
1928 adapted therefore, at first, the Ives body to its own 


1 As, in real practice, with Bavaria’s solitary S2/6 (4-4-4) 
preserved in Nuremberg, vis-d-vis the Bavarian S 3/6 Pacific— 
‘Translator. 
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driving mechanism. Only in 1931 came its pure model, at first 
with the old cast-iron body and then with one die-cast, with 


an appearance of complete valve gear apart from omission of 


reversing lever and radius rod. Dorfan, too, made use of Ives 
bodies in order to make likenesses of very big steam loco- 
motives, but an intended 4-6-0 did not get to the production 
stage. 

Boucher touched the high spot in the American standard 
gauge. Voltamp, whose production Boucher took over in 1923, 
had been the only American firm so far to have made six- 
coupled engines in the 2in gauge, variously 4-6-0 and 4-6-2. 
With steel-band rails, which could be bent to whatever radii 
one might wish, the firm was not bound to an arbitrary radius, 
such as that dictated by pressed-tinplate rails. With the 
takeover of the Voltamp trains by Boucher and their establish- 
ment on Standard Gauge, the latter firm replaced the steel- 
band rails with pressed-tinplate ones, being 


these now 


mounted on wooden baseboards. Further, curves were those of 


a 203cm (80in)—diameter circle. That would allow for a 
Pacific in such a gauge. Furthermore, the outline was im- 
proved, and there was a good representation of the 
Walschaert-Heusinger gear (Figure 272). 

Cars to go with these majestic locomotives were scarcely 
unworthy. For the most part they had six-wheel bogies, and a 
really good internal representation. They were painted in the 
styles made known by the best American passenger trains and 
often bore the names with which Pullman cars were invariably 
graced. In length, such cars ranged from 16 to 20in 40:5 to 
50cm. Height and width had unsatisfactory variations, how- 
ever, so that sometimes there was rather more than might have 
been allowed by what, in America, was termed a mixed 
consist. Several examples are shown in Figures 266, 267 and 
272. A great favourite was the Central Railroad of New 
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Jersey’s luxurious Blue Comet, a day-train, in its time much 


loved. Lionel and Boucher represented it, in its original bright 
blue-and-cream colouring. (The real train even presented blue 
plush with gold lace!) At the time, American railway com- 
panies were waking up to the possibilities of distinctive paint- 
ing of their vehicles, which modelmakers were quick to follow. 

Freight-cars too were finished in lifelike fashion and colours. 
Not least, they were of proper length, as shown in Figure 271. 
Lionel produced two sorts; a smaller one of 11}in (29cm), like 
Ives’, and a larger which was 12}in (32cm) in length. Amer- 
ican Flyer freight-cars, at 141n (35:5cm) were the longest. All, 
like their prototypes, were on four-wheel trucks. 

‘The advance of Gauge 0 brought with it a demand for more 
realistic models, and at the same time it pushed back, more 
and more, the American Standard Gauge, which by the time 
of the outbreak of World War II was to all intents and 
purposes moribund. In spite of the brevity of its blossoming, 
what was achieved with it marked a summit level in the history 
of commercial model railroading. 


Rise of Gauge o in the United States 

Side-by-side with the development of the American Standard 
Gauge came a remarkable rise in the products for Gauge o. 
The big broad-gauge railways, with which a single train was 
priced from $50 to more than $70 (£10 to more than £15) put 
them beyond the purchasing power of the general public. 
Apart from Ives one can see how American production in 
Gauge o, up to the outbreak of World War I, was confined to 
cheap toy-train-sets, for better sorts in this size had no com- 
petitive chance against the products of such German firms as 
Bing and Märklin. Now was the moment to fill this gap. With 
Lionel moving into this field, and with the consequent com- 
petition between this firm, Ives and American Flyer, there was 
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noteworthy development of its own in American Gauge 0, just 
as there had been with American Standard. 

As yet, clockwork propulsion was involved only with the 
quite cheap lines. Since, in North America, much earlier than 
in Europe, low-voltage alternating current had been general 
for domestic purposes, electric trains could be run in houses, 
quite safely with a transformer from the lighting supply. At 
first in Gauge 0, electric locomotives came likewise first, since 
they were much easier to assemble, being symmetrical, had no 
extra tenders, and with city-living childhood had a more 
considerable appeal (being modern) than the old steam types. 
Now as earlier, the German three-rail system introduced by 
Ives was favoured. 

Even cars were now being made in slightly less toy-like 
fashion, and that certainly went for freight cars, wherein some 
necessary shortening was much less apparent than in imi- 
tations of the enormous American Pullman car of that time. 
From 1925, Lionel reached a summit in such manufacture. 
Figure 273 shows a Lionel freight train with a locomotive 
having the “St. Paul” outline. But, later as before, the New 
York Central form more adequately satisfied demand. Lionel 
went in for quite artistic tinplate, now, while Ives and 
American Flyer still stuck to those halves in cast-iron. Yet in 
spite of this, Lionel engines were not knocking out the others as 
yet. The firm tried to show by way of catalogue how relatively 
undamaged was the tinplate one, on falling from table-level, 
while the cast-iron body of Ives (that name, of course, was not 
actually quoted) broke into irreparable pieces on hitting the 
floor. In spite of observed anonymity, one knew what Lionel 
was driving-at. 

American steam locomotives, by this time, exemplified the 
type which had carrying axles, whether in four-wheel or 
two-wheel truck, fore-and-aft of the coupled wheels. (There 
were still plenty of classic “Americans”, ““Tenwheelers’? and 
all-coupled ‘Switchers’? around, but they no longer appealed 
to American youth.) It was impossible to achieve this splendid 
fore-and-aft effect on two axles, whether it were 0-4-0 or 
“Stork-legs’’. As early as 1915, and in his Gauge 1 epoch, Ives 
had brought out the 2-4-2 shown in Figure 231. Lionel had 
been observing a vacation, where steam outlines were con- 
cerned, which lasted nearly eight years, but in 1930, Lionel 
steamers reappeared. At first there was a modest 2-4-0. The 
type, in America, was archaic by then, but drive was quite 
correctly taken through a cross-head with slide-bars, and there 


was even a rod which appeared to shift the gear. Only a year 
later, this form was replaced by a more shapely 2-4-2 type, 
which was called Columbia after a famous though very transient 
exhibition engine by Baldwin (Reading and Burlington both 
had something like it, the latter company’s version being 
peculiarly elegant;—Translator). Later this Columbia type 
became a classic for American-built, steam-outline Gauge o 
engines. Two-axle versions in Gauge o were to be found only 
in very cheap lines. 

American Flyer followed the Lionel example by adopting 
both the wheel arrangement and the tinplate form of construc- 
tion. For an example we show the smallest engine of this sort, 
and in contrast to the firm’s long bogie freight-cars, some 
simplified ones on two axles each (Figure 274). The cut shows 
how different, in aspect, these vehicles were from accurate 
representations of the very respectable and adequate 
Continental European four-wheeler. 

The largest 2-4-2 locomotives in Gauge o had such long 
bodies that these were quite out of scale with such a modest 
succession of axles (see, particularly, Figure 275) and among 
skilful modellers were candidates for rebuilding as Pacific or 
Mikado types. 


American Scales 


When it came to standard scales, in North American begin- 
nings, there was just as little co-ordination as in Europe. What 
was so odd was for a long time the firm of Lionel simply could 
not make up its mind as to the exact measurement of its 
standard gauge. In spite of that variation of one eighth of an 
inch, already mentioned, the gauge was described in the 
earliest catalogues as “two-inch gauge”? and, as one would 
expect, there were unpleasant variations in store for pur- 
chasers. From 1913 the measurement of 2$%in was taken from 
rail-heads’ centrelines, but this later went to 2lin. Only from 
1936 came the genuine measurement of 24 between rail-heads, 
in the Lionel catalogues. 

This gauge gave a scale of 1/27, which equated with 
Greenly’s Gauge 2. In fact, Lionel’s earliest vehicles, including 
freight-cars, were about equivalent to the European Gauge 1 
in their proportions. But soon they more nearly approached 
suitable ones in relation the rail-gauge. Later still there came 
more small-bodied vehicles, and the two varieties were 
officially called, in the catalogues, “large size’? and ‘‘small 
size’. Such differentiation was then applied to Gauge o 
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vehicles. In the Lionel catalogues of the nineteen-thirties we 
have found directives as to which sort of locomotive such-or- 
such cars were properly suited. This doubtful practice was far 
from unknown to German manufactures of the kind, and on 
these the differences involved, even with the same rail-gauge, 
were even worse. 

In America, there were three different “‘sizes’’, all in Gauge 
o, made by Ives. The smallest four-wheel passenger cars were 
54in long and the freight-cars were 44in. In the middle size, 
four-wheel passenger cars were 6}in yet two-truck eight- 
wheelers, if you please, were 6in. For freight-cars with a body 
length of 6in and 6}in, those bodies were the same whether on 
four or eight wheels. The largest series allowed for gin passen- 
ger and freight cars, all on bogies. They compared quite well 
with Bing vehicles, approximately of the same sizes. 

American Flyer’s first cars were, as already suggested, exact 
copies of Ives’. Later, too, we find cars which in the middle- 
and large-size forms perpetuate those of Ives, the shorter 
variety being both rigid or bogie. In addition there came a 
series of freight-cars, 14in long, this time with automatic coup- 
lers which, however, were one-way-working. In that last 
circumstance, any sort of co-ordination with European 
products was lost. The freight vehicles can be seen, in conjunc- 
tion with contemporary Pullman cars, in Figure 275. As in the 
American Standard Gauge, so, even in Gauge o, were the 
American Flyer freight cars proportionately the longest. In its 
“wide gauge” these American cars were more comparable in 
proportions to Gauge 1 in Europe than to Gauge 2. 

After Gilbert had taken-over American Flyer in 1938, the 
manufacturing programme was entirely reorganised, and in 
spite of the retention of Gauge o the singular scale of # in to 
one foot (equal to 1/64) was standardised. That resulted in the 
production of vehicles much too depressed; bandy-legged, 
perhaps! After World War II American Flyer altered the 
gauge, to suit the scale, to fin, which was 22mm. 

In 1935 the National Model Railroad Association (NMRA) 
established the scale for Gauge o at a quarter-inch to one foot 
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(more exactly }jin to one foot.) That gave a scale approximat- 
ing to 1/48 and thus, unfortunately, deviated from the Greenly 
standard of 1/45, which had been settled for all practical pur- 
poses throughout Europe. 


Lovely names 


In the great days, the North American railway companies 
were in extremely sharp competition with each other, and from 
the ’twenties onwards they were faced with that of other means, 
as travellers discovered first the motor and then the aircraft. 
Consequently American express trains were not only made 
more and more luxurious; they were endowed with high- 
sounding names. Of course there was nothing new in this, on a 
limited scale; the “‘Century’? and some others had been 
running, by then, for a long time. But there came a whole host 
of new titles. Makers of model trains soon began to do the same 
sort of thing, and they took a few steps further, to give their 
cheapest lines fictitious names, calculated to add “culture” to 
the trade. Of course the appropriate cars were finished in 
suitably bright colours. The beginning came with American 
Flyer which gave some-such sort of a name to everything, 
freight-trains included, so that the object shown in Figure 274 
was grandly named Discoverer, while the corresponding 
passenger train, with four-wheel passenger cars, was the 
Dixie Queen. Further we can unearth a Lone Scout, a Ranger, an 
Tron Horse, an Iron Duke and many other conceited-sounding 
titles. 

American Flyer’s most imposing Gauge o passenger outfit is 
shown in Figure 275. It bore the name Ambassador and its 
counterpart in freight, shown in the same figure, was the New 
Smoky Mountain. In either case, the motive power came from 
one of those much elongated 2-4-2 locomotives, rrin long, 
with die-cast bodies. The four long cars in an abrupt shade of 
red were each 15}in long. Added to that brash colour was a 
rich array of brassy shields and window-frames in garish 
contrast. In the Standard Gauge the ‘‘President’s Special” 
shown in Figure 267 marked the high spot. 


7 New Competitors 


Lowenstein’s Swiss lines 


Switzerland was, and still is, a good market for the German 
commercial model railway industry. Since, during World War 
I, the scarcity of supplies and redirection of industry com- 
pelled German works to cease such production, it was only 
natural that there should be an opening for home-produced 
model trains. Most noteworthy were the products of the firm 
of Léwenstein. They were exclusively in Gauge 1, and showed 
much affinity to the products of Märklin. Only electric loco- 
motives were supplied. Figure 276 shows an example which 
represented, and somewhat recalled the outlines on the 
Bern-Lötschberg-Simplon Railway, but it was also to be 
had with the lettering Rhätische Bahnen.‘ Noteworthy were 
the coupling rods on both bogies, though only one of 
these was indeed a motor-bogie. Length of the Ellok was 15%in 
(39cm). One with the ı-B-ı wheel arrangement was more 
simply made. It had only one pantograph on top and the 
windows in the all-over cab were not stamped out. 

The eight-wheeled corridor carriages to go with these were 
painted dark green with the Swiss Shield on each side. These 
were ı5in (38cm) long and 5$in (14cm) high to the camber of 
the roof. With them went a Travelling-Post-Office carriage 
with the quartering of the Swiss postal authorities. Passenger 
coaches on four wheels, with open platforms, anticipated later 
Märklin standards, though compared with those the overall 
length was greater, ııin (28cm) compared with ro}in 
(26:5cm) also, they had no footboards. So far as is known, 
Löwenstein made only four-wheeled goods wagons, always 
with Swiss inscriptions. 


Hornby’s first efforts 


As in the United States before 1914, there was in England no 
opening for home-produced trains of the more toylike order in 
the face of German competition. But German supplies having 
abruptly stopped with the outbreak of war, Hornby, the 
inventor and maker of the famous Meccano constructional 
toys, felt that the moment had come for him to move into the 
trains market. His first product of this sort came in 1915. It 
consisted of a four-wheeled engine, with tender to match, two 

1 This was really rather like taking an LMS likeness and giving it 


the lettering of the Kenya and Uganda Railway, gauge difference 
being the same in both instances. 
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little four-wheeled carriages, and an oval of tinplate track.! It 
was still illustrated in a Meccano catalogue of 1920. But the 
demands of war caused a switch in production; Hornby could 
go back to his ordinary programme in that year. To 
begin with, the new Hornby trains were painted by hand, and 
the various parts were made to be fixed or unfixed with 

1 When rather young, the Translator saw a solitary specimen. To 
his not unperceptive eyes it was structurally identical with a very 
modest Bing train given to him in December, 1913, but with very 
inferior colour-lithography, seasick-green and pink representing the 
style of the Great Northern Railway. Rarity ? 
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standard Meccano nuts and bolts. But before long, under the 
influence of revived lithographic finish, this method was given 
up, so that Hornby trains resembled more closely those of 
Bing. Even the Bing coupling was exactly imitated. Thus these 
Hornby products, including the rails they ran on, came to 
resemble in some ways the German trains in Gauge o (which 
last was the only size to which Hornby built at that time). 

A Hornby train from the earlier days (1921) is shown in 
Figure 277. The free-lance design in English style and the 
eight-wheeled Pullman cars could not disown German in- 
fluence. (Structurally they were different, and as likenesses 
also; not for the better!) The four-wheeled Hornby engine of 
1920 always bore the number 2710. The 4-4-0 of 1921 (which 
was No. 2711) appeared simultaneously with the resuscitated 
Bassett-Lowke/Bing LNWR George the Fifth. 

Pullman cars, at that time limited in Great Britain 
as to user, nevertheless appealed to Hornby, for he made 
their likeness in various sizes, culminating in the hand- 
some version shown in Figure 278, having a length of 122in 
(32cm) At the other end of the scale there were some crude 
four-wheelers. 

Like nearly all the Nuremberg and North American makers, 
Hornby went in for two distinct qualities in commercial model- 
ling. One embraced quite cheap trains with small four- 
wheeled vehicles: the other became something increasingly 
handsome and true to prototype. Following the original clock- 
work locomotives, electric propulsion made its way from the 
early ’thirties onwards, and for the first time among English 
makers it was run on 20 Volt ac, though some trains, following 
older practice, were equipped with 6 Volt de motors. 

All these Hornby trains were of course in British style, but 
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we saw little progress towards the making of better, more 


realistic types, true to scale, which was unusual for England. 
Take, for example, an 4-4-2. It appeared in 
1931, purporting to be a model of one of the ‘‘Super-Pacifics”’ 
of the Northern Railway of France, and it was thus painted in 
that company’s brown livery. Since Hornby at that time made 
only small-radius curved track, one of the three coupled axles 
on the original was eliminated (not an uncommon practice, 
as we have seen in connection with American engines 
already). Further, to push this French model, Hornby started 
a branch factory in France. But the firm did not shrink from 
what, to English eyes, was sheer sacrilege. For with changes in 
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colour and lettering, but in little else, this French Atlantic was 
made to represent famous British engines, for example the 
Flying Scotsman of the London and North Eastern (Figure 278), 
the Royal Scot of the LMS, the Caerphilly Castle of the Great 
Western and the Lord Nelson of the Southern Railway. Now 
those British designs different one 
another; further the alleged likenesses resembled none of them. 


four were very from 
The first three were accompanied by eight-wheeled corridor 
coaches of the then usual British type, while the Southern 
engine was supplied with the Pullmans also shown in Figure 
278 to represent the Golden Arrow train which made the 
quickest connection between London and Paris. 

Except in the cheapest qualities, Hornby goods wagons were 
of dimensions similar to those of Bassett-Lowke, but they were 
more simply finished, with stamped sides. Several types were 
lettered NORD, and some had small brakesmen’s boxes at the 
ends to give them a plausible Continental look. Two typical 
Hornby wagons are shown in Figure 279, together with the 
larger variety of four-wheel locomotive, in this case following 
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recognisably, though badly, the style of the Great Western 
Railway. (The tender panel was quite good: the cab, 
outrageous !— Translator.) 

Hornby developed a market in many countries, sufficient to 
be felt by German makers. In Germany itself, Hornby trains 
were quite unknown. 


In the steps of Bassett-Lowke 


While Hornby trains had a mass-appeal, they were not good 
enough for the more serious model owners who had been 
conditioned by Bassett-Lowke quality. Various new firms ad- 
dressed themselves to the superior customer, and of these the 
Leeds Model Company was of singular importance. Wisely 
furthered by G. P. Keen, for many years President of the 
Model Railway Club, whose present Headquarters in London 
honours him with its name of Keen House, LMC undertook to 
manufacture priceworthy, realistic trains. With the loco- 
motives, it was necessary to make something freely typical, for 
at that time the British railways were committed to amalga- 
mations on a large scale, and none knew quite what the 
ultimate standard types would be like. Using the same stan- 
dard bodies and following classic British conventions; arrang- 
ing for the incorporation of standard 8 Volt electric, or 
clockwork mechanisms, the firm produced three different sorts 
of tank engine: 4-4-0, 4-4-2 and 4-6-0. The first-named is 
shown in Figure 280; Great Central influence is obvious. The 
4-6-0 tank engine distinctly resembled a North Eastern type, 
which in reality was fairly soon lengthened into 4-6-2. Slight 
changes in the body design made possible two more tank 
engines, 0-4-4 and 0-6-2 respectively.! 

‘They were free-lance designs of English sort without visible 
cylinders, and thus could be painted, as suggested, with the 
colours and lettering of the British railway companies of that 
time. (These were, to the Translator’s recollection, exclusively 
English styles. He recalls no N.B. or Caledonian from Leeds.) 
There were excellent variations in the style of boiler mount- 
ings. When amalgamation of the British companies was com- 
plete, there were the four styles of the new companies from 
which to choose. In addition to these main-line tank engines 
there came a little o-4-o tank engine with a square-sided 
saddle tank (no, it was not a pannier tank engine, a la Great 
Western!) Something of the kind was built, in many forms, by 
the great British locomotive builders as their standard types for 
works and docks. We show one of these in Figure 281. It was 
built to a simple standard design, but was very true to general 
reality. 

As well as these free-lance models, LMC made in more 
limited numbers quite distinguished representatives of 
England express engines to the Bassett-Lowke scale of 1/43°5. 
They included the splendid Director class of the Great Central 
Railway, most elegant, and realising a high-spot in commer- 
cial modelling. Noteworthy in this series was a Caledonian 

1 The former was scarcely a happy result. It resembled nothing 


on either the South Western or the Midland, nor anything else! The 
0-6-2 was vaguely like a Brighton E5X. 
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o-6-o (Scotland arriving at last in Leeds!) which was one of 
the few available goods locomotives in such lines. 

With even better engines—‘‘super detail’? was the term— 
LMC could stand in straight competition with Bassett-Lowke.! 

Quite apart from the excellent “cheap lines”, LMG, in these 
very superior, very detailed models, stood in direct competition 
with Bassett-Lowke. 

LMC vehicles stood in their own street, and invaded other 
ones too. As in the old floor-runners of much earlier times, 
carriage and wagon bodies were made of wood with 
lithographed-paper coverings, in beautiful colours. Thus could 

1 There were a Gresley Pacific of the London and North Eastern, 
and a Urie 4-6-2 tank engine of the London and South Western, 


both with full Walschaert gear properly worked by the actual 
reversing lever. Lovely things! 
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be reproduced, most realistically, the many stylistic differences 
peculiar to the older British carriages and wagons, and it was 
done with great skill and realism. After the ‘‘papers” had been 
well-stuck to the wooden body, the whole was painted over 
with a lacquer, a paper-varnish which at once was protective 


and good at bringing up the colours, and giving the aspect of 


a coach newly out of shops. Roofs and bogies, including the 
hornplates of the latter, were stamped out of sheet-metal. 
Castings reproduced the springs, hangers and axleboxes. 
Although the windows were dummies, the passenger carriages 
looked very like the real thing, not least because all details 
were exactly to scale. Apart from these mass-produced 
vehicles, LMC made superior hand-worked ones to order, and 
constructional kits also. 

Significant of the prevailing atmosphere in those years, even 
while the First World War was going on, we find in a Jubb 
catalogue the observation: “‘It cannot fail to have been noticed 
that since August 1914, the Scale Model Clockwork and 
Electric Locomotive has gradually disappeared from the mar- 
ket for the reason that these were made in Germany. It is our 
intention to spare no effort to wrest this business from the 
Germans.” This was a hefty side-kick at Bassett-Lowke. That 
Jubb himself was an “enthusiastic model railwayman”’ is clear, 
and we can see it too from his equipment in Gauges 1 and 3 


(2kin), but his inflated prices brought him the response of 
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limited enthusiasm, and that is the reason why his firm did not 
last long. ! 

The boiler of a Jubb steam locomotive followed the Smithies 
form with depending watertubes. Exemplifying the simplest 
(and unique) model in Gauge o we show in Figure 284 a 
peculiar 2-2-0 tank engine, one more example of the way in 
which distinguished makers could produce something out of 
such a primitive prototype as a “‘stork-legs’’. Thereapart we 
find in the products of Jubb various examples more or less 
faithful to the classical British form; some with clockwork 
propulsion but only a few with electric drive on 6-12 Volt dc 
supply. Among 24in gauge engines one notices a steam-driven 
Pacific, whereof a few were built in American style while still 
incorporating Jubb’s standard parts. Jubb’s ordinary passen- 
ger carriages were of composite construction, with floors and 
ends made of wood while sides and roofs were of lithographed 
sheet-metal. The catalogue remarked: ‘The passenger rolling 
stock is built on an entirely new principle having (litho- 
graphed) tinplate sides and roofs, and wood floors and ends. 
This method of construction enables us to supply a good 
quality coach at the price of the foreign tin one, without its 
attendant rattle whilst running.” The windows were glazed 
and the bogies equallised. Better models, including goods 
wagons, were made entirely of wood. 

More primitive were the Gauge o trains of Kay Models, 
Limited. They included but two English-style locomotives in 
free-lance design, a 4-4-0 main-line engine with a six-wheeled 
tender, and that much-loved 4-4-2 tank engine, whose sort 
one could see from the Clyde and the Foyle to the Maas and 
the Scheldt. (Arrochar to Liege in the Translator’s 
memories!) The same shells could receive either clockwork or 
electric mechanisms. Kay Models’ vehicles were, like Jubb’s, 
of composite construction, with “‘sides, panelling and mould- 
ings produced by a system of composition casting.’ The better 
sort was entirely of wood.? A peculiar feature of “‘Kaymo”’ car- 
riages was in their absurdly small doors through which no 
normal passenger, reduced to 7mm scale, could have squeezed 
himself unless under dire necessity, as in escaping from a 
ferocious enemy. Bogies and axle-guards were made from 
cast-alloy components, already oiled when supplied from 
works. Kay Models, Limited, likewise had a short existence. 


French masterpieces 


In opposition to Germany, Bassett-Lowke maintained in 
France a safe market of his own, as one can gather from 
several of his catalogues written in French. Therein is an 
indication that in France there was a considerable interest in 
models of higher quality than that of the conventional toy- 


1 No slur is intended here! His prices must keep up with the 
artist’s own cost of living, whatever his art. Inflation is indivisible— 
Translator. 

? The Translator had in his youth three passenger carriages; 
wooden, but vulnerable. Two, however, lasted a very long time 


though storage ultimately warped them. In 1924 he was told that all 
future carriages were being made in “plastic”. 
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railway, and so it came about that Marescot, shortly after the 
Peace of Versailles in 1919, was supplying equally good trains 
to French prototypes. Among the best-known was a beautiful 
reproduction of the Standard French Pacific of the French 
State Railways (the Etat of post-Western amalgamation) 
which was a typical de Glehn compound Pacific, and had 
been intended to become a standard French express engine. 
These may have been the first small-scale model locomotives, 
in Gauge 0, to present full sets of Walschaert-Heusinger radial 
valve gear; see Figure 284. (An LMC near-parallel has been 
remarked.) As in all Marescot’s engines, propulsion was by an 
electric motor with centre-rail contact, deriving its current 
from mains through a transformer. The vestibuled-corridor 
carriages belonging with this beautiful engine were in light- 
weight tinplate, and, as to scale, slightly shortened. With 
discreet colouring by lithography they closely resembled their 
prototypes. The scale was the same as Bassett-Lowke’s, t.e. 
1/43°5. 

When, in 1928, Fournereau took-over Marescot’s factory, the 
former increased the programme with further beautiful en- 
gines, in two qualities, one simple and the other more complex 
and costly, with more individual peculiarities. Prices were 

1 Typical Civil Service mentality, in France as in other coun- 
tries! 
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higher than with mass-produced series. Included were such 
famous French locomotive designs as the classic PLM Pacific, 
already represented by Märklin, the great 4-8-2 express and 
the 4-8-4 tank engine of the same railway, the celebrated 
Chapelon rebuild, 4-8-0, of the Paris-Orleans, and also an 
Etat 2-8-0 goods. In Figure 285 we show Fournerau’s simplest 
model, which appeared soon after World War II but which is 
typical of his clean lines and realistic appearance. ‘The 
prototype was the long familiar ‘“‘Boxer’’, used on Paris subur- 
ban trains by the old Western company. The Fournereau 
programme was completed by a very pretty 0-6-0 tank engine 
for branch line service, with full radial valve gear to the 
outside cylinders and a short wheelbase. That completed 
Fournereau’s “‘steam-outline”’ models. 

Electric traction was represented by a big 2-D-2 of the Midi, 
a B-B of the Orleans, and likewise two electric cars from the 
Parisian suburbs and one from the city’s Metro. All of these 
models were most distinguished in the development of the 
commercially-made model railway. 


JEP moves in 


Even the broad market,! at which JEP aimed, was beginning 
to demand something more realistic than the previous 
products of this firm, which had hitherto contented it. Further, 
it set out, in the nineteen-twenties, to counter renewed 
German imports. With the renewal and improvement of its 
selections, JEP soon came, in France, to hold the same position 
vis-a-vis Marescot/ Fournereau that Hornby in England main- 
tained opposite Bassett-Lowke. Many of the firm’s products 
would have struck consumers, whether in England or Germany, 
as phantasma. But that impression was not always quite fair, 
for at that time French railways were trying out new forms of 
vehicle, which JEP included in its programme. 

For steam-outline prototypes, JEP had strong leanings to- 
wards the Nord. For a very large engine, the ‘“‘Super-Pacific”’ 
was taken. Hornby had turned that into an improbable- 
looking Atlantic. JEP, already aiming at a longer radius, 
turned the Pacific into a 4-6-0, lessening the preposterous 
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overhang so that this version looked much more like the real 
thing than the Hornby interpretation (Figure 286). Later, 
too, JEP restored the missing trailing axle and added other 
features, such as the flat-topped Belpaire firebox-casing, 
smoke-deflection shields and saddled feedwater-heaters, so that 
in spite of the lack of a visible radial valve gear there appeared 
quite a distinguished model. In cheaper lines, the Nord style 
was still followed, partly in clockwork engines which invar- 
iably had the 2-4-0 wheel arrangement. The simplest forms 
had neither connecting nor coupling rods, and so came within 
the small-town toyshop class. The largest 2-4-0 with connect- 
ing and coupling rods, not to mention proper cross-heads, had 
cabs with two windows each side, like the Pacifics of the 
Orleans and State Railways. 

There was considerable individuality among the vehicles. As 
an opposite number to Hornby’s Golden Arrow, JEP offered a 
likeness of the French connecting train La fleche d’or (see Figure 
286). The Pullman cars on this train were in every way 
comparable to those of Hornby. They were somewhat longer, 
to be sure; (14in (35°5cm) compared with Hornby’s ızin 
(33cm). A very modern development was the vehicle best 
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describable as a ‘‘container-brake’’, having a short van section 
between spaces for the big containers used between Paris and 
London for through-registered luggage. A much older con- 
tainer wagon by Märklin is shown in Figure 244. The JEP van 
had space for two large containers. 

Out of the ordinary were the corridor coaches with oval 
windows and deep tumble-home sides, imitating the all-steel 
constructions developed by the Nord and Etat undertakings, 
these having body and frame in one tubular piece. It was later 
copied by the Hornby department in France (Figure 287). 
This cut also shows the free-translation by JEP of the big 
2-D-2 electric locomotives belonging to the Orleans company. 

Among the cheaper lines in coaching stock, JEP produced 
the indispensable four-wheeled standard coach (see Figure 
227) but soon this fell, in favour of the quite small four- and 
even eight-wheeled Pullman cars, painted French-fashion in 
blue and white, in which JEP, like Hornby, had quite an 
interest.! 

Instead of the usual luggage-brakes, JEP offered TPO car- 
riages in the various forms and sizes then accorded to Pullman 
cars. Only in the thirties appeared a real guard’s-and-luggage 
van to go with the 74in (19cm) Pullmans. 

One writes with less enthusiasm about JEP freight stock, the 
bodies were too narrow; they were flat-sided without any 
stamping, and although the lithography was good in its way, it 
involved unrealistic shades of light yellow and light red. First 
came four-wheelers with tie-bars between the hornplates. 
These were later furnished with bogies in spite of the very 
short body length of 6#in (17cm) only, and at last in the 
nineteen-sixties they appeared once again as four-wheelers, 

1 From Christmas, 1947, the Translator recalls buying one of 
these preposterous vehicles, plus an American caboose with a sliding 
door, not to mention an imposing Hornby tank engine, with about 


2oft of straight track, all shabby but serviceable, at inflated prices, 
for the rising generation which, war-born, was much pleased. 


and in other colours. There was certainly a wide assortment in 
JEP products of this kind and time, such as tip-wagons, 
gas-tank wagons, long timber wagons, boiler wagons and so 
forth. One item comprised, on one four-wheeled frame, a 
crane and also the body of one of those bright yellow vans. 
(The Translator remembers a somewhat embarrassing present 
of his middle-boyhood; a perfectly horrible Hornby item, 
bearing on a bogie frame a breakdown crane and a lead-grey 
van body with a huge red cross painted on each side. The 
supposedly severely-injured inmates cannot have benefited 
much from the vibration of the machine brought to their 
initial succour!) 


“The fastest model train in the world” 


“The LR Express, the fastest train in Toyland, holds all 
records: Speed, tractive power, hill-climbing, solidity, per- 
manence (one year’s guarantee on the motor)...” So were 
these trains pushed in the catalogue. They ran on Gauge o but 
were made lower than those of other makers, and consequently 
had a bandy-legged (or, more politely, broad-gauge) aspect. 
That was a pity, for the vehicles were by no means bad- 
looking. There was method in this, for with their very high 
speeds they still did not heel over on curves. They ran on 20 
Volt alternating current with remote control, and also had 
automatic couplings which likewise could be operated by line 
contact. For rails, there could be either tinplate lengths of 
smaller profile than usual, or a heavier section which per- 
mitted out-door operation. The standard circle of twelve lengths 
had a diameter of 4ft (120cm). 

The assortment was indeed of rich variety. There were three 
locomotives to steam outlines, namely a four-wheeled tank 
engine, a 2-4-0 styled something like the famous 4-8-2 of 
Märklin, and quite a good representation of a Northern of 
France Super-Pacific (see Figure 288). Of electric locomotive 
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types there were two; one was B-B with an all-over cab, and 
the other was 2-D-2, both more or less resembling the practice 
of the Paris-Orleans company. The second-named, shown in 
Figure 289, was quite a distinguished model and furnishes our 
sole example of an electric model locomotive with four driving 
axles on a rigid wheelbase. 

With the ““Super-Pacific”’ went again the blue and white 
Pullman cars of the Fleche d’or; to the 2-D-2 electric loco- 
motive belonged blue corridor coaches of the most sumptuous 
sort, these representing the day train Côte d’Azure between 
Paris and Biarritz. There were two series of four-wheeled 
passenger carriages, which once again exemplified the “‘stan- 
dard form”, made in Europe with little exception. Goods 
wagons included eighteen four-wheeled and eleven bogie wagons 
of various sorts; distinctly various, indeed, for they included a 
searchlight and a crane. Further, there was a four-wheel 
luggage van and a private goods vehicle on corridor-coach 
lines lettered in the styles of the famous Swiss chocolate firms 
of Nestlé, Peter, Cailler and Kohler. Not for nothing was the 
head of the firm, Louis Roussy, a grandson of the founder of 
the Nestlé company! 

Two further models, unusual at that, were a pair of twelve- 
wheelers. One was a heavy travelling crane and the other an 
articulated flat for heavy loads (Figure 290). 
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Paya builds an industry from scratch 


The Spanish railway system is to this day more diffuse than 
those of other European countries. The many mountain ranges 
of the Peninsula take up a great deal of room, which at the 
same time is very thinly populated. In the shadow of those 
mountains, north of the sun-kissed sea-city of Alicante, far 
from any railway route, there developed in Ibi a truly note- 
worthy toy industry. Its founder was Paya, and he was the first 
in Spain to include trains in his programme. At first he made 
quite simple toy sets in clockwork, closely following the prac- 
tice of Nuremberg. Then in the nineteen-thirties, when Spain 
greatly reinforced her tariff-walls, Payá increased his produc- 
tion and began to make more ambitious things. Figure 291 
exemplified both his largest and his smaller series. Unfortun- 
ately they do not show the vivid, but still attractive colour 
schemes in their lithographed tinplate. In the upper example 
the first-class coach is red, with black upper quarters, as on the 
PLM in France at that time. The same coach was painted 
green for second- and third-class user and there was a sleeper 
in dark blue with white/red lining out.! The dining car (not 
illustrated) was lithographed to resemble varnished teak, as 
with the older Wagons-Lits cars. There were no internal 
arrangements. These carriages were each 13}in (34cm) long, 
and those of the smaller train below had a length of gin 


1 On the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway at that time, 
second-class carriages were dark yellow with black uppers. 
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(23cm). In this smaller train the ordinary coaches, first-to- 
third-class, were the same green as the larger second and third 
class; the sleeper was orange and dark red with white lining- 
out, and the diner was in ochre with light yellow borders. No 
luggage van appeared, but there was a maroon TPO carriage 
of French type. 

Although at an early stage Paya brought out curved track 
on a circle of 5ft gin (160cm) for his Gauge o lines, still his 
largest locomotive, 12in (30cm) long without tender, had but 
from coupled wheels, and contained the same clockwork as the 
4-4-0.! Payä’s other clockwork locomotives were four-wheeled 
and, to be sure, primitive. With electric propulsion there was, 
right at the start, a Bing sort of engine in steam outline, fully 
rodded with a proper cross-head. 

In Payä’s Carriage and Wagon Department, one found of 
course the four-wheeled standard car, made in three different 
sizes (see Figure 227) but at first there were but three very 
small models of goods wagons. One was open, and one closed 
with a brakesman’s box, and the third was a very rudimentary 
boiler-truck. Only after World War II, when Paya modernised 
his stock, came better goods wagons. For the rest, Paya is one 
of the few firms of our time which still builds, commercially, in 
Gauge o, though these are models quite different from those 
shown. 


! Big Spanish locomotives at that time ranged from six to eight, 
the latter already more likely! 


8 Reconstruction of the German 
Model Railway Industry 


Marklin’s first post-war-austerity series 


After World War I, there was a changed panorama in 
Germany for the makers of model-railway equipment. Schoen- 
ner and Carette had fallen by the way. Planck and Falk had 
resumed business with a few “‘Stork-legs’? locomotives built 
over a short time. Many of the former innumerable customers 
had been struck by the inflation of the Mark, while exports 
were up against new and daunting tariff walls. Reconstruction 
was consequently anything but easy, and could be done only 
by slow degrees. One can scarcely wonder that Märklin’s first 
post-war catalogue, compared with those of earlier years, 
offered a markedly limited selection. For the most part, pre- 
war models were offered, for example the big PLM Pacific. 
That British prototypes also were followed was easily explic- 
able, for the firm still had the patterns and tools for making 
them. 
“austerity series”, 


Fig. 292 


Thus one can reasonably refer to the production of 
borrowing the term from the parlance of 


another war yet to come. Even from 1924 we find nothing 
particularly new. To be sure, there were other types, brought 
out as new, such as the unfortunate 4-4-0 and Atlantic-type 
engines in Württemberg style, and the North British Atlantic," 
which survived for a long time side-by-side with the PLM 
Pacific. 

That did not mean, however, that Märklin’s enterprise had 
gone to sleep. Even in a supplement to the 1919 catalogue we 
saw, as precursors of things coming, the three large and 
beauteous corridor carriages shown in Figure 292, which had 
been designed and made with the same loving care as were 
those of earlier days. It is obvious that the designs had been 
made before the war, and that such carriages were intended to 
come out with the PLM Pacific. Indeed, the arrangement of 
windows on the corridor side of the day coach shown at the 
top of this figure suggested French practice, and in examples 
made for France, the livery and lettering were those of the 
PLM.? In Germany, for home consumption, the carriage was 
green. The vehicle in the middle of this illustration was a 
diner, and was finished in the old varnished-teak style of the 
Wagons-Lits company while the sleeper (lowermost) anti- 
cipated the dark blue steel panels of later practice.® These cars 
were 34°5 cm long in Gauge o, and 53cm in Gauge 1. Beautiful 
as they were, there was one fault; they were too high, and 
thus far out-of-scale, and thus they matched badly with other 
vehicles in the same gauges. 

From Märklin’s 1919 catalogue the little short-bodied 
vehicles had at last vanished; so had the eight-wheeled 
Amerikaner freight-cars with the exception of a flat car with 
an aeroplane on it, and that American box-car which had 
such unsuitable Prussian inscriptions. In 1924 there appeared 
a new series of four-wheelers in goods stock. In Gauge o the 
wagons were 63in (16cm) long and in Gauge 1 gin (23cm), 
but still there persisted the old fault; their bodies were too 
narrow. Further the colours and embossed details were less 
true to reality. 


1 Cf. the Translator’s Model Railways, 1838-1939, page 47, for a 
Christmas comedy in Munich, involving the NB engine. 

Seine clerestory roof, however, suggested the more sumptuous 
Paris-Orleans practice than that of the PLM, whose clerestoried 
designs were few, elderly and odd. 

3 Blue came in for Wagons-Lits in 1922, hence Le Train Bleu. As 
late as 1926 the Orient Express was still in varnished teak. 
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In the 1927 catalogue, the assortment was richer, but the 
basic picture was not much changed. Even in the British styles 
one found old types though with new colours and inscriptions 
suited to the amalgamation of 1923 (to LMS address ap- 
peared the familiar old five-and-two-lav. carriage with a cler- 
estory roof), and with American types it was scarcely different. 
Several American passenger ears which had been built for the 
United States market about 1914 appeared in the German 
catalogue, with German inscriptions. 


Ringing-out Gauge 3 

It became generally accepted that the big Gauge 3, 2}in, was 
moribund before the outbreak of war in 1914. But this was not 
quite the case. In the Märklin catalogue of 1919 there were 
still three large express trains which crowned, but did at the 
same time ring-out, the day of the very big train of this kind.! 
Two of these trains had the old make-up, viz.—one saloon 
carriage and one diner, both 24in (53cm) long (Figure 293) 
with the traditional and rather endearing internal arrange- 
ments. The engines were externally similar; one was steam- 
driven and one by clockwork. Each was a sort of simplification 
of the Württemberg Pacific, reduced to an Atlantic. The Pacific 
we have shown already in Figure 145. With tender, this engine 
had a length of 34in (86°5cm). 

(Translator’s Comment: Really this was not much like any 
Wiirttemberg locomotive in one’s own recollection. The cab 
was all right, the covering of the front-end nearly so, the 
chimney perhaps so. But the drive to the leading coupled axle 
recalled the North Eastern’s Class Z in England, and the 
boiler skyline was most reminiscent of Maffei’s in Bavaria, 
as was the smokebox saddle. The tender is evidently of the old 
Märklin style. As to the two cars, their window arrangements 


1 


The 24in gauge had yet a long way to go with high-pressure 
gifted 


steam locomotives, both with Bassett-Lowke and with 


amateurs. 
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suggest Old America, and they were too high for the locomotive.) 

The third of these Märklin trains is shown in Figure 294, 
and its make-up was of three carriages, longer than the 
foregoing and thus far more realistic. Although the engraving 
showed an obvious American baggage car, the descriptive text 
stated that the train was made-up of a saloon, a dining car and 
a sleeping car. This time the engine was 4-4-0, which at first 
glance might seem simpler than the foregoing Atlantic. In 
reality it surpassed the earlier interpretation in Württemberg 
style, not least in details which, among others, included a 
feed-pump driven by an excentric on the trailing axle, which 
replenished the boiler from the tender. The operation of such a 
big engine was little different from that of a modern one, 
oil-fired, with a loco-type boiler, and it demanded alertness, 
concentration and skill. 

There were no more goods wagons in Gauge 3. For all this, 
it was a fine curtain for these large commercially-supplied 
trains, now almost forgotten. It was not the time, any more, for 
such costly toys, for very few examples were on the market. 
‘Today these are most luscious collectors’ pieces. 


Bing’s new look 

Already during World War I, with the backing of the 
“Concentra’’, Bing had been making ready for the reconquest 
of the foreign market. The firm pursued its ends at once with 
many new models. Those more or less in the style of the 
Bavarian S 2/5 we have noticed already, as in Figure 97. In 
the same company there was a 4-4-0, for either steam or 
electric propulsion in Gauge 1, and a comparable engine in 
Gauge o, driven either by clockwork or electricity, which 
looked more like reality than did the big Atlantics and 
Pacifics. ‘The small four-wheeled types still perpetuated pre- 
war styles. To begin with, vehicles showed little that was new. 
The Amerikaner (Figure 78) were still being built in Gauge 1. 
In Gauge o there appeared in their place simpler, but brightly 
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coloured corridor carriages, as shown in Figure 297. There 
remained the inevitable ‘“‘standard’’ vehicles in their various 
shapes and sizes. They were at least gay things as to colour. 
‘The range of goods wagons was certainly less, and confined to 
the smaller pre-war types. 

Immediately after the peace of 1919, Bing came back to the 
old collaboration with Bassett-Lowke, but with it came a 


significant variation in styles. As well as exclusive models for 


Bassett-Lowke, Bing produced further an individual range of 


British types, which to some extent replaced the Gauge ı 
Bavarian-style models on the Continent. To begin with there 
was a very simple four-wheeler without coupling rods, and also 
a more advanced form with outside cylinders and complete 
side rods, in the style of the London and North Western 
Railway, and to be had in either clockwork or electric drive. 
Largest in these series was a 4-4--0, an elongated form of the 
LNWR George the Fifth for Bassett-Lowke (Figure 295; an 
electric Note the large spur-wheel between the 
coupled axles). New lines were a small, uncoupled four- 
wheeled tank engine, and a 4-4-0 describable as a “ Precursor 
tank’ cut off short at the rear, in various British colours. 
Steam-driven locomotives were reduced. ‘There was a simple 
four-wheeler made for forward running only, and a more 
advanced one with Bing’s form of valve gear. Further there 
was a very little Avaftlokomotive, a four-wheeled tank engine 
with a single oscillating cylinder and reduction gear in the 
cab, and dummy outside cylinders. All these ‘‘British-outline” 


version. 
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models were painted in the new liveries after the amalga- 
mation of 1923. 

Freshly from Bing came further compartment-type carriages 
on bogies after Carette’s shorter sort (see Figure 218) and these 
are shown in Figure 295.1 With them, following the fashion of 
the period, came Pullman cars in various colours, as shown in 
Figure 296. The George the Fifth type engine shown in the first 
of these cuts appeared later with an altered cab and with 
outside cylinders, in the way of tarting-it-up as a supposed 
German engine, which, even so, it scarcely resembled, whether 
in the big Prussian or the older Saxon, Bavarian and Würt- 
temberg forms of 4-4-0 express types. The British variety of 
Pullman car, shown in the figure, alternatively painted claret- 
colour, and with Mitropa lettering, now took the place of the 
long Amerikaner shown in Figure 147. 

If in this programme the influence of Bassett-Lowke were 
not unmistakable, it was certainly so in the 1928 production, 
which exemplified three novelties, namely, new long-running 
clockwork mechanisms, a modern British style, and good, big, 
broad goods wagons. 

Design of the new locomotives came once again from Henry 
Greenly, and even in the simplest and cheapest lines showed 
their indisputable lineage. The two-axled locomotives were in 
the style of the London and North Eastern Railway and were 


1 Note the suppresssion of lavatory windows, by a set of mean- 
ingless panels, which was a concession to the Anglo-Saxon taboo 
against any suggestion of matters relating to excretion! 
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appropriately green. With the double-windowed cab they 
resembled the comparable Hornby engine shown in Figure 
279. Quite apart was the six-coupled model, containing clock- 
work which excelled previous work both in tractive power and 
in long-running ability, achieved a new high spot with this 
form of traction. Part-and-parcel was the speed regulator, 
which eliminated the stormy passage of old Märklin clockwork 


engines. The new speed seemed rather limited in the eyes of 


the Old Guard, but it was much nearer to reality.! 

In the Bing catalogue, it was suggested that such engines could 
take up to fifteen four-wheeled goods wagons, and it was no 
overstatement. As to staying-power, these Bing engines could 
make three complete circuits on the old Author’s layout, with 
the load undiminished, while all others could manage but two. 

With this improved clockwork, three designs were released. 
One was 0-6-0 with tender, the next 0-6-0 tank (both 
without cylinders) and the third a 4-6-0 express engine with 
outside cylinders and apparent drive through cross-heads 
(Figure 296). Diameter of coupled wheels was the same in all 
three cases, which meant that with the goods and tank engines 
it was too big. All three were of free-lance design with outlines 
of British style. The first two were in the dark red of the 


London Midland and Scottish Railway, in the bright green of 


the London and North Eastern, and in the dark green of the 
Great Western. Further, the 4-6-0 express engine was 
finished also in the sage-green livery of the Southern Railway. 
They were endowed with names of famous locomotives on the 
appropriate railways, e.g. Royal Scot (LMS), Flying Fox 
(LNER), Windsor Castle (Great Western) and King Arthur, 
(Southern). At any rate, the LMS, Great Western, and 
Southern engines were all 4-6-0 (though Flying Fox was a 
Pacific). These Bing types were nearer to reality than those 
awful Hornby Atlantics cooked-up from an equally mere- 
tricious representation of the Northern of France “Super 
Pacific” shown in Figure 278.2 As to outline scale, this was 
somewhat reduced, as compared with the Bassett-Lowke one 
of 1/43°5. It may have been made so to furnish good compar- 
ison with Hornby and JEP equipment. 

1 The Translator recalls the majestic progress of his London and 
North Western George the Fifth, acquired as far back as 1921, 
compared with the abrupt advance of his 112 tank engine (1922), 
not to mention his LSWR M7 (1912). 

2 All the same, the likenesses were wishy-washy, and most nearly 
resembled a “Lord Farringdon” 
they resembled anything in real practice. 
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on the Great Central Railway, if 


It was not long before Bing produced these engines in 
something more-or-less of German style. With the 4-6-0 this 
took the form of providing them with smoke deflecting shields, 
and a dropping of the British name-plates. Boiler barrel and 
cab were in these cases green, smokebox black, and wheels red, 
with some lining out by lithography. With the 0-6-0 engine, 
this sort of thing was carried further. It acquired the cross- 
heads and slide-bars of the 4-6-0, also the cab had two 
windows each side with an inward batter to the roof, in the 
style then used by the Reichsbahn, and also smoke-deflecting 
shields (which we cannot recall having seen or heard-of on 
0-6-0 locomotives at that time. Author and 
Translator agree that such would have been unnecessary on 
the old Bavarian C IV or the Saxon Vy, by then the sole 
main-line survivors of this type in Germany). These were 
painted black, lined in red. The tank engine did not appear in 
the German catalogue. The last type released could be regu- 
lated as to speed by ‘‘slow’’ and “‘fast’’ positions of a lever. 

The goods vehicles brought out at the same time as these 
“British outline’? engines were comparable, in their wider 
bodies, to the classic Bassett-Lowke types: indeed they were 


German 


just about the same. The lithographed colours were rather 


more lively and the individual lettering was rather coarser. 
These wagons, 14cm long, were unchanged as to construction, 
while they were given Deutsche Reichsbahn inscriptions and 
were made for the home market. Such essays with ordinary 
open, covered and refrigerated wagons were fair enough, but 
they really would not do with the traditional British cattle- 
truck and goods-brake types, which were likewise dealt with. 
An unfortunate essay of Bing was the production of identical 
wagons with wooden bodies, whereon, as well as the basic 
colour, were printed the requisite details and inscriptions. On 
the quite raw wooden surfaces, the printing came dirtily and 
inaccurately, leaving much of the expected aspect to be 
desired. These wagons had little success, and thus fell-down an 
attempt to produce something in wood that was cheaper than 
the wooden vehicles of Bassett-Lowke and other British firms. 
Only in the ’thirties did Bing follow the example of Märklin 
by bringing out a series of longer wagons, 6}in (16cm) long, 
true-to-scale, and now things were reversed. British models 
were followed, but thereapart there was little likeness. As to 
whether the 8}in (21cm), eight-wheeled, broad bodied freight- 
cars, which appeared at the same time, were intended for the 
American market and never reached it, is still doubtful. 


In Gauge ı the assortment of goods wagons was indeed 
poor. It was being confined to new issues of pre-war designs, 
scarcely true-to-scale. In general one can recognise, or at 
any-rate surmise, that on the one side Bing was trying to 
compete with Hornby and on the other to keep up with 
Marklin. 

Both of the beer-cars intended by Bing for North America 
exemplified a curiosity. While the United States were going in 
for Prohibition, any sort of propaganda for alcoholic drinks in 
that country was absolutely forbidden. Most conscientiously 
Bing covered with a fat streak, in the inscriptions of the 
Budweiser and Schlitz breweries, the wicked word ‘‘Beer’’, so 
that one was (if very young and strictly brought-up) left 
wondering what on earth were the wares made and purveyed 
by these firms.! 


Freshers move-in 

In technical matters down to the smallest detail, prominently well- 
thought-out ; in further development, something most commendable to one 
wise in technology, and correct to the eyes of critical advanced youth; 
and with such piosities, did Bets, a freshman among the 
model-railway people, advertise the new lines he was produc- 
ing about 1920. His things were made only in Gauge 1, and 
what we saw was a clockwork 4-4-0 locomotive, an eight- 
wheeled baggage car and a corresponding D-Wagen, both in 
light brown or dark slate-grey, a low-sided four-wheeled 
wagon, a covered goods wagon with brakesman’s box, a flat 
and a tip-wagon, some of which assembly may be seen in 
Figure 298. The very substantial eight-wheelers measured g fin 
(23:5cm) over their rather rudimentary buffers and the goods 
wagon’s length was 6in (15cm). All were nicely wide, which 
reconciled enthusiasts to the shortness of the vehicles. If one 


1 From 1926 the Translator (himself then 17) recalls Young 
America (aged 144) advancing Prohibition as evidence of the global 
superiority of the American people, and coyly using the expression 
Drink Gin as a swear-word. 
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took off the roof ofa covered vehicle one found a split-pin piece 
which held the body together in the middle. Ifit were taken out, 
the body fell to bits. The bodies were secured to the frame by 
long laminated springs whose ends were interlaced in slots 
on the bottom, acting also as bogie pins. 

Even the engine was (in the English of Edward VII) a bit 
rum, certainly by being completely divisible. The clockwork 
was fully enclosed, and could be lubricated only after the body 
had been taken apart and a sliding plate opened. There were 
two speeds, reversing gear, and a brake. A brake rail had a 
side-ramp connected to a three-position signal, and the same 
arrangement could determine automatic reversing and auto- 
matic uncoupling. We will come back to the Bets coupler. 
Rails were of simple tubular-tinplate form, soldered on to the 
sleepers. 

All wheels and buffers, not to mention the big spur wheel 
next to the driving spring, were unfortunately made of brittle 
die-cast alloy. 

Bing’s establishment had for long been a source of skilled 
men who eagerly went to other establishments to improve 
their prospects. Koerber went with the Forchheimer Brothers 
to America: the Chief-Engineer Reischel went to the old 
Nuremberg firm of Doll, wherewith he improved the produc- 
tion of trains which came on the market in 1927. One of Doll’s 
specialities was the steam engine, so no wonder that at first 
only steam locomotives were offered to the public! In their 
good proportions and in their style we can see the influence of 
Bassett-Lowke, who, as we know, was closely connected with 
Bing (Figure 299). In mechanical details there was a strong 
leaning towards the practice of Märklin, for the boiler was of 
the latter’s fired-flue type, with a broad-burner vaporising 
spirit-lamp under the cab. The two gravity-fed lubricators on 
the cylinders also followed the practice of Marklin. The tender 
and the changeless carriages were, on the contrary, quite in 
the Bing Tradition. 


Fig. 299 
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From recognised forms, track construction showed a con- 
siderable demarche. As with the Bing Gauge 00 railways, from 
the first, roadbed and sleepers were stamped out in single 
pieces. Connecting pieces were made of tinplate, each with 
two screws each side, which .ensured correct alignment and 
had to be secured. The circle was but 2ft (60cm) in diameter. 
This form of track was soon adapted to a third-rail system, as 
Doll proceeded with electric traction. 

With these came a considerable advance in traction, from a 
simple four-wheeled locomotive with uncoupled axles to a 
4-4-0 in Bavarian style (Figure 300). The accompanying 
eight-wheel cars were distinctly toylike and fell thus far short 
of the engine. On the other hand, Doll’s goods vehicles were 
notably good. They were distinguished by good clean litho- 
graphy, but even so they shared with the passenger stock the 
old fault of having bodies that were much too narrow. 

Doll also put on the market a tramway (Figure 301) which 
was markedly superior in its external aspect to one produced 
about the same time by Märklin. The pantograph current 
collector was indeed a dummy, for the 


8 was worked 
through third-rail contact. 


tram 


Bub in transition 


After World War I, Bub also had perpetuated older models, 
which so closely followed Bing styles, and only in Gauge 1 did 
the firm try to produce something better and more individual. 
‘This was an electrically-driven Atlantic whose forward portion 
resembled the beautiful Bavarian S 3/6 but which showed a 
sad falling-off rearwards, with a shapeless firebox casing hav- 
ing proportionately enormous rivets stamped in the tinplate. 
The drop to the bottom of the cab was quite absurd, and in 
this fault the engine suggested a preoccupation with things 
across the Channel and across the Atlantic than with what 
these good people of Nuremberg could see any day in their 
own Main Station.! Remote control, which was by then gen- 
eral with superior models, was lacking in this Bub engine. The 
carriages supplied with it closely followed the practice of Bing. 

Freight stock once again exemplified the fault of narrow 
body design. The eight-wheelers followed American contours. 

1 With the greatest respect to his Author, your Translator would 
remark that not even The Great Bear had quite such a drop, and that 
the thing would have been impossible in North America! 
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lettered 


freight-car, 


One such California Frucht- Transport, 
started an American discussion as to whether Frucht were not a 
misprint in the lithography, intended to be “Fruit”. (The 
German word Frucht does not merely mean fruit, for which the 
usual word is Obst. It means rather “‘crops’’, i.e. fruits of the 
earth. But young America thought of Californian oranges and 


things.) 


Kraus’s endeavours in the German market 


Now before the war, the firm of Kraus had concentrated 
almost exclusively on export. With the restrictions of wartime 
it was compelled to look towards the home market. Kraus 
trains had a marked affinity to Bing’s—which had established 
a veritable Nuremberg School—as one can see. In the Kraus 
selection, (American market,) there were no absurd simple 
four-wheeled locomotives, nor persistent ‘‘standard vehicles”. 
The train already shown in Figure 98 was a genuine creation 
of the firm. 


But later engines were indeed four-wheeled, and in the style 
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of the Reichsbahn. Surely influenced by his own relations in 
the United States (Dorfan) he promoted for his largest loco- 
motive in Gauge o the 2-4-0 which was much favoured in 
America in small scales. Most Kraus locomotives could be 
supplied with either electric or clockwork mechanisms. In 
many cases the same body was put upon the mechanism in 
both Gauges o and 1. The results were too big in the small 
gauge and too small in the larger. The 2-4-0 engine shown 
was, in both gauges, 14in (35cm) long, including tender. The 
illustration further demonstrates the very toylike aspect of the 
Kraus carriages, only gin (23cm) long. For a later series, with 
an overall length of 13in (32cm), Kraus seems to have 
acquired stamping tools used in the making of the Bing 
Pullman cars in Figure 296. At any rate, the products of the 
two factories were in this connection as like as two eggs. As 
with the engines, so with various carriages and wagons, the 
same bodies were used for Gauges 0 and 1. 

Kraus brought out one electric train in Gauge o which 
really did pick up from overhead conductors. Hitherto, one 
had seen such a thing only with trams, and in this connection 
let the catalogue speak for itself: “The pantograph used on 
electrified main lines has hitherto served only as a decoration 
in these small scales. We have now translated main-line prac- 
tice into miniature reality. The pantograph on top of the 
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locomotive now really does pick up the current and take it to 
the motor. With the improvement our main-line types can 
negotiate ordinary two-rail (7.e. clockwork) rails, crossings and 
points. Our overhead equipment can be attached to the tracks 
of all proprietary manufacturers by means of simple clips.” It 
went on: “Inasmuch as there are already many electric sets 
running on the three-rail system, provision of overhead contact 
means that now there can be a lifelike presentation of two 
trains running on the same track circuit.’’! Of the two trains we 
show that with the smaller form of four-wheeled locomotive 
and the little 8in (20cm) four-wheeled carriages. The goods- 
wagon assortment of Kraus was rich in variety, but, unfortun- 
ately, also richly toylike. At last, indeed, came wider bodies, 
very like Bing’s, and also eight-wheeled box-wagons of 
American type. If Marklin brought out such things as 
“Prussian”? it must be admitted that Kraus produced an 
American box-car lettered Deutsche Reichsbahn. 

Noteworthy were the Kraus points. In order to fill up the 
unfortunate gap in the frog, so liable to cause derailment in 
coarse small scales, there was incorporated a short length 
moving with the tongues and thus closing that gap effectively. 
Such an arrangement has been sometimes used in full-size 
practice to promote smoother running. 


! Delightful ambiguity! Heap-big medicine !— Translator. 


9 Striving Towards Genuine Modelling 


Bassett-Lowke sets new standards 

The year 1923 was, in the history of British mode] railroading, 
a sort of Great Divide. All the many existing British railway 
companies engaged in main-line traffic had been grouped into 
four. In the South and South-East there was the Southern 
Railway. In the East there was the London and North Eastern 
Railway. From the Metropolis to the North West there was 
the London Midland and Scottish Railway.! Only the Great 
Western Railway, having amalgamated-with or absorbed 
some smaller undertakings, mostly in Wales, suffered no 
encroachment on its ancient, glorious tradition. 

But sooner of later, as everyone knew, there would be new 
types of engines and vehicles, as well as other things. Clearly 
there would be a fairly ruthless standardisation in the equip- 
ment of the four ‘‘Groups’’. Bassett-Lowke did not wait for the 
new companies to make up their minds (it took a long time in 
the case of the LMS!) but at once, in 1923, brought out a 
free-lance 4-6-0 steam locomotive in Gauge 2, basing the 
design on likely contemporary practice. By then, outside cylin- 
ders had become commonplace in England, for cylinder 
diameters had so grown that those requisite for inside cylinders 
no longer could be accommodated between the frames. On the 
other hand the old British lateral restrictions, going back to 
the dawn of the steam railway, were so severe that there was 
not even room for two really large outside cylinders. Before 
1914, British railways had been building three- and four- 
cylinder simple engines, both of which, of course, needed two 
cylinders to be outside. ‘Thus was lost the advantage of the 
older style of British inside-cylinder locomotive, with which 
nobody had bothered about the clearances demanded by 
outside cylinders, rods and gear. In 1926 the Southern Rail- 
way brought out an entirely new four-cylinder 4-6-0 express 
engine called Lord Nelson, with the four cylinders all in line, 
while having moderate diameter, and much was owed to this 
design by a very synthetic one made for the LMS in Glasgow 
in the following year, with three-cylinder drive this time, 
which became the famous “Royal Scot” class. In 1930 Bassett- 
Lowke brought out a Royal Scot in Gauge o (Figure 305) the 


1 Both the Northern lines went into remote parts of Scotland, and 
it was quaint that it should be the London and North Eastern that 
achieved, by virtue of the West Highland and the North British, the 
most westerly station in Great Britain, which was Arisaig. 
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LMS design having proved itself on many good points. As for 
Bassett-Lowke’s, it was quite revolutionary in that, at the 
mass-production price of £3 15s, and in so small a gauge, it 
included a complete set of Walschaert gear. The BL Royal Scot 
was equipped with Bing’s long-running clockwork, or, alter- 
natively, for electric traction on 6-8 Volt dc. With tender, the 
overall length was 64cm. 

With this was initiated an entirely new range of good 
locomotive models in Gauge 0, which could stand by them- 
selves or, in a museum, as ancillary exhibits of the last steps in 
British steam locomotive engineering. Among others of this 
series we find such rivals as the Pacific Flying Scotsman of the 
LNER (Figure 306), which Märklin built with less success but 
with steam propulsion in Gauge 1; the Princess Elizabeth, also 
4-6-2, of the LMS, and one of the more modest general- 
purpose 4-6-0 express engines of the LNER named after 
football clubs; a 5XP of the LMS, an ubiquitous 4-6-0 
comparable to the Prussian P 8 on the Continent; the Great 
Western’s 4-6-0 “King” class which was as good as many a 
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British Pacific, and the Southern Railways’ “Schools” class, 
which were the most powerful, as well as the last of the 4-4-0 
type in Europe. Of tank engines, among the larger examples, 
there appeared the 2-6-2 of the Great Western and the 2-6-4 
of the LMS, which were as versatile on a model railway as on 
a real one. For goods trains there remained for long the 
old-style o—-6—o0 with inside cylinders, and Bassett-Lowke could 
make this in either LMS or LNE styles. All these beautiful 
engines in Gauge o were supplied for either clockwork or 
electric propulsion, and in later examples they now could be 
run also on 20 volt ac. 

As we have already seen—and so we did over long years—it 
was not easy to make a small-scale, small-gauge live-steam 
locomotive, as in Gauge o, that was at once in scale and 
workable. Further, there was not such a demand for such 
engines that could justify production on a grand scale. ‘The 
way in which Bassett-Lowke and his grand collaborator Henry 
Greenly proceeded on such a course is an example of the way 
in which German makers’ pragmatism could be surpassed. 
What had to be produced was something that could be what 
England called a mixed-traffic-engine, useful alike for fast 
passenger trains or for goods, while both looking and behaving 
properly with either. British model-railway owners knew some- 
thing of the breed, from real practice. So a basic prototype was 
taken from all four of the then British railway companies, all of 
which were glad to have a maid-of-all-work, and that was the 
2-6-0, the Mogul. Its arrangement of axles and drive was such 
that it could mount an efficient boiler, while the prototypes 
were dimensionally so comparable that all four could be 
realistically followed without any basic change in the models. 
Figure 307 shows the Great Western interpretation. The 
piston valves were worked by a gear without eccentrics 
(Greenly’s work) the aspect of which suggested a radial gear of 
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the Heusinger-Walschaert type. For reversing, there was a 
lever which simply pulled back the link. Lubrication in the 
cylinders (as in much older models) was by means of a 
modified Roscoe displacement lubricator in the smokebox, 
such as was also used in the better Bing models. To fill and 
regulate this lubricator, one opened the smokebox door. The 
externally-fired boiler had a vaporising spirit lamp. These 
models were quite distinguished engines with a tractive effort 
far beyond any previous ones on so small a scale, and at the 
same time they came no dearer than comparable ones with 
clockwork or electric drive. Two of these, in LMS and LNE 
styles, were made for Gauge 1, with both steam and electric 
propulsion.! After World War II Bassett-Lowke brought-out 
yet another Mogul of this sort in the newer LMS style which 
like the Great Western before it, incorporated a tapered boiler 
barrel. No other steam locomotive in Gauge o stayed longer on 
the market. This, like the earlier ones (and the pre-1914 
Midland compound) could be purchased as a kit for home 
erection. 

Bassett-Lowke’s Carriage and Wagon Department, also, was 
notably altered by new development. The long, eight-wheeled, 
main-line British stock was made to no particular prototype, 
but vehicles of all four railways were sufficiently similar for a 
standard form to serve subject to differing colours and patterns 
in lithography. Unlike previous Bassett-Lowke types, these had 
a corridor side and a compartment side; doors to each 
compartment and three to the corridor. From 1930 Bassett- 
Lowke took over construction, not only of the engines but of 
the vehicles also. Goods stock from Northampton received new 
colours and lettering which, as before, were cleanly done by 
lithography. As before, hand-painted wooden wagons were to 
be had, whether finished or in the form of assemblable kits. 

As well as these true-to-scale models, Bassett-Lowke now 

1 The BL/Greenly arrangement of the Roscoe lubricator went 
back to years before the First World War. The performance of these 
little Moguls was most impressive; nearest to realism, in Gauge oO, 
that one ever had seen. 

* This multiplicity of doors was characteristic of all British and 
Irish railways, and was then common in Italy too. After a spell of 
end-vestibules only, intermediate doors, up to three, became obli- 
gatory in Great Britain after two bad train fires. In model practice, 
these corridor carriages were initiated by Bassett-Lowke in a London 


and North Western series in 1921, including “brake-thirds’”’. Diners 
were much older. 
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produced a simple live-steam locomotive 


4-4-0 called 
“Enterprise”. The object was the achievement of a very 


efficient that of true scale was 
sacrificed, the boiler being liberal and highly pitched. This 


was followed by a similar but larger engine, 4-6-0, which was 


runner, to which virtue 


called “Super Enterprise”. Neither was a replica of anything, 
but they could go all right ! 


Hornby takes Bing’s inheritance 

After the Bing liquidation, Hornby was the first beneficiary of 
the new situation. Both had made, between straight, cheap 
toys and scale models proper, an intermediate sort which 
looked well enough. Both made use of lithographed finish. 
With both the influence of Bassett-Lowke had become unde- 
niable; with Bing on account of well-established collaboration, 
and with Hornby through increasing imitation which led to 
the firm’s models graduating into the superior category. This 
was begun with a series of four 4-4-0 locomotives. ‘There was a 
successor to the already well-known Midland three-cylinder 
compound engine, the LMS company having perpetuated and 
modified this design; there was the Great Western’s original 


1 there was the London and North 


four-coupled County class; 

1 The final Great Western “Counties” were of course 4-6-0 
engines, but they came many years later, being, indeed, the last 
Great Western design for a main-line engine. 
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Hunt class, and there 
Southern Class L1. The last-mentioned was the only prototype 
to have inside cylinders. 

A further step forward was with the Schools class, the 
Southern’s great 4-4-0, which bore the identity of the first of 


the prototype, No. goo, Eton. We have noticed these engines in 


Eastern’s much more recent was a 


Bassett-Lowke’s range. The design was simplified by Hornby, 
who omitted the outside Walschaert valve gear. The high- 
spot was reached with the Pacific-type engine, the LMS Princess 
Elizabeth which we show in Figure 309. It was at once rather 
larger and more simply built than the Bassett-Lowke engine, 
and cost five as against eight guineas (in present terms, £5-25 
instead of £8—40.) The 4-4-0 engine could be had either with 
clockwork propulsion or with electric drive on 20 Volt ac; the 
Princess Elizabeth was electric only. (A very bad fault in the 
Hornby version of the latter engine was the use of inside 
bearings for the trailing radial axle. It was quite out-of-type, 
and in real practice would have produced some very hot 
boxes !— Translator.) 


Awakening of Marklin 
In the nineteen-twenties, so conservative was the policy of the 
house of Märklin that it lagged considerably behind its com- 


1 


Against this, Hornby’s later engines had beautiful wheels! 


petitors, although the traditional quality of its products was 
faithfully maintained. To be sure, its cheaper lines were much 
better than those of Nuremberg, but the vehicles were poorly 
to scale, and even in 1927 we find no significantly new designs. 

In 1928, however, there appeared in Gauge o an entirely 
new Atlantic-type locomotive styled à la Reichsbahn, which 
could be supplied with either clockwork or electric propulsion 
(Figure 310) and this was offered as ‘‘a model of a German 
standard express engine’’.' In view of the missing third 
coupled axle, this was more than something of a prevarication. 
But a year later there followed Märklin’s attempts to 
reproduce both Series or and o2, the first DR standard 
express engines, with the wheel-arrangement unaltered. The 
prototypes had first appeared in traffic in 1925, and their 
reproductions were available with either electric or steam 
drive. One cannot entirely compliment this essay, for, 
especially in Gauge 0, once again Märklin’s cavalier attitude 
to true scale was unpleasantly noticeable. 

But such things were always so with any new development 
on the part of Marklin, for the firm seemed again and again to 
bang something down on the summit with what must be called 
a ham-handed plonk. In 1930 the firm brought out its first 
true-to-scale, but still shortened, four-wheeled local passenger 
carriages with entrance by open platform, and closely after 
these, really realistic goods wagons with wide bodies. ‘These 
last appeared in two series. One was in Gauge o only, and 

1 Certainly it suggested a shortened, four-coupled version of a DR 
Class or. About this same time, 1928-9, the Translator saw a very 
handsome half-page spread in Die Woche, which at first sight sug- 
gested evening departures—electric and steam—from Munich or 


Leipzig, but was in fact an advertisement on the grand scale by 
Marklin. It was a lovely drawing! 
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Preise in Reichsmark 


reduced in length to 54in (13cm), and in the same gauge there 
was a type 64in (16-5in) long or, with brakesman’s box, 7$in 
(18-5cm). In Gauge 1, the respective lengths were 9}in 
(24cm) or 103in (27cm). As to why the low-sided open wagons 
were finished in green, while the others were in the usual 
red-brown, is just one of those puzzle questions, which were so 
many. The realism in one’s impression of these was unfortun- 
ately stultified by the use of high-gloss varnish. 

In the same year (1933) Märklin came at last to the making 
of locomotives true-to-scale and true-to-prototype. These 
indeed attained a new summit in German products of the 
kind, and, at such prices, were second to none. Clockwork 
locomotives, since the introduction of improved transformers, 
were less and less in demand, and so the new and magnificent 
engines were made only for electric traction. This, from 1935 
onwards, entailed the use of an interesting novelty, which was 
known as Control 70. Hitherto, remotely controlled reversing 
was simply by a switch which reversed the. circuit. But now it 
was done by a very much improved apparatus, the Ideal oder 
Perfekt-Schaltung, incorporating firstly a rectifier attached to the 
transformer. With the help of a further rectifier mounted on 
the engine itself Märklin achieved an easy reversal through 
simple reversal of polarity without any relay-switching. Unfor- 
tunately the transformer rectifier was made too weak and this 
device was still in its infancy. Further it has been said that 
Märklin was obliged to use materials of second choice, not 
wanted for purposes of rearmament. Therefore, short circuits 
were frequent on the rectifiers, and the firm’s competitors 
enjoyed themselves with an awful pun, calling the Gleichrichter 
(rectifiers) Gleich-riecht-er, which means: ‘‘He soon smells.” But 
in their technical concept these remote controls were far and 
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above in advance of any other contemporary remote control 
devices. 

Märklin’s new locomotive types first embraced a Series 01 
Pacific, of excellent proportions and with complete outside 
Heusinger gear in Gauges 0 and 1, and a 4-6-0 whereof the 
prototype was indeed part of the German State Railway’s 
standardisation plan but which in fact was not built. (The 
innumerable Class P8 would do yet!) No doubt Marklin 
intended this engine to be capable of absorbing the same 
standard parts, certainly as to the mechanism, as the or 
Pacific. Unfortunately we must record that in this quite 
handsome model, made only in Gauge o, the Heusinger radial 
gear was missing. 

A year later, Märklin enriched the range of German series 
with a 4-6-4 tank engine (which in fact the Reichsbahn built). 
The Märklin version incorporated various standard parts 
already used in the Series oı Pacific, and so the tank-engine 
did not quite faithfully resemble its prototype, which was 
Reichsbahn Series 62. For all that, these locomotives worked 
and looked very realistically, which is more than one could say 
for the smaller and simpler 4-4-2 tank type issued at the same 
time. The Pacific, indeed, achieved honour in the critical eyes 
of Mr. Bassett-Lowke, in whose catalogue it appeared in the 
same year. It is shown, though in another connection, in 
Figure 313. 

In 1934 there appeared the new main-line corridor stock of 
Märklin, at first in Gauge o, and a year later in Gauge I. 
Carriages were practically true to scale, 16in (40cm) long, or 
224in (57cm) in the larger gauge. Six varieties are shown in 
Figure 311. Comparison with earlier representations of main- 
line passenger stock before 1945 show a summit in model 
coachbuilding, and neither in quality nor in beauty were they 
surpassed by other makers. Not only externally but internally 
these carriages brilliantly exemplified Märklin’s loving atten- 
tion to detail, so it is scarcely to be wondered-at that they 
continued to be made today, but by other manufacturers—to 
be sure in smaller issues. 

At the same time the Marklin programme was advanced by 
several foreign locomotive types, whereof we firstly illustrate 
the big French 4-8-2 (Le Mountain!) which was made in 
Gauge o and was 23lin (59cm) long (Figure 312). But in 
respect of the prototype Märklin had, not for the first time, 
dropped a brick. That prototype was a solitary, built as an 
experiment by the French State Railways (our old friend the 
Etat, as distinct from other components of the SNCF) and it 
was not repeated in its original form. During World War II it 
was completely rebuilt by André Chapelon, and in this form 
had a trailing bogie which made it 4-8-4. Even thus the 
prototype was not perpetuated, in spite of its increased power, 
for with the advancing electrification of the French National 
Railways there was nothing much of importance that it could 
do. Possibly the Marklin people were attracted to this engine 
because it looked to them like the result of rebuilding the older 
PLM Pacific. As for the presentation in a grey livery, is it 
possible that Marklin was unaware of the practice of many 
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works which, for the official photograph, painted a new engine 
all over in matt grey in order to defeat tricks of the light 
played by the final painting? 


Deutsche Mini-Reichsbahn 


With the introduction of standard types on the German State 
Railway there changed the picture of German engines in 
reality as in miniature form. (In but four years, the Translator 
found himself looking in vain for a Bavarian B XI 4-4-0 at 
Augsburg, where in 1926 they had been as common as 
Highland ‘Lochs’? at Blair Atholl or South Western 
“Grasshoppers” at Guildford, or, for that matter, Paris- 
Orleans 2-4-2 at Etampes!) As to reproduction, the old 
cut-out cab gave way to the new closed-in one, which was set 
higher than the old type and which to conform to the loading 
gauge profile had a considerable batter in the upper sides. 
Further, there were now smoke-deflecting plates each side of 
the smokebox (English: ““blinkers’’; American: ‘‘elephants’- 
ears’’, to defeat bad visibility in the cab, which with big 
engines had led to some bad accidents one can remember). 
These, to be sure, were but external changes. The shields 
appeared on full-size locomotives in the nineteen-twenties. 
With all that sheet-metal they appreciably changed the 
outward aspect. But we cannot be sure whether they were first 
furnished in miniature by the Nuremberg firms or by Märklin 
for models in the new Reichsbahn style. Unfortunately most of 
the Nuremberg catalogues were undated. 

From the beginning of the nineteen-thirties, the simple 
four-coupled locomotive sank to a dreary uniformity. Its 
examples looked so generally alike, that for lack of a visible 
trade-mark one had to scrutinise the thing closely to get any 
reasonable idea of whence it came. Figures 303 and 310 show 
the sort of thing we mean (Figure 297, to be sure, shows a 
six-coupled engine, but it might have represented something 
hauling phosphates on Christmas Island for all either British 
or German customers might know— Translator). 

While Kraus got no further than a 2-4-0 engine, Bub built 
for both clockwork and electric drive, in this style, some most 
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unfortunate-looking, and execrably-scaled, 2-4-2 and 4-4-2 
engines. The clockwork mechanisms had at least regulators 
which, from a lever at one side, gave five different speeds, but 
in power the Kraus and Bub engines were nowhere as against 
Bing’s. Colours: Nuremberg favoured black. Only Marklin 
went in for various shades of green, red, blue and grey, none of 
which suggested anything much in reality. 

Bub and Bing were the only Nuremberg firms to risk 
reproducing the Series or Pacific. We have compared their 
models with the quite admirable model by Märklin (Figure 
313) in Figures 314 and 315, and give the following compar- 
ative dimensions: 


Figure Maker Length Length 
(Gauge O) (Gauge 1) 
313 Marklin 203in 283in 
52:5cm 72cm 
314 
Bing 13 + 64 = 19$in 18 + 10 = 28in 
33 + 16:5 = 49-5cm 46 + 25 = 71cm 
315 Bub 1444+ 8 = 22#in (not carried-out) 


37 + 20 = 57cm 


Bub’s engine was not only the longest in Gauge o but also 
the tallest, and compared badly in scale with the other two. 
Bing’s Gauge o version was the simplest. A mess was made of 
the Heusinger gear which even in Gauge 1 was incomplete as 
to the eccentric rods, as one can see from the illustration. Both 
Bing locomotives were badly coloured, firstly because the 
lithographed “finish”’ was covered by a mirror-bright varnish, 
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and secondly, in the Bing case, because of a quite inaccurate 
lining-out in bright red. Märklin’s and Bub’s engines were 
indeed matt black. Goodness knows why Märklin produced, in 
one issue, engines with green boilers.! 

Bing made no more attempts to build German carriages in 
the rather sombre Reichsbahn style, but produced wide- 
bodied goods wagons which have been noticed already. Bub, 
however, flung in Märklin’s face a distinctive sort of corridor 
coach which, in its window design and over-bright finish 
suggested old-time America rather than Germany (Figure 
316). Of the two, the luggage van was patently the better.” 
These carriages were made in three standard lengths, and only 
in Gauge 0; 12, 13 and 16in (30, 33 and 40cm) long. All were 
satisfactorily wide, but as to their height, being in proportion 
to that of the engine, they offended against the usual sizes 
representation. Their bogies were of stamped tinplate, with 
added cast-metal axleboxes. 

When Bub took over part of the Bing works, the fine, broad 
goods wagons were perpetuated and the first were marketed 
with both the Bing and the Bub trade-marks. The only 
difference was in the couplings. But unfortunately the fine 
Bing engines with long-running clockwork were not continued. 
Instead there were only four- and six-coupled types in the 
standard style (supposed) of the Reichsbahn, with electric 
traction only. ‘Their aspect was, in Cockney English, no oil- 


painting (an expression describing a plain woman). 


! The Translator supposes that such a thing could have been done 
in reality. By repute he learned of the London Brighton and South 
Coast engine John Hawkshaw being yellow with a green boiler. In 


fact he saw, on the Isar Valley Railway, LAG No. 24, holly-green 
with an almost duck-egg boiler (1927). 


? Really, this was a poor representation of a Mitropa sleeping- 
car! The windows were all wrong to begin with; they might have 
suited a diner, or an English third-class Pullman, but little else! 
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Compulsion under the anti-Jewish politics of the Third Reich 
in Germany took the spirit out of the predominantly Jewish 
toy factories in Nuremberg. Distler, Doll, Falk, Kraus—they 
were all sacrifices to this appalling ideology—and so they fell. 
Of the sometime giants of Nuremberg, only Bub survived. 
Unfortunately, from the model-train-lover’s point of view, he 
would not seize the opportunity which the new (though 
deplorable) situation offered. He remained among the toy- 
makers and thus lost a heritage. 


Lionel’s Super-Models 

As everywhere else, in the United States during the nineteen- 
thirties there was a rising demand for models that were true to 
scale and to real aspect. In 1936 there was founded the 
National Model Railroad Association (NMRA), the first 
nation-wide body of model-railway people, and this at once set 
about the establishment of standard scales and measurements 
for all the different sizes. Out of this came the first complete 
kits, with which really true-to-scale models could be as- 
sembled, whether of engines or vehicles, and these were some- 
thing quite apart from finished factory work, even as in 
finished components partly assembled. Not everybody could 


assemble anything well from a kit; it needed a great deal of 


erection as well as finishing work, not just a bit of light-hearted 
(and light-handed) knocking-off. But Lionel came first to the 
making of worthy, finished models, which began in 1936 with 
a faithful replica of a Pennsylvania 0-6-0 switching engine 
(PRR Class B6, which is shown in Figure 317. In its construc- 
tion, much use was made of die-castings, even to the connect- 
ing and coupling rods and the slide-bars, which were addi- 
tionally chromium-plated. This method of construction made 
possible a clean-cut representation of all details down to the 
rivet-heads. “A thrill and a joy for the exacting model 
enthusiast? stated the typically American catalogue text 
(richly over-exuberant to our taste!) Drive was from an elec- 
tric motor housed in the firebox through an ungoverned 
worm-gear. From the first, this locomotive was built to con- 
form with NMRA standards. The scale was half-inch to the 
foot (1/24). To allow for the narrower treads of the wheels, 
Lionel was obliged to produce a smaller rail-section and a 
wider radius on curves. Now the diameter of a full circle was 
72in (183cm), and this new track was called 072. The old 
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track was called 027, for it involved a circle of only 27in 
diameter (76cm). The simple “fo” two, 
involving a 30in (76cm) circle. The 072 rails, though smaller 


came between the 
and more massive, were still made of pressed tinplate. The 
new section conformed with NMRA standards. All forms of 
track had centre-rail contact, though NMRA standards em- 
braced a form with an outside conductor rail and side pickup 
which enabled elimination of the unrealistic middle rail. 

As well as with narrow NMRA wheels, this Pennsylvania 
switcher was also supplied for running on ordinary tinplate 
rails. In this case, there was built into the tender a bell which 
rang perpetually during movement, producing the same tone 
as the warning bells mounted on full-size American switching 
engines. In another version, instead of the remotely controlled 
rail-ramp to release the automatic couplings, these engines 
were equipped with new ones worked through the action of an 
electro-magnet, to that uncoupling could be effected at any 
desired point. A simpler, post-war switcher with only four 
wheels is shown in Figure 416. 

One year later Lionel 
“Hudson”, the “‘mighty giant of the century’. It was a truly 
distinguished replica of the New York Central Railroad’s Class 


there appeared the famous 


J-ı E. Constructed in the same way as the little switcher, of 


die-castings, it had similarly arranged propulsion. Two years 
had gone to the design and preliminary work on this model, at 
a cost in machine tools exceeding $60,000. This superb model 
was likewise given narrow-tread wheels under NMRA stan- 
dard, though it was also supplied with the broader variety for 
use on ordinary Lionel tracks. In the tender was concealed a 
remotely controlled whistle. 

It was in all respects a proper model, great care having been 
taken with every detail. It had a proper price, too: $75. That 
was more than three times the price of a top-quality Marklin 
engine. For home erection it could be bought in six compon- 
ents, at $6450. The simpler form with broad wheels cost $38:25. 

The outbreak of World War II interrupted these splendid 
developments. Production of both models ceased in 1942. After 
the war, the simplified Hudson came out in 1950, withdrawn a 
year later, and made a passing reappearance about 1964, 

1 In real practice, in England, centre-rail return, with outside 


conductor rail, distinguished London underground lines, and those 
directly connected with them, and still does so. 


10 
ın Miniature 


The era of the great electric locomotives 

After many initial essays, interrupted by World War I, there 
began after the peace of 1919 the first major conversions of 
European main-line railways. So successful had been electric 
traction on the Bern-Lötschberg-Simplon Railway before 1914 
that electrification of the heavily overloaded Gotthard line was 
thereupon undertaken. By 1921 it was complete from Chiasso 
to Erstfeld. The new form of traction on this world-famous 
mountain line, which at Jast delivered travellers from the 
appalling smoke in the tunnels, excited lively enthusiasm in the 
newspapers. About the same time similar conversions were 
carried out on several German lines, less known to the inter- 
national travelling public. It is clear that Märklin took the 
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The Railway Mutation Reflected 


Gotthard design for prototype when, in 1924, the making of 
large electric locomotives was undertaken, side-by-side with 
the pre-war models. The immediate prototype was Series Be 
4/6, wheel arrangement ı-BB-ı, whereof no less than forty were 
placed in service on the Gotthard line during the years 
1920-3. They were indeed known as “Gotthard 
Locomotives” from their initial habitat. As so often, the 
Marklin version was considerably simplified. The original 
drive through jackshafts and side rods was discarded in favour 
of two bogies with outside frames, but the form of the 
somewhat-shortened body with its roof-mounted resistances left 
no doubt as to the supposed original, in spite of the difference 
in drive (Figure 319). In Gauge 0, this electric locomotive was 
ı2in (30cm) long, and in Gauge I, 173in (45cm). For a while 
this was made with two motor bogies, but at the same time 
there was a still more simplified version, on two axles only. 
With these were initiated the long series of Märklin electric 
locomotives, in the variety of which the firm was once again 
second-to-none. In 1927 there came a 2-B-ı type, in Gotthard 
style, and this time with short bonnets at each end. Further, in 
1933, there appeared Märklin’s largest and most famous 
model, the great “‘Crocodile’’. This time the prototype was the 
Swiss Federal Railways’ Series Ce 6/8 (known from the first as 
Krokodil) which had been designed for heavy freight haulage 
on the Gotthard line." Rebuilt from 1942 onwards, these 
locomotives are still in service on the Swiss Federal Railways 
at the time of writing. In this case also, Marklin took several 
liberties with the design. One coupled axle was dropped from 
each of the articulated motor sections, making the locomotive 
ı-B-B-ı instead of 1-C-—C-1. Further, as in a similar Arlberg 
locomotive of 1923, the side rods were directly coupled to the 


jackshaft cranks instead of through a triangular yoke (as in the 


earliest Swiss examples) or an oblique rod as in the second 
form. In Gauge o, this substantial locomotive was 173in 
(45cm) long, and in Gauge 1, 24%in (63cm). In the latter size, 
there were two motors. At 260 Marks (say, about 16 guineas), 
this was the most expensive Märklin locomotive yet. 

Even this mighty locomotive had a four-wheeled toy ver- 
sion, in which the fore-and-aft bonnets—the crocodile- 

1 Note on a journey by international express, over the Gotthard 
in April, 1922: “Crocodile”? as pilot, Be 4/6 as train engine; very 
imposing on the Giornico spirals! Suited the scenery! 
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snouts— caused a most ungainly and unrealistic overhang at 
each end. It would take up too much space to enumerate all 
the Märklin electric locomotives, and we must confine our- 
selves to the last outstanding model which presented many 
noteworthy details. In 1934, replacing a side-rod 2—C—1 loco- 
motive of 1929, there appeared a free interpretation of the big 
Swiss express locomotive. Rod-drive of electric locomotives 
had its vagaries. The rods were much subject to shocks in 
transmission, and some more elastic form of drive was clearly 
requisite, i.e. a sprung or quill drive. Such a system was that of 
Buchli, and it was so effective that the Swiss Federal Railways 
made it a standard form. The drive, with gears, was mounted 
at one side of the locomotive, with large external casings or 
shields, giving the unit a singular aspect (in unsophisticated 
language, “it had the works all on one side”). There were 
already 2-C-ı electric locomotives on the Swiss Federal 
Railways, but Märklin chose the larger 2-D-ı series for a 
prototype, at the same time Shortening it to 2-C-ı, possibly 
because the outside frames of the bigger engine looked better 
than the arrangement on the real 2-C-1, or because it made 
assembly easier than it would have been with the single 
casings. It was a pity that prototype could not have been truly 
followed. The result is shown in Figure 322. Four driving axles 
would have been entirely possible. As we have seen, they 
appeared in the steam-outline model shown in Figure 312. 
Again there was an over-simplified version, arranged 2-B-1. 

Bing’s efforts in this direction were scarcely so original (due 
to premature departure). Apart from the firm’s American 
models in New York Central style, there was an imitation of 
the Gotthard sort made by Märklin, made only in Gauge o. 
The largest Bing electric locomotive is shown in Figure 321. It 
was six-wheeled, without coupling rods, and with the defi- 
ciency covered by outside frames. 

Kraus at first took things very easily. Very easily indeed! 
Basically, he set a standard carriage body on top of the chassis, 
added bonnet ends, pantographs and at one end, enormous 
headlamps (Figure 323) and gave the whole doubtful-looking 
outfit the definition Triebwagen, which at least was good 
German, though it looked little like either the leading car of a 
German multiple tram or the motor car of a U-Bahn train. In 
English (according to the catalogue) it was a ‘“‘moving car”, a 
term dismissable by all English-speaking peoples, whether in 
Birmingham (Warwickshire) or Birmingham (Alabama). In 
French it was wagon mouvant, which sounds rummy, and in 
Spanish vagon motrix which involved use of a masculine noun 
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with a feminine adjective. Foreign translations of German 
catalogue texts, be it remarked, were rather endearing in their 
unconscious humour. (But was it unconscious? One thinks of 
Dutch tulip-bulb catalogues which captivated us just as did the 
Frenchman who said that it was raining-dogs-and-cats outside, 
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and a Dutchman once told one that Mr. Blom’s funny English 
was deliberate!—Translator.) Let us be fair to Kraus! In 
Gauge I the chassis was crowned by a body in Gotthardbahn 
style. The firm’s largest electric locomotive is shown in Figure 
324, in its final form, belonging to the early nineteen-thirties. 
It showed close study of the Marklin version having the same 
wheel arrangement. At the same time there disappeared that 
hybrid Triebwagen. The smallest type is‘shown in Figure 304. 
The largest had three axles, and was describable as another 
version of the similar Bing engine in Figure 322. As we have 
remarked earlier,the Kraus locomotives were the only ones 
equipped for overhead contact, but the same types were 
supplied for third-rail pickup. 


Fig. 327 


Bub had indeed, before 1914, made a little electric loco- 
motive of the ““main-line” sort, but the firm came fairly late in 
the making of larger ones. With the smaller examples, the 
same body was used whether it were imposed on a four-wheel 
chassis or on the ı-B-ı type which followed. Larger specimens 
were of free-lance design, and with their greater number of side 
windows suggested German rather than Swiss practice. Bub’s 
largest electric locomotive was of the 2-B-2 type, which was 
made both with and without bonnet-ends. Figure 325 shows 
the former variety It was 123in (32cm) long, or ı2lin (31cm) 
without the bonnets. Bub electric locomotives (that meaning 
genuine Elloks) were made in Gauge o only. The superior 
sorts, like the steam-outline or in Figure 315, were higher and 
broader than Märklin’s. 

Doll also furnished various locomotives of main-line-electric 
types, including a modest four-wheeler in undeniable New 
York Central style, and two more whereof the bodies strongly 
resembled that of the Hornby locomotive shown in Figure 327. 
One simple four-wheeler (uncoupled) and one ı-B-ı with side 
rods, suggested the Gotthard outlines. Of quite peculiar ap- 
pearance were two of the largest Doll electric locomotives; one 
four-wheeled and the other ı-B-ı, the latter with side-rods, 
which were furnished with ugly rectangular bodies. (But just 
look at that body, in Figure 326, for a moment! It strongly 
suggests, if it does not actually resemble, the body of a 
British-Thomson-Houston electric locomotive on the 
Metropolitan Railway in England, improbably furnished with 
pantographs! Only older Englishmen are likely to perceive the 
likeness. — Translator.) 

The nineteen-twenties saw the beginning of very extensive 
main-line electrification in France, and as far as model- 
railway commerce was concerned has been shown already in 
these pages. In the United States, the boom in model electric 
locomotives passed, and their kind vanished from commercial 
modelling during the nineteen-thirties. (General Motors, 
Electromotive Division, which in fact meant giant diesels, was 
on the way in America!) 

In England there were as yet limited electrified main lines. 
Most of them were in the South, and were served by multiple- 
unit trains, whether suburban or to the coast. For certain 
outer-suburban lines, for its one country service over steam 
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lines, and for goods, the Metropolitan Railway in London 
used Bo-Bo electric locomotives, hauling ‘‘steam stock”, from 
1906 onwards. The first were by Westinghouse, the later ones 
by British-Thomson Houston, and at the beginning of the 
nineteen-twenties (c. 1922) they were either replaced 
(Westinghouse) or completely rebuilt by Metropolitan- 
Vickers. The new, or nearly-new, locomotives served Hornby 
with a prototype for a solitary line in electric locomotives. As 
can be seen from Figure 327, it exemplified a considerable 
simplification of the original. It ran on two axles only and the 
lack of the two motor-bogies of the original was concealed, like 
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other shortcomings of a former generation, by what could only 
be called long skirts. The carriages made to go with this 
locomotive, in spite of their reasonable length of ı2$in 
(32°5cm) in Gauge o, were made narrower and lower than 
Hornby Pullman cars.! Perversely, their roofs had the Pullman 
half-domed ends, which Metropolitan coaches never had, 
except to the clerestories of the older electric stock. Many 
bricks were dropped in Binns Road, Liverpool! 


New electric motor-coaches 


Increased electric traction of course resulted in the building of 
numerous electric motor-coaches for local and district traffic 
on the main-line railways. One saw corridor multiple-unit sets 
on the London and North Western, and the LMS as its 
successor (as there had been for much longer on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire). On the Southern Railway one 
saw side-door compartment carriages adapted to the same 
purpose (as in Hamburg, while the Berlin Stadtbahn and the 
Americans again used the open or corridor-type—and so it 
went, one way or the other, round the world, with both in 
Melbourne!) Anyway, the German makers looked, not un- 
naturally, to Berlin. But makeshift was not lacking in the pro- 
vision of a motor bogie to a carriage body made to existing 
patterns. In this sort of way Märklin, in 1930, used the body 
belonging to his British Pullman assortment, changing the 
amber and cream to green and primrose, as well as the letter- 
ing. But there was a second version in blue and white, bearing 

1 The later Hornby Pullman cars are meant. The early ones were 
just as deplorable, with their absurdly high buffing gear and their 
upperworks secured to the frame, through combined pillars and 
carlines, by milled-edge brass bolts supposed to resemble roof venti- 
lators. 
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the proud inscription Golden Mountain Pullman Express. Appar- 
ently it did not matter that the MOB, the 
Oberland, was a metre-gauge railway! 

This shocking solecism was followed by a Bing indiscretion. 
The Bing Pullman car body shown in Figure 296 was now 
finished in imitated varnished-teak and inscribed Metropolitan 
Railway. Now the “MET” did have a couple of Pullman 
buffet-cars on its outer services, but the was 
remote. One wonders what Mercury, God of the Winged 
Wheel, made of it, not to mention that MOB thing! 

Even more off-beat—an old Märklin catalogue might have 


Montreux- 


resemblance 


called it “an amusing contrast’’—is the motor coach by Kraus, 
shown in Figure 329. If the big wheels and side rods had been 
suppressed; if there had been even dummy hornplates and 


boxes, it might have passed muster! Dr. Walter Strauss 
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properly castigated such a crude demonstration of ignorance— 
an impertinence to the least exacting child—as a thing 
unthinkable in England or America. His word for such a 
monstrosity was Verirrung, politely translatable as ““aber- 
ration”; but “‘nightmare”’ is better! 

The only really lifelike German-made model, at this stage, 
of an electric motor-coach (remember that lovely 
Rheinuferbahn one, Figure 179?) was Märklin’s Swiss Red 
Arrow (Figure 330) which came on the market in 1936. The 
prototype was something the Swiss Federal Railways had 
hatched-up to win-back customers from those who had taken 
to motor-coaches on the highways. This intention fell flat in its 
results, for the “Red Arrows” were really too small to that end, 
but the cars were very suitable for taking conducted parties, 
whether on business tours or for simple admiration of the 
country, which, in Switzerland, is more-than-somewhat maj- 
estic. At that time, the streamlined form was coming into 
fashion, and Märklin seized upon it. The firm had several 
times had an eye for the unusual, and this model was gladly 
produced. 

Quite differently, and as against the predilections of the 
German firms, Bassett-Lowke went for commonplace realities, 
as usual. In the suburban and local traffic round London there 
were many hundreds of multiple-unit electric trains which, 
though few particularly loved them, were found very useful. 
Bassett-Lowke selected those of the Euston-Watford line, and 
modelled his trains on those of the LMS, following the design 
very closely. In those days there were no catenaries out of 


Euston. There was third-rail contact, with centre-rail return. 
Here was a compromise, using a central conductor rail. The 
complete Bassett-Lowke LMS electric train comprised a motor 
coach, with cast-iron motor bogie, a trailer, and a control- 
trailer; a very legitimate make-up. The motor car included, as 
in reality, a luggage compartment. 


Streamlining became fashionable 


When, in the nineteen-twenties, increasing competition by the 
motor and the aircraft dawned on the railway mind,” an old 
idea recurred, that of the wind-cutter locomotive, or at any- 
rate the idea of a rail-borne vehicle having a form which at 
high speeds would encounter the least resistance from the 
atmosphere surrounding it. High speed was the essential in 
competition. The new, smooth, aerodynamic surfaces were at 
first developed, as we shall later explain, in powered railcars 
where railway transport was concerned. But these—as in the 
Swiss Red Arrows, gave only limited user, and were therefore 
not always fully available. So the steam locomotive was also 
technically improved to attain higher speeds than had ever 
before been reached, let alone offered. ‘The engines were 
given streamlined casings in order to reduce wind resistance 
and thus increase powered progress on fast runs. The idea 
exploded so that ‘‘streamlining’’ as an idea invaded the fancy 
of the ignorant, and so became valuable in advertising. 

In the beginning the German State Railway made experi- 
ments in the wind-tunnel at Göttingen in 1933, and a year 


1 “You must wait for one of them big trains!’’ said the porter 
when, long ago at Willesden, the Translator presented himself with 
a bicycle in-tow, and a Bakerloo train also presented itself, headed 
for Harrow. 


2 This is a Translator’s interpolation, from his brief experience of 
railway service, wherein an older colleague expressed belief in 
“competition” as an end of British Railways’ sorrows, that meaning 
rivalry between Liverpool Street and King’s Cross! It is, perhaps, a 
snide note! But try telling a man he’s a fool to drive from London to 
Glasgow instead of going by train! 
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l ater there were trial runs with a partly-streamlined Pacific of 
Series 03. In 1935 there came the Reichsbahn’s high-speed 
steam locomotive, Series 05, designed for a maximum speed of 
175kph (roughly 108-74mph). This new sort of traditional 
locomotive, a 4-6-4, had a very good press, especially when 
05.002 on May 11, 1936, on a trial run between Berlin and 
Hamburg reached a record maximum speed of 200°4kph 
(124°528mph). Always with an eye to real practice, Märklin 
came out with this most distinguished locomotive, in min- 
iature, in the same year as the original had made its debut. ‘The 
wine-red casing of the engine and tender was true to scale, but 
there was a bit of a prevarication at the rear, where Märklin 
placed a single-axle radial truck instead of a four-wheeled 
bogie (Figure 332). With this model the firm brought the new 
streamlined steam train into commercial-model practice, and 
there were immediate imitations in the cheapest toy designs. 
Figure 333 shows a specimen from Bub. Rather ingeniously it 
incorporated, inside and below the chimney, a friction-wheel 
and “‘flint’’, such as one had in cigarette-lighters, so that the 
engine might spout fire in its progress; a firework engaging 
enough to idle-laughing-youth, though it suggested imperfect 
combustion and other defects. Idle-laughing-youth was un- 
likely to object! 

In Great Britain too, where the speeds of the fastest trains 
lately had been lagging behind those of France and Germany, 
people were at once engaged with the idea of the streamlined 
locomotive, to win back lost status. Gresley, Chief Mechanical 
Engineer of the London and North Eastern, had been much 
impressed by the performance of the articulated Diesel railcar, 
the Flying Hamburger, as to consider using something like it 
on East Coast business service in England. But it was ruled- 
out owing to its limited passenger-space. Instead of that, he 
first undertook experiments with his existing Pacific design, an 
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improved, higher-pressure version of the engine shown in 
model form in Figure 306, and following this, in 1935, his first 
streamlined 4-6-2 engines for the new special business express, 
the Silver Jubilee, between London and Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. One of these engines, the Mallard, on July 7, 1938 
attained a maximum speed of 126mph (20218kph) over a 
short pass-to-pass, this constituting a world record for steam 
traction and making the engine internationally famous. It was 
only to be expected that Bassett-Lowke, already in 1936, had 
brought out a very fine replica of this class, which was then in 
normal service at very high speeds (Figure 334). The model 
was made with four different identities as to number and 
name, and like all these B-L big-engine models, it was made 
only in Gauge o. In contradistinction to Märklin, Bassett- 
Lowke made them with clockwork drive, which in Germany 
now was being treated in a very step-motherly manner. 
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Once again Märklin was moved to model a comparable 
British locomotive, with a somewhat ill-conceived version of 
the Cock o the North. The real one was in design related to the 
existing Pacifics on the LNER, whose adhesive weight was 
considered insufficient on the hilly northern portion of the 
East Coast route in Scotland, hence the eight-coupled arrange- 
ment (Figure 335). Only the first two locomotives of this series 
had the smokebox shields in the form shown, and that had its 
modifications. Later there was a casing shaped, at the front, 
like that of the streamlined Pacifics. As a matter of history, the 
engines ended their careers rebuilt as Pacifics. There was also 
a Gauge I version, made only in small numbers of the Cock 0’ 
the North, which, however, was not illustrated in the catalogue 
like the Gauge o engine. 

Of course the London Midland and Scottish Railway had to 
keep-up-with, and surpass if possible, its East Coast com- 
petitor. A larger version of the Princess class Pacifics was built, 
and some of these new engines were built with streamlined 
casings and with the shape of the smokebox modified to take 
these. Bassett-Lowke’s version is shown in Figure 336. 

In the United States, which had just pulled through a very 
severe economic crisis, the railroad companies saw in the 
streamlined train possibilities of good publicity, to check the 
incipient motor-exodus of travellers to the highways. In 
December, 1934, the New York Central made a beginning by 
covering one of its famous Hudsons, No. 5344 (see Figure 318) 
with a streamlined casing. It gave the engine the ringing name 
of Commodore Vanderbilt, after one of the old Railway Kings, who 
had once run this system practically as a proprietary dictator- 
ship. The engine went into service on the famous ‘Twentieth 
Century Limited, and was allocated to the Chicago-Toledo 
Division. Its very individual lines immediately set off a spate of 
toymaking, and the “Commodore” appeared in all sorts, down 
to the cheapest sort of tinplate toy. Some of these, which were 
innumerable, are treasured to this day as a sort of monument 
to the great days of high-speed steam. 

The solitary true-to-scale commercial model was made by 
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Märklin, whence had come a really good version of the 
ordinary Hudson in the winter 1934-5. The firm dropped 
that in favour of the streamlined version, though it was still 
made to a limited extent in Gauge 1, without mention in the 
catalogues. Märklin did not want wholly to drop the Commodore 
Vanderbilt (though, as we shall shortly see, reality produced an 
entirely new prototype) and the form was revived, if only on a 
four-wheeled chassis, as the second Märklin steam-outline 
locomotive in Gauge 00. 

Other North American railroads did not wait long before 
having other streamlined steam locomotives. Instead of Diesel 
motor-coach trains with their as-yet-limited availability, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad (‘The 
Milwaukee Road”) built in 1935 a complete light-weight train 
and placed it in high-speed service as the Hiawatha. The three 
steam locomotives first allocated to this new service were 
Atlantics with a streamlined casing somewhat reminiscent of 
the Reichsbahn form in Germany, in a striking livery of 
orange and grey with a red stripe (matching Milwaukee cars 
of that time). Lionel’s version was a short-coupled, dia- 
phragmed set-train with locomotive and tender, a perfect high- 
speed unit, as shown in Figure 338. But that such a special 
locomotive for such particular service should be supplied also 
with a mixed freight was another of those absurd mistakes 
which we have encountered from time to time, and for so 
long. 

These first very fast, very comfortable passenger trains, 
boosted by the usual American high-octane-publicity-spirit, 
achieved high public esteem. Further to enhance their appeal, 
artists and stylists were called in to implement such an apoth- 
eosis of industrial design. In consequence the trains took forms 
not merely based on the laws of aerodynamics, but designed to 
catch the eye. 

On the New York Central, Henry Dreyfuss endeavoured 
not, as hitherto, to cover an ordinary locomotive with what 
the irreverent might call a lid, but to design it as a whole in 
streamlined form. In 1938 there appeared ten Hudsons in this 
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“balloon” style! and thenceforward, for a long time, they were 
used to head the Twentieth Century Limited, becoming thus a 
real symbol for the New York Central company. The likeness 
of this most distinguished design headed advertisements, pos- 
ters and placards, time-tables, and other printed matter in 
innumerable aspects, all of which however emphasised the 
balloon front. In 1939 the Commodore Vanderbilt was rebuilt in 
that form. 

The competing Pennsylvania Railroad called in the eminent 
stylist Raymond Loewy to scheme a comparable outline, and 
Figure 339 shows Lionel’s miniature version. True to form, 
Lionel shortened the 4-6-4 engine into an Atlantic, so that it 
could negotiate short-radius curves in Gauge o. The supposed 
outside valve gear comprised simply a lever and a rod rocked 
by an outside return crank. The non-existent business portions 
of the gear would have been hidden anyway by the low- 
falling outer case. 

“Tt was a triumph of colour and lustre, reflecting the spirit 
of a nation and of an industry, which arose out of the deeps of 
a terrible depression, and soared to great heights.’’ So wrote 
an American author? of this new style, which was also taken 
up by other American railroads; the Baltimore and Ohio and 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, to name but two. It 
was the glorious sunset of the American Steam Locomotive! In 
France too, the streamlined steam locomotive was not lack- 
ing.’ But only the Nord had recognition from JEP, which 
reduced the streamlined Super-Pacific to the triviality of a 
bonneted Atlantic and the absurdity of a 2-4-0. The Hornby 
daughter-outfit in France got round, only after World War 
II, to a 4-4-2 version of the last French streamlined steam 
locomotive. The SNCF, to be sure, had transformed an old 
PLM Atlantic design into such,? and there was a new stream- 
lined 4-4-2— with inside cylinders at that—in Belgium. 


1 Twenty-eight years before, the new Maffei express engines of 


the Netherlands Central Railway were known, on account of their 
conical fronts, as Zeppelins. 

2 Original text lost. This is double-translated ! 

3 French mechanical engineering, be it remembered, was most 
eminent in what England called internal streamlining, which had to do 
with steam admission and exhaust passages—the front-end 
generally—and therefore had nothing to do with external contours 
and styling. Cf. the work of Chapelon. 

4 Worth noting, perhaps, is the Translator’s chance encounter 
with the blue French engine at Dole, Jura, in June of 1940. Most 
things were possible during the fall of France! 
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World War II and its consequences drove away the stream- 
lined steam locomotive with but few exceptions, chiefly those 
of remoter countries such as India, Iraq and Japan. But in the 
form of a cheap mechanical toy, one can still find it! 


The first Diesel cars in Europe 

Soon after 1919 there was a fresh interest in an old problem, 
that of using single self-propelling railway vehicles. First at- 
tempts were with the ordinary motor engine, borrowed from 
the automobile. Even with very light body construction it had 
its limitations. But with the improvement of the compression- 
ignition engine—the Diesel—there was attained a new and 
successful stage for the railcar, as the old rail-motor had thus 
become. Now could be envisaged such a thing capable of 
higher average speeds than were attained with ordinary trains. 
A study was made of aircraft construction, with its combin- 
ation of lightness and strength, as well as of aerodynamics as in 
streamlining. A pioneer on these lines was Kruckenberg, 
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whose car was at once called the “Rail-Zeppelin”, and was 
driven by a pusher airscrew. It was publicly demonstrated in 
September and October, 1930, and was received with great 
excitement. Märklin, always on the spot, grasped the idea at 
once, and in 1931 put on the market the vehicle shown in 
Figure 340, with clockwork propulsion and in Gauge o only. 
As always, the short-radius tinplate curves were against faith- 
ful reproduction of the long, slim original, itself on two axles 
only with a very long wheelbase. Märklin was obliged to 
shorten it very drastically. (A “Rail-Blimp” rather than a 
“Rail-Zeppelin”; or perhaps, being German, a “Rail- 
Parseval”’ ?— Translator.) Further, lest the propeller should 
fail to propel, it was in fact geared to the back axle which the 
clockwork drove in the conventional way. In the next season 
this novelty came out with electric drive, and in Gauge 1 too. 
In the smaller gauge, the overall length of the “Zeppelin” was 
14$in (37cm); and in the larger, 22in (56cm) 

In 1932 Bing produced a “Rail-Zeppelin” in both clock- 
work and electric forms, that was only 142in (30cm) long in 
Gauge o. (This, surely, was getting down to kite-balloon 
standards!) 

Kruckenberg’s experiments brought him from the first no 
success, but at least they prodded the Reichsbahn into taking 
seriously the possibilities of the light railcar, operative at very 
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high speeds. Following wind-tunnel experiments at the estab- 
lishment of the Zeppelin Airship Company in Friedrichshafen, 
an articulated twin railcar was built, and in May of 1938 it 
went into service. With its conventionally-driven axles, it was 
not so revolutionary as Kruckenberg’s car, but it marked, all 
the same, a lively new development in railway working. With 
this, the Flying Hamburger, the fashion as well as the science 
of streamlining was established. We have just noticed its 
application to steam locomotives. 

Marklin, even quicker off the mark than usual, brought out 
a model in 1932, before the real train was in service. It was, as 
so often, much too short (Figure 341) and the middle motor 
bogie was a large-wheeled locomotive type mechanism. Two 
years later there appeared a three-car train of this type. While 
the older interpretation was made in Gauge o for either 
clockwork or electric drive, and in Gauge 1 with the latter, the 
three-car train was made only in Gauge o, and only electric. 

Apart from Germany, France showed great interest in the 
high-speed railcar, and, further, in the use of rubber-tyred 
wheels, adapted from road to rail service. These served two 
purposes; that of cushioning the impact of rail-joints, and that 
of better adhesion in view of the very light weight of such 
vehicles. After some years of study, the motor-tyre manufac- 
turing firm of Michelin sponsored, in January, 1931, a 
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rail-borne vehicle which structurally was a sort of cross between 
a motor-car and an aeroplane, and was called Micheline.* In 
miniature, it was very faithfully copied by the firm Le Rapide 
(Figure 342). Drive was of course electric. But ‘‘Michelines”’ 
had no lasting success, and France, like Germany, turned 
again to trains of more conventional sort, such as Märklin 
might have inspired through that second, more elongated unit. 


The American Diesels 


With the same enthusiasm as they had shown for the stream- 
lined steam train, the Americans embraced the idea of the 
Diesel railcar train, in spite of its shortcomings in the extent of 
“accommodations” compared with that of the orthodox train. 
A beginning was made by the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy which placed its famous Zephyrs in service between 
Chicago and Minneapolis, in April, 1934. As can be seen in 
Figure 343, from the American Flyer reproduction, it was 
really ınore a train hauled by a Diesel locomotive, for the 
motor-coach comprised, besides a large engine-room only a 
small baggage compartment. Thus there was plenty of room 
for the mechanism. American Flyer’s car bodies were short 
and closely coupled, making of the train a convincingly com- 
plete unit, with, at any rate, the appearance of full-contour 
diaphragms. The car bodies were made of aluminium, and 
thanks to the independent bogies, this relatively long train 
could take ordinary short-radius curves. 

In the same year as the first Zephyrs on the Burlington, the 
Union Pacific put in service a longer train of this kind, named 
City of Portland. It was distinguished by a high-set cab in the 
front of the motor vehicle. Lionel’s nicely-to-scale model, 
which came out in 1934 (Figure 344), having single bogies 
supporting adjacent car ends, as in the Gresley and Jakobs 
arrangements in Europe, could negotiate only the large radius 
of the firm’s 072 track. The whole train was made-up of sheet 
metal. Unlike American Flyer’s effort, the motor unit at the 
front had small driving wheels. This handsome train was 
supplied either in yellow and black, or in a straight silver 
finish. Besides this scale model there was of course a crowd of 
simple toys. A Lionel specimen is shown in Figure 345. For 
running on short-radius curves the cars all had independent 
bogies. They had chromium-plated sides with the lower por- 
tions and the roofs japanned in colour. 

With these there began, though somewhat delayed by 
World War II, the Diesel Era. Like the streamlined steam 
locomotives in miniature, these Diesel trains survived as toys 
for a long time after. In Spain, Paya faithfully copied Lionel’s 
City of Portland. In Distler catalogues, even into the ’sixties, 
one found cheap, gaily coloured versions. 


Automatic couplers 
Since, between the two wars, electric traction in model rail- 
ways permitted likewise the remote control of trains, there 


1 Ten years later, the Translator found the term Micheline being 
used by the ignorant in France to describe any sort of small 
rail-motor vehicle. 


were strivings to make the coupling and uncoupling of 
vehicles sufficiently automatic to eliminate handling. In itself 
the idea was no new one. As we have previously noticed, real 
automatic couplings had been used in North America since the 
eighteen-nineties. It was obvious that such must appear, in 
some form or another, in model railway practice also. The 
oldest and so-far-known coupling of this sort we have found in 
a Voltamp catalogue of 1908, and it certainly appears to have 
been put forward earlier by this firm. Its principle is shown by 
Figure 346A. On the two couplers striking, the perpendicular 
head on the left engaged with the pair of notched wing-pieces 
on the right. Uncoupling was done by pinching the latter with 
the fingers. 

Only a little later there appeared in Europe, in connection 
with the “shunting train” illustrated in Figure 164, the auto- 
matic coupling shown in Figure 346b. On the two vehicles 
coming together, the sickle-shaped hook dropped into the loop 
shown on the left. A blow against the downward-hanging lever 
drove up the ‘‘sickel’’ and thus uncoupled the vehicles. In this 
we encountered, for the first time, fully-automatic uncoupling. 

In each case, one might have called it a unilateral arrange- 
ment. Opposing couplings had to be dissimilar, just as much as 
the primeval hook-and-loop arrangement of our infancy, 
meaning that both vehicles had to be pointed in the same 
direction. Double-acting couplers posed a problem far from 
easy in such small sizes, so at first the makers confined 
themselves to single-acting ones. The coupling used in Bets’ 
trains (cf. Figure 298) is shown in Figure 346c. In this the loop 
on one vehicle was made so wide that even with oblique 
contact on a severe curve, the unusually-shaped, balanced 
hook would perk-up and engage. Uncoupling was done by 
passage over a ramp between the rails, set-up by hand. 

Uncoupling, not only by abrupt contact but also by hand- 
without-ramp, was taken in quite another way by Paya (cf. 
291) and his apparatus is shown in Figure 346d. To an arm 
(1) firmly fixed to the bogie was attached a pair of trunnions 
(2) which were in turn attached to a swinging horizontal 
coupling link (3). This was automatically depressed on con- 
tact, raising the integral counterweights atits rear. Then, with the 
counterweights sinking again, it rose under the inverted hook 
of the opposed coupler, the upper arm (1) completing a grip 
from the top. The upper part of the opposing drawhook then 
secured the arm (1) and prevented it from springing free 
during progress. A third pressed-metal lever (5) engaged with 
the transverse pin (4) so that the lever coming sideways from 
the bogie frame (6) snapped-up the loop so that it was clear of 
the draw-hook. Certainly this was a secure yet quickly-released 
coupling, but its complicated and cumbersome construction 
detracted from the aspect of the vehicles. A combination, with 
normal—and mutual—drawhooks did not work-out, either. 

Better and simpler, at any rate in appearance, was the 
coupling put out by Bub in the nineteen-thirties (Figure 
346e). On a shank coming out from the vehicle body was a 
wide-mouthed coupling link, rising on impact and slotted at 
the top, with which the hook of the opposing vehicle engaged. 
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To uncouple, one simply pushed the after end of this, behind 
the fulcrum, and up it came! A transverse slot at the end of 
the main shank made possible the attachment of vehicles with 
simple couplings. In contrast with the previously-described 
couplings, which worked very well on not-too-small radii, Bub’s 
hooks had to be aligned by the finger from either side. 

JEP tried to get round this with the use of a very wide loop. 
It is shown in Figure 346f. The drawhooks moved from a 
simple pivot formed by a hole in the vehicle floor. Similar in 
principle was the coupling made from 1932 onwards for 
various Märklin vehicles (Figure 346g). Uncoupling was done 
through a lateral wire ramp on the track, which engaged with 
a corresponding stirrup on the vehicle. With this coupling the 
push was taken not by the drawhooks but by the two oppos- 
ing, flat bumpers coming together. 

A reversed principle, that of having fixed hooks and mov- 
able loops, was put forward by Hornby (Figure 346h). Below 
the shank was a sprung wire which kept it on centre, so that, at 
least, the couplings were truly opposed to one another. Com- 
pared with the foregoing arrangements, this Hornby one must 
be honestly acclaimed as double-acting. 

To gain the same end, JEP altered its previously described 
coupling to the form shown in Figure 346i. The drawhook was 
so connected to the loop portion, by a pin, that it could be 
lifted from below, through contact with a ramp between the 
rails, thus making possible fly-shunting (or, for that matter, 
the English practice of slipping.) Here, too, the coupler was 
automatically kept on centre by a wire spring in rear. But 
goodness only knows why JEP pitched their coupler so low, 
relative to the former position, that it could not be used in 
conjunction with other couplings. 

In the better sorts of American models since the nineteen- 
twenties we find quite different solutions of the double-acting 
automatic coupling problem. The Ives version is shown in 
Figure 346). Its link hung down vertically and was held thus 
by a superimposed spring. The forward part of the coupler- 
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shank, on a vehicle about to be coupled up, pressed the link so 
far back that it snapped over the hook. Uncoupling had to be 
done by pushing the link backwards, by hand, until it disen- 
gaged from the drawhook. There was a transverse cut to- 
wards the end of the flat shank to take ordinary American-type 
inverted drawhooks. 

Lionel placed crosswise, above and behind the drawhook, an 
angular piece (Figure 346k) behind which the engaging hook 
shoved and secured itself. The appliance would not work in 
conjunction with other forms. 

A very similar principle was applied by Le Rapide (Figure 
3461). Here the cross-member was directly pinned and pivoted 
on the double-bend of the shaft. None of these last three 
arrangements were adopted for uncoupling by any sort of 
rail-ramp or similar device. 

Bing in the ’twenties replaced his earlier hook-and-link 
coupling by the new version shown in Figure 346m. The link, 
made to lift up, was at one side of the drawhook and was 
struck up by the oblique top of the opposing hook, over which 
it then fell back and so engaged. It allowed for use with 
ordinary forms of coupling. 

All these double-acting couplers had the foible that they 
would only engage automatically on the straight. The problem 
of automatic action was thus only partially solved. 

Ramps or strikers for releasing automatic couplers during 
movement were at first worked by hand, like points or the old 
brake-rails. In the nineteen-thirties, however, such things were 
remotely controlled through electro-magnets. Instead of such 
means, all the same, Lionel and American Flyer at the end of 
the nineteen-thirties promoted a classic form of claw-coupling 
which could be operated partly by means of electro-magnets 
mounted on the track itself. But after World War II there 
were introduced such claw-couplings which, equipped with 
electro-magnets, could be disengaged at any point whatever 
on the layout, simply by pushing a button. 


II 
the Line 


Where, on all the open stretches, 
White or amber, green or red; 
Colour-light repels or fetches, 
Calls us on, or stops us dead... 


A line without signals is but half a railway! Something of the 
sort was put by Lionel into one of the catalogues, and it was 
true as it still is. But there was scarcely a technical detail of 
railway operation which was so misunderstood by the mechan- 
ical toy industry as that of the object and importance of fixed 
signals. Dr. Walter Strauss had some words for it, which he set 
in verse and which are translated above, from his Lebenslieder 
der Lokomotive (Life-songs of the Locomotive). Looking at early 
attempts in miniature, we find somewhat vague reproduction 
of the old-time German semaphore which, as someone said 
long ago, was shaped like a racquet! with either an angular 
end (Figure 160) or a bulbous one (Figure 41, upper); which 
was usually painted bright red on its significant side, or 
red-and-white, or sometimes green-and-white. At first, in these 
miniatures, there were no coloured spectacle-glasses; then 
there was a solitary red one (as in much real practice), and 
with superior models later there came spectacle-glasses with 
both red and green glasses, moving in the best examples 
in-front-of a real lamp. In model railroading there long lasted 
that situation described by Max Maria von Weber when he 
wrote, in 1867: “Its as if colleagues devoted to the same end 
had invented a marvellous game, the point of which was that 
each and every one of them should think-up, and dedicate his 
life-work to, new sorts of signals.” That was a reproach to real 
practice. For not until 1875, in Germany, was a general signal 
code put forward, and it was not until 1898 that it was put 
into force at certain places and thence expanded. But no 
manufacturer seems to have bothered himself much about it, 
let alone take trouble to follow it. 

So it came to pass that wild and meaningless semaphores ou 
massive masts and gantries, utterly out-of-scale with the min- 
iature trains they were supposed to signal, were made in vast 
numbers. In Figure 347 we show an immensely tall specimen 
by Märklin. But what on earth did those variously tumescent 
and depressed semaphores mean ? Or what were they intended 
to mean ? Goodness only knows! 

They clapped the likeness of one of those Bavarian dia- 
metrically hinged distant signals (which at “‘caution” displayed 


1 The rectangular, or semi-rectangular form adopted by the 
English-speaking countries, Belgium, Italy and some others, caused 
Charles Dickens to describe the early English semaphores as ‘‘won- 
derful wooden razors”. These took their form from the pre-railway 
Watson telegraphs, London-to-Deal. 


Romance and Technics Along 


a round yellow disc and at “‘clear’’ the appearance of an upper- 
quadrant semaphore at 45deg) on to the same post as a true 
semaphore, of which it was supposed to be an advance 
repeater, a solecism for which Bing, Carette and Schoenner 
were alike responsible (Figure 348).! These, to be fair, did not 
exclude the provision of a single distant signal of this sort, 
which was entirely legitimate, in the hands of intelligent 
youth. But Märklin’s idea of a distant signal was a latticed disc 
on an axis, repeating the motions of the stop signal above. The 
same form, separately mounted on a post, and immovable—a 
fixed distant, in fact—was just that. 

With the cheaper signals there was considerable, and 
deserved, success, earned by quite simple productions. Working 
was through a stirrup at the lower end of a stiff-wire rod, the 
other end of which was secured to the counterweight-end of 
the semaphore. It could be hooked on to a lug at the bottom of 
the signal-post, and in the superior sorts there was a balanced 

1 This was not the same as in the British practice of putting a 
fishtailed “distant”’ arm below an absolute-top stick, for that was 
done not only in “‘splitting distants” but as an indication of the next 


“stop” aspect in the block section. In two years of Munich, with an 
eye to railways, the Translator never saw such! 
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lever, or two, according to the number of “sticks”.! (The form 
of that lever was variable. The Translator recalls quite good 
representations of the British drum-head counterweight, but 
also of other levers, on otherwise quite creditable Anglo- 
Italian signals, that were like nothing earthly !) 

Very popular were the little signal lamps which could be 
either set in place by hand or (Scottish fashion) hauled up or 
down by chain and pulley, as in the Planck signal shown in 
Figure 349. They might be dummies of cast lead, but there 
were also very small, but quite genuine oil-lanterns which gave 
forth light of an oily glimmering sort and, with it, a smell 
that could be variously captivating or sick-making, according 
to taste. With the advance of electric lines there came electric 
signal lamps with pocket-torch bulbs; very picturesque in the 
dark but awfully out-of-scale. (Invited young girls, whom the 
trains left cold, were captivated by these!—Translator.) 

Since all the better class of locomotives were equipped for 
rail-braking, we find, quite early on a conjunction of brake- 
rail and signal (Figure 350.) It had its drawbacks. Either the 
train was pulled up so sharply that the light carriages bounced 
off the rails, or else the engine came to a stand beyond the 
signal set at danger. 


Other lands, other signals 


Max Maria von Weber’s complaint in connection with 
Germany rang true, and still does so, more or less, in other 
countries. As with the design of rolling-stock, so with that of 
signals, the German firms had to study their foreign markets 
and the practices involved. British signalling practice was 
based on the semaphore entirely. (The English term “splitting 
distant”? had nothing to do with that Bavarian distant signal 
which at caution looked like a disc but which in fact split in the 
middle to show a clear aspect resembling a semaphore at 45deg 
in the upper quadrant.—Translator.) From Cornwall to 
Caithness, from Kerry to Antrim, semaphores went off, that is 
to clear, to 45deg in the lower quadrant. In these also, we find 
their earliest representations to have been far too big for scale. 
Figure 351 shows alleged British signals by Märklin. We say 
alleged because the indicated colours look equivocal if not 
absurd and because the semaphores might be equally-bad 
representations of British, American or Italian practice. Each 
country might disown them. 

True-to-scale and correct to style, Bassett-Lowke’s signals 
always were (Figure 352).2 On the gantry shown there were 
stop signals for up- and down-lines (through, up-fast and 
down-fast, or whatever, for the several companies had their 
several terms), and local- or goods-line semaphores distin- 

1 “Stick” is a southern English term; in the North it is a “board” 
and the German Flügel (wing) is sufficiently seemly, for it also means 


a grand pianoforte, a most distinguished instrument which one 
never hears referred to as either a stick or a board. 


2 This was a very good cheap line from Bassett-Lowke, though it 
depended for operation on very stiff wire with right-angled bends 
which of course would not have worked in real practice. Superior 
Bassett-Lowke quality involved beautifully scaled bell-cranks as well 
as the counterweights shown. So did LMC signals in England. 
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Fig. 351 


guished by ringed arms, which might govern either slow, or 
goods lines, or sidings. The last connection is more clearly 
suggested by the double-bracket signal to the right in this 
figure. The semaphore to the right would seem to indicate a 
branch turnout to that side (as at Haverhill, Georgemas 
Junction, and goodness-knows-how-many-places in the United 
Kingdom at that time!) Bracket, especially double-bracket, 
signals were characteristic of British practice. Bassett-Lowke 
made masterly kits, with mechanical components, for the assem- 
bly of semaphores with aspects to suit the customer’s line. 

What might be called overloaded signal-gantries were dear 
to the heart of German commercial model-makers; they 
looked awfully imposing. But in many parts of England they 
were real-life things, especially where expanding termini with 
old bottlenecks were to be found. Perhaps the old Waterloo 
Station in London had the most fantastic example, ranged 
along the top of Signalbox A. But of through-stations, Rugby 
on the London and North Western had most people beat, with 
the semaphores duplicated to clear the skyline of the Great 
Central overbridge. On the gantry there were thirteen posts 
supporting, if you please, 44 semaphores! In this case, for once 
in a while, reality far overtook the wildest imaginative flights 
of the commercial model-makers, one of whose efforts (with 
the semaphores improbably mounted on the passenger foot- 
bridge) is shown in Figure 396. 
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Most curiously we could not find in any German catalogue 
representations of American semaphores, though many 
American-type trains were made. On the other hand, French 
signals were very well portrayed. French railways relied very 
much on disc signals, turning on vertical axes and showing 
their edges to the approaching train to indicate line-clear. Even 
their significance deviated from comparable German indi- 
cations. There were two sorts of stop signal. The first, called in 
French carre, was a signal presenting a square, or at any rate 
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rectangular, board chequered in red and white.! There was no 
arguing with that; facing you, it meant STOP! Anyone but a 
lunatic or a criminal awaited its pleasure. Märklin’s, and 
several other German interpretations, such as Bing’s (Figure 
353) must be faulted in that they reproduced only one red 
spectacle-glass. There were two in real practice, and many 
years later the much-respected old carre still appeared over two 
red colour-lights, side-by-side. 

The second French stop signal was a permissive one (le 
disque). Facing it in the ‘‘on”’ position, a driver was obliged to 
stop, but then he might proceed with caution to the next 
absolute-stop signal (a carré) prepared to obey that. It might 
cover a signal governing facing points farther on. The disc was 
a true one, that meaning that it was circular. It was painted 
bright red, and usually had a white band round the rim to 
make it show-up against a possible dark background. The disc 
contained but one red spectacle glass, so Bing’s version of it 
was right this time (Figure 354). 

Although the signal just described, le disque, was widely used 
as a distant signal of sorts, or as a repeater of the carré, there 
was another sort of repeater on the main lines. It was akin to 
the carré in appearance, but the darker squares were green 
instead of red, it showed a green light for caution at night and a 
white (natural flame) light for clear; Figure 355. (In French it 
was called damier vert-et-blanc, or, simply, le damier, and the 
board stood up on one corner instead of top and bottom being 


1 British soldiers in the Railway Operating Division of the Royal 
Engineers, in World War I, called them “chessboards”. The 
Translator’s wife, with partiality towards a certain sort of cake, has 
always called them “Battenbergs”. Of such stuff are nicknames made! 
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Fig. 357 Fig. 360 
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Fig. 361 


horizontal. We recall a form in which the entire board was 
built up of green and opalescent glass, with a lamp shining 
through. One should add that French fixed signals also in- 
cluded semaphores used in block working, and other sema- 
phores, shaped rather like fishtailed British distant signals but 
painted in violet, which were route-indicators where tracks 
were complex. — Translator.) ‘The old—and rather variable— 
French signalling conventions were gradually superseded by a 
new standard code in the nineteen-thirties. Green became the 
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“clear” light signal by night, as on British railways. The carré 
remained red-and-white, but the others ran to curious 
mutations, with the disque going orange-yellow, and something 
like the damier in violet. 

Somewhat corresponding to the bracket signals in British 
practice, there was the latticework gallows of France (potence) 
with the visible signals depending from it. A JEP version is 
shown in Figure 356. 

North American signalling, visibly at any rate, though the 
system was often quite different, resembled that of Great 
Britain. It was governed by semaphores, and in shape these 
resembled, fairly closely, the old British form. All the same, 
pending the ultimate introduction of colour-light signals in 
America, there were many variations in the shape of the 
semaphore arm, some very English and some far from that. 

Three-position semaphores were commonly used. With the 
arm straight-up in the air, and with a green light at night, the 
indication was ‘‘clear’’? (or in unofficial American, *‘High- 
ball’, a term dating from the days when a red basketwork ball 
was hauled aloft to give the indication. This was done in 
several European countries, notably Bavaria and farther east, 
in very early days). At an angle of 45deg upwards, and with a 
yellow light at night, the semaphore was permissive, for the 
train to advance to the next fixed signal while being prepared 
to stop short of that. With the arm horizontal, and with a red 
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light at night, the indication was STOP. Thus, with three 
indications, the same semaphore could serve, in British terms, 
as either a stop- or as a distint-signal. With two or three arms 
on the same post, indications of succeeding aspects could be 
given well in advance. In such instances the lower arm was 
sometimes notched or fishtailed, as in a British distant signal. 
With models, the number of arms on one post was, for the sake 
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of simplicity, usually confined to two, and Figure 357 shows a 
signal of this kind from Lionel. To the Translator’s eye it looks, 
though American, almost English, if only because the arms 
point from right to left, British trains keeping to the left-hand 
road as on French. Italian, Portuguese and various other rail- 
ways including, incidentally, the Chicago and Northwestern. 
Ives’ signals were at first simpler, and only later attained the 
form shown. American Flyer seems at first, from the old 
catalogues, to have handled German-style semaphores from 
Bing. From 1914 onwards, we find the American type, but 
noticeably simpler than the Lionel and Ives designs. 

Proper replicas of the regular types of German signals we 
find for the first time in Märklin’s 1924 catalogue (Figure 358) 
originally with dummy Jamps, then with electric pea-bulbs, 
and finally (1932) with remote operation by electro-magnets. 
A new thing in 1935 was the three-aspect distant signal with 
moving disc and arm. Bing too, shortly after, made the same 
thing, and then Doll, who also made signals of the British type. 


The Masters of the Labyrinth 

When semaphores first were adapted to railway signalling, the 
practice was to put a “‘policeman”’ (also in control of points) in 
a box at the foot of a signal post, or reasonably near a couple 
or so. The British East Coast, especially in Scotland, can be 
very bleak, and a North British young man, Robert Skelden 
found it so when, in 1847, he was responsible for the points at 
Hawick Junction (Portobello East, outside Edinburgh) and for 
two relevant semaphores. He made an arrangement with lines 
and counterweights by which he could work both signals 
without having to move all round in the wind and rain. He 
was reported and suspended, but later received a silver medal, 
for his wretched hut had become the prototype of the signal-box, 
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as later generations would understand the term. (Perhaps 
that is why, in Great Britain, it remained a “‘box’”’ and not a 
“tower? [American]) which last term is of even remoter 
antiquity, coming from the old telegraph towers which dotted 
the hills of France and England during the Napoleonic wars, 
and for a while after.! Even those old-timers in model railroad- 
ing who were lucky enough to have place for a permanent 
foundation, rigged up their own systems of wires and levers to 
work points and signals.? This was, of course, impossible when 
the track was linked together, more or less temporarily, in the 
floor. About 1901 Märklin went in for a form of remote- 
control involving spiral-wire cables between signalbox (or 
frame) and points (mechanische Centralweichen-Anlage). It is 
quite noteworthy that the points shown in Figure 360 had 
fixed frogs and movable tongues, involving the necessary 
amount of flexibility in the rails. This is the first miniature 
reproduction of real practice that we know in this connection. 
The points had half-turning ““dolls”, modelled after the South 
German type. 

Not fully satisfied, Marklin went at the same time, and 
certainly as a pioneer, for central electrical control of points, 
(elektrische Centralweichen-Anlage) and this is shown in the upper 
portion of Figure 361. Not yet had dawned the real day of the 
miniature electric railway. ‘Two dry batteries were therefore 
provided to supply the signalling arrangements. Märklin’s 


design marked the true beginning of the remote-control of 


model trains, by track. 
“Technical advance in real railway operation is the lode- 


stone for the advance of the railways of youth; so the use of 


1 In Dumas’ Monte Cristo, important things happen after Edmond 
Dantes munificently bribes the telegraph man to send a false message 
to the French Government. These semaphores worked very efficiently, 
unless the weather happened to be foggy! 

2 Old bell-cranks were invaluable! 
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compressed air for working points and signals, which is now 
becoming widespread in real practice, is to be found with us 
too.” Those were the words with which the house of Märklin 
offered its new signalbox with which, about 1905/6, it offered 
two models of Gentralweichen-Anlagen. Frame, one supposes, was 
really a better word than “‘signalbox’’, for no enclosing build- 
ing is shown (Figure 362). In each division of the frame there 
was a brass cylinder, the piston of which was driven down, for 
compression, by a lever or crank handle. The resulting com- 
pression of air in the cylinder with its connecting tube acted on 
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smaller pistons and cylinders mounted on the points and 
signals. Pulling the main lever back and upwards created the 
necessary partial-vacuum to restore the status quo. The 
catalogue claimed that operation was completely effective up 
to a distance of 10m (324ft). We can truly record that we once 
owned such an arrangement and had none of the annoyance 
which could be caused by faulty relays and bad contacts which 
in spite of all technical advances still can beset electrical 
arrangements.! The very best of games could end in wrath and 
bad language when things simply would not “go”! A similar 
compressed-air frame was already offered in the 1902 catalogue 
of the Leipziger Lehrmittel Anstalt, as the Author discovered 
later. 

Other firms of that time got on to the making of signalboxes 
that were simply decorative pieces. Figure 363 shows a nice 

1 The “We” here is purely editorial, for the Translator did not 
possess such a thing. He remembers, however, a very similar, but 
even simpler arrangement used for turning domestic gaslamps on 
and off in country houses which, as yet, had no main electricity 
supply (c. 1923 in England). The plunger had to be well greased 
and a bypass was of course necessary. 
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one by Schoenner, dated 1902 (it didn’t do anything!) A more 
modern signalbox of British style, from Märklin, is shown in 
Figure 227. It is easy for contemporary parties to snigger at 
the sham of these things. But do we not have today, in Gauge 
HO and other very small scales, dummy signalboxes for 
decoration ? 

Electric signalboxes were again taken-up by Märklin as soon 
as electric traction had proved itself. Their new form, from the 
1913/14 season—brief as it was—is shown in Figure 364. As 
yet, since most household supplies were on direct current, no 
transformers were used, but in the lower story of the signalbox 
there was a metal resistance built in together with the control- 
panel. In the latter we find for the first time push-buttons 
instead of levers. The points were moved through solenoids 
with rocking levers. Very practical were the accompanying 
panels, marked to show correspondence between points and 
their appropriate levers or plungers. 

Bing fed electric signalboxes from a battery, to the ex- 
clusion of potentially dangerous connection with the house 
supply. In the firm’s earlier versions—about 1908—the con- 
necting wires were not laid down on table or baseplate but 
strung up on insulated poles (Figure 365). The main pole on 
the signalbox, and the signals and kindred accessories, carried 
small discs with letters of identification so that the right 
connections could be made with the intervening wires. Con- 
trols included, as shown in the cut, those of the level-crossing 
barriers. Later, Bing discarded the overhead wires, but for a 
long time after that retained, even with electrically-driven 
railways, operation of signals and points by battery supply. 

With the general introduction of transformers in 1924, 
special connections could be made for the functions of these, 
and for lighting. As well as Märklin, Bing also made such 
signalboxes, but the conclusion of this development is best 
exemplified in Märklin’s very modern-looking signalboxes of 
1937 (Figure 366). Points and signals were worked by button- 
pressure on a panel underneath the box. It was possible, 
further, to set up separate block-posts with different connec- 
tions, where there was room enough. Movement of signals and 
points was through a master-switch, a typical Märklin design. 

Only after World War I were similar signalboxes to be had 
from the American manufacturers. The Lionel signalbox made 
in 1926 (Figure 367) had at the back of the lower story a panel 
containing six switches for lighting. The upper story was 
unconnected with this and contained levers for working var- 
ious sets of points. The same illustration shows a power-station 
building which in fact was provided to cover the transformer. 
Its roof was made to lift-off, so that one could get at the 
regulating switch. Similar buildings, for the realistic conceal- 
ment of transformers, were made by many other firms, but, 
rather strangely, not by Märklin. The idea seems to have come 
from Ives, in whose 1910 catalogue such a thing first appears. 

All the signalboxes described so far were for the remote 
operation of signals and points, but there was not a whiff of 
interlocking, whereby signals could be pulled off only when 
the points were properly set. This step in the development of 


railway working was old in real life (Gregory in England, 
part-interlocking, 1843; Vignier, 1855; Saxby, 
England, 1856; Austin Chambers, 1895). But its 
complete development in model railways was reached only in 


France, 
England, 


England, and once again we have to acknowledge the skill of 
Such a manual locking frame had, of 
g 


Bassett-Lowke (1910). 
course, to belong to each separate station. It had to be fixed to 
a baseboard. The owner could build it up himself from 
finished parts if he wished. Figure 368 shows such a frame, 
from the 1910 Bassett-Lowke catalogue. As with its British 
prototypes, the rods moved by the manual were 
equipped with strikers, these in turn controlling 
locking-bars which, when the road was set, allowed only the 
appropriate signals to be set at ‘“‘clear”. (Therein was the 
essence of a proper locking frame.) Signals and points could be 
operated either mechanically through rodding, bellcranks and 
screw couplings, or electrically through additional rods on the 
levers which made the necessary contacts. Similar equipment 
with locking-bars was made in London by Walkers and 
Holtzappfel. Permanent foundation a pre- 
requisite; these things were not for a temporary floor-layout. 
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transverse 


was of course 


The watchers of the line 


The block system governs and protects movements on open 
stretches, through, as its name denotes, the division of the line 


into block sections which, under normal working, no two trains 
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could occupy at the same time. Every entry to a block section is 
covered by fixed signal, this “‘danger” after the 
passage of the train admitted and not to be cleared until the 
train has entered the next section and is protected by another 
signal in rear. Following its adoption in the middle of last 
century, block working was achieved with ordinary manually- 
operated mechanical Later, both electrical and 
compressed-air operation were introduced. In recent 
years came automatic signals, set at 


going to 


signals. 
more 


“‘danger’’—-first mechan- 
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ically and then electrically—by the passage of the train itself.! 
There had been archaic mechanical forms worked by treadles 
alone. The modern “automatic block’ originated from these 
beginnings, much of which we owe to America. The great 
principle is that the signal must and will go to “‘danger”’ 
immediately on passage of a train, and a prerequisite has 
always been that any defect errs on the side of safety, as indeed 
it ought to do even with the simplest mechanical arrange- 
ments. 

In model railroading, what we found at first was simply that 
which contented most owners, namely that passage of a train 
put the signal to danger. It was done by a pedal on the track, 
depressed by one of the flanges passing over, as in earliest 
reality. Examples are shown in those charming French 
signals—carré, disque and damier—in Figures 353-355. 

Following the general introduction of electric traction in 
small-scale model railways, we notice two likenesses of block 
working; one in which the signals, set by hand, actually 
arrested the train, and the other in which the train, in order to 
make-everything-look-nice, worked the visible signals. 

With the first method, one set the signals through a control 
panel. This connected with a section which it isolated from the 
other lines. Whether directly, or from the control panel, one 
set the appropriate signals to “clear”. That automatically 
made the section ‘live? and the train proceeded. When the 

1 Noteworthy early installations of automatic signals in Great 
Britain were those of the London and South Western (1902) and 


North Eastern (1904) Railways, using track circuits and power by 
compressed air (LSWR) and bottled gas CO2 (NER). 
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admissive signal was “‘on’’, the section it governed was dead, 
consequently the train could not proceed. A Märklin signal of 
this sort is shown in Figure 369. It is noteworthy at the same 
time as an example of the colour-light signals which were 
being increasingly used in the nineteen-thirties. Signals 
governing admission of current to the advancing train seem 
first to have appeared in the United States. Dorfan showed 
them in the 1930 catalogue, and American Flyer in 1934. 

With some astonishment we find that as early as 1898, in 
America, Carlisle and Finch made automatic signals of the 
second order, operated by the trains themselves. The sema- 
phores were on the roof of the station building (Figure 370) 
and each was worked by an electro-magnet. When a train 
passed through and over a spirally-sprung contact, that set the 
signal in rear to “‘danger”’ and the forward one to “‘clear’’. 

For a long time, one heard no more of signals of this sort. 
Only in 1926 do we find, from Lionel, a similar system, taking 
the form, this time, of a colour-light signal for day as well as 
night (Figure 371). When the train entered the isolated length 
in rear, the green lamp lit up, only to go out as soon as the 
train had passed on to the next section. Now the other lamp 
showed red, and continued to do so for as long as the train 
occupied that section. There was no connection with the 
progress of stopping of the train. It was simply an outwardly 
conveyed impression of the block system in action. 

Marklin improved this arrangement in 1928 so that when 
the signal showed red, the train was stopped by lack of juice in 
the further section, and could proceed only when the signal 
was manually put to “‘clear’’. One can recognise in these a 
later development of the purely mechanical means attained 
through rail-brakes, ramps and suchlike. Dorfan introduced 
the same arrangement in 1930. 

When signals of this sort were restored, not by hand but by 
rail contact, if a second signal were ahead one could achieve 
the apparent realities of absolute block. In a way, one was in 
advance of reality. A stop signal could not be passed, for the line 
went dead in rear, and consequently the train came to a stand. 

In 1926 Lionel produced something which might have been 
called, in English railwayese, a calling-on signal, though un- 
like that diagonal-skeleton-semaphore it was a colour-light one 
for either day or night service (Figure 372). On a train’s 
approach it gave a red aspect, and that train came to a stop. 
In a little while the signal went to green and with it the line 
went live. The train consequently proceeded. Just how it was 
done, the catalogues did not explain. Probably by a delayed- 
action relay!. With such an appliance it was possible to make 
the train stop at an intermediate station and then proceed.! 

Marklin achieved the same end more simply with an auto- 
matic circuit-breaker which is shown in Figure 373. Inside the 
likeness of a small watch-post there was a little clockwork 
mechanism which was set off by an additional fitting on the 


! As when, at Culloden Moor in 1937, the Translator (standing 
solitary on the platform) stopped the Royal Highlander. He had no 
luggage and never to this day has he seen the drivers of two 
powerful locomotives look on him in such anger! 
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locomotive striking a trigger beside the rails. It cut the cur- 
rent. The train stopped (quite gently, not as if by sudden 
application of the brake) and after some 15 seconds the 
clockwork turned the current on again so that the train 
proceeded. Whether the big bell, also provided, which rang 
vehemently for as long as the train was halted, was an 
improvement, was open to doubt. What with the bothersome 
rewinding of the clockwork, it was a nuisance and it soon 
vanished from the catalogues. 


All sorts of tinplate palaces 

What the Cathedral was to the Middle Ages, the City Hall to 
the Renaissance, the Palace to the world of the Potentates, all 
being centres of contemporary life, so was the Railway Station 
to the community of the nineteenth century. It embodied the 


spirit of the new era which railways, the first great form of 


mechanical transport, had begun, the flower of the Industrial 
Revolution. Yet the design of the great new railway stations 
coincided with a general decadence in architecture. The archi- 
tects of that time looked back and imposed sometimes debased 
forms of old styles on this entirely new sort of building. They 
endeavoured to make their stations after the fashion of much 
earlier public buildings, castles and palaces. All this was re- 
flected in the great tinplate palaces which the toy manufacturers 
now put on the market. One wonders how they managed to sell 
these enormous things, which filled up whole pages of their 
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catalogues. One could write a far-from-dull book on the 
Tinplate Palaces alone. They went copiously into every conceiv- 
able style, and were essentially a German product. Indeed, to 
this day, model railway buildings are a particular speciality of 
German makers (compare the old and new railway stations, of 
peculiar magnificence, in German reality!). To this day, the 
German commercial model railway industry stands at the top 
with the greatest selection of station buildings, now of plastic 
construction. 

For beginnings, we come back to Märklin. Already, in 
Figures 40 and 45 we have shown examples of the Tinplate 
Palace from the eighteen-nineties. With Märklin’s characteris- 
tic attention to detail, there appeared in the ensuing years 
highly ornate buildings styled in the most exuberant sort of 
Railway-Baroque, as in the specimen shown by Figure 374, 
dating from 1902. ““Correct in style”, ““masterpieces of artistic 
form and construction’ cried the catalogue captions of such, 
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which had the very shape of their stones stamped into the 
walls; richly coloured, and gay-looking window-frames. As to 
scale, they were mostly suited to Gauge 1. There was often a 
clock that really would go, and the station shown even con- 
tained a water tank supplying both a decorative, and a 
drinking, fountain. Nor was there lacking a station restaurant 
with outside chairs and tables under the canopy. Sometimes 
there were brake rails incorporated with the general station 
outfit, to ensure that the trains stopped there as they ought 
(albeit sufficiently abruptly to bring the supposed luggage 
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hurtling from the racks!) One Märklin specimen incorporated 
on one of its side walls a compressed-air plunger for working 
the signals, such as we have mentioned in an earlier connec- 
tion. Of course, warning bells were not lacking. Not only were 
the papier-maché passengers considered as to their thirst, for 
there was a bar, but also in respect of the law of physiological 
displacement, for there was a pissoir as well. 

At first these sumptuous stations were lit by candle-light, 
with a vent in the roof. Later, small electric bulbs were 
installed in realistic places and wired up. Even the platform 
canopies transcended previous tinplate grandiosities, as shown 
by Figure 375, in a model of 1912 wherein Marklin style 
surpassed itself. 

The space taken up by these great station structures was 
correspondingly considerable. The station just shown was 70cm 
long and the roof over the tracks was 2ft rin (64cm) wide. 
Overall height was ıft 6in (45cm), which made it about 5oft 
scale-feet high in Gauge 1. Märklin’s largest railway station in 
the year 1912 comprised a single track with all-over roof and 
two outside platform faces. What later phraseology might have 
called its vital statistics came to 2ft 10in X 2ft gin X ıft 8in (87 
x 84 X 50cm). 

The Nuremberg firms were little behind Märklin in the 
making of station structures, though they did not attain such 
variety. While Bing’s and Planck’s first big buildings followed 
what might have been called Géppingen Baroque, Schoenner went 
in for quite different styling. Figure 376 shows a specimen 
from the firm’s 1900 catalogue imitating brick with stone 
facings, somewhat Dutch-looking and thus describable as 
“Wilhelmina-Ofhcial”” (Wilhelminischer Amtsstil). Compare 
such English equivalents as “Bankers’-Georgian’ or the fright- 
ful “Victoriabethan’’! Intended to suit, more or less, all the 
recognised gauges, this station building was 14}in (36cm) 
long, 8in (20cm) wide and 25cm high. But for Gauge o only 
there was a noticeably smaller, nevertheless similar, version 
measuring only 74 x 4 X 4#in (18 x 10 x 12cm). In these 
examples the clocks were not real ones; merely stamped and 
lithographed dials, permanently stopped according to the 
engraving at 2:59 p.m. (One does not imagine the boys being 
up at the corresponding hour in the morning, though the 
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Translator, when very young, punctiliously rose to run his 
“workmen’s’ departing at 6:11 a.m. Such good habits have 
not prevailed unto this last!) There was coloured glass in the 
windows, once a popular feature of real practice in many parts 
of Europe. One recalls it in such various places as Eastbourne 
and Herbesthal. 

Much more realistic, in the German style, and thus right 
out of the common rut, was a station made by Schoenner, in 
1902, and in three well-scaled sizes, for Gauges 0, 1 and 2. It 
was in the country style, as shown in Figure 377, and with its 
simple architecture was quite exceptional for those times. (It 
really did look like a small-town station in Central Europe, 
whereas the foregoing did not much resemble Frankfiirt Hbf., 
München-Öst, Berlin-Friedrichstrasse, or for that matter the 
transplanted French-Second-Empire favoured by the North 
London Railway !—Translator.) 

Carette showed a leaning towards Old-Nuremberg- 
Patrician houses with high 'end-gables. Compared with the 
Märklin giants, this was indeed a little thing; only 1o3in 
(27cm) long, of similar width and 28cm high.! One finds 
exactly the same building in early Karl Bub catalogues, and is 
left wondering which of the two firms originated it. 

To save floor-space and at the same time to provide some- 
thing like an imposing railway station, Carette carried out the 
idea of having two tower-like buildings united by a colonnade 
representing the main (and obviously draughty) station hall, as 
shown in Figure 379. The design was retained for a long time, 
from 1902 onwards, and its smaller form it was gin (23cm) 
long and ıolin (26cm) high. The larger form is shown. It was 
12 X 17}#in (30 X 45cm). Presumably those two ghastly tin 
tricolours made-up part of the height! A variation included a 
little post office with two counters in the middle. These 
stations also were arranged to be lit-up with internal candles. 

Planck took the Tower-Theme to extremes (Figure 380). 
Unfortunately the catalogue gives no measurements. This 
example really was a preposterous piece of hack-work. The 
lower portion of the building could be supplied by itself 
without the tower and the platform canopies. Instead there 
were two twin canopies, one on either side. Even less space was 

! Did that include, one wonders, the ,enormous telegraph pole, 


big enough for a handsome hanging after some imaginary robbery 
with violence? Some of us were bloodthirsty kids! 
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taken up by simple tin-fagades, with which Bing had equipped 
his cheaper lines to produce the supposed likeness of a large 
building (cf. Figure 160 ante.) These awful facades could be 
enriched—if that is the word—by elementary platforms and 
canopies. Even Märklin made—to be sure rather better—such 
a fagade with a lateral platform and roofing. 

In the course of time it was realised that requiring architects 
to produce Baroque palaces for the purpose of railway stations 
was just as inappropriate as equipping the early uniformed 
staff with sabres, decorative epaulettes and warlike headgear. 
The style became more realistic (in the sense Ruskin con- 
veyed) at first in England, which was less a place of spurious 
chivalry. Here the reaction was so pronounced, from the spirit 
which had produced classic Euston, or Gothic St. Pancras, 
that several more recent full-size stations more nearly 
resembled the shops of industrial works (e.g. Waterloo) and 
that went for smaller places too. We exemplify a station made 
by Bassett-Lowke in the nineteen-twenties (Figure 381). It was 
made for Gauge o, in wood, with glazed roof sections. The 
facade contained two small clock-towers and the roof had 
three transverse gables. It was 5ft gin (175cm) long, 14in 
(35cm) wide, and 12in (30cm) high. It could be enlarged 
lengthwise by the addition of three more transverse gables 
with their necessary side walls. It was, as shown, a terminal 
station, and inside there were two roads with platforms at the 
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sides. It was an imposing thing, but thereafter Bassett-Lowke 
confined such attention to small (and very pretty) stations of 
which we shall have more to say later. 

In the nineteen-twenties there appeared stations which were 
structurally similar, but whose style was more Bauhaus than 
Baroque, made by both Bing and Marklin. 

We can see the swing to modern architecture in the Märklin 
buildings of the early nineteen-twenties (Figure 382, which 
shows both front and back of the same building.) It was still 
considered (as it had long been by many railway manage- 
ments) that the same sort of station building had to be 
adapted to local town or country styles.! The results did not 
always belong, but by architectural lines they were clear-cut 
and simple. Taking this Marklin example, we see that the side 
facing the street (shown at the back) had a colonnade, sur- 
mounted by a balcony, and sheltering a pavement with steps 
leading up to the booking-office and to platform level. To the 
left of the entrance there was a restaurant with a bar, and near 
it an imitated drinking fountain. To the right was a telegraph 
office lit by three windows. The clock was not a real one, but 
its hands could be turned to suit supposed times. The length of 
this “imposing piece” (catalogue) was ı4lin (36cm). 

Less happy was Kraus’s largest station building (Figure 
383). According to the catalogue it was hand-painted, but the 
door- and window-frames were certainly made of added, 
lithographed pieces. There were no internal arrangements. 
The length of the building, excluding its terraced-pyramidal 
base, made of wood and with no apparent purpose, came to 
263in (67cm). It was 153in (39cm) wide and 154in (39cm) 
high. Simpler Kraus buildings, in lithographed brickwork, 
were really much better than this, though indeed the simplest 
were in very garish colours. 

Monumental steps and architectural ostentation we still find 
in Lionel’s largest American station (Figure 384). In the 
catalogue it was opined that this was the ‘‘most elaborate and 
truly realistic miniature station ever built” though this 

1 In all fairness, there were attempts to harmonise. Sometimes 
they were unintentionally funny. To the Victorian mind, chalets 
belonged to mountainous country. So Blair Atholl on the Highland 


Railway acquired a station house in Swiss style but made of granite 
and slates. To modern eyes it is preposterous—but charming! 


statement was belied by some of the more elaborate German 
examples already described.! There were flower-vases on the 
terrace. External lighting was by six standard lamps of 
conventional-torch shape with two bracket sconces flanking 
the great doors. Further, there was an internal lighting system, 
so the general illuminations left nothing to be desired. Inside 
was that arrangement, already mentioned, which caused a 
train to halt awhile before proceeding. As to measurements, 
the main building was 132in (34:5cm) long, 94in (23°5cm) 
wide and 8}in (21:5cm) high. The terrace was 313in (80cm) 
long and ı8lin (46cm) wide. The same central block, likewise 
a longer one with two windows each side of the main doors, 
was supplied without the terrace. 

Ives’ much older model, introduced around 1910 and 
scarcely changed to the end, was also to be seen in the older 
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Lionel catalogues. Its likeness (Figure 385) is typically North 
American, of a kind confined to small country towns. In 
America, monumental railway stations such as those of Europe 
were exceptional save in Metropolitan New York—e.g. Grand 
Central and the Pennsylvania’s marble marvel—and in the 
Union Stations (British ‘“Joint’””) in other great cities. Ives’ 
station was entirely in the style already shown the old Carlisle 
and Finch example (Figure 370). Its sides were quite smooth, 
and lithographed in bright colours without any stamping in 
relief. The train shed was built-up with stamped tinplate 
members containing sheet glass. It was supported on wooden 
columns, nicely turned, screwed to the tinplate platform. 
Measurements were as follows:—Length, 18łin (46cm); 
width, 163in (42cm) including the all-over roof. The station 
house itself was 8in (20cm) wide, and that was the height also. 
As to scale appearances, the station was bad for Gauge o, 
being too big through an attempted equation with Gauges ı 
and Standard. Bing made American stations, in several var- 
ieties, which did much better with Gauges o and 1. 

All the buildings so far shown had been more or less free 
interpretations of average practice, made by the manufac- 


1 To your British Translator, while it certainly looks American, 


“Lionel City” conveys a faint whiff of Aberdeen Joint, or a slice of 


that, just as Ely station on the Great Eastern Railway imparted a 
brief memory-flash of Queen’s College, Oxford, for all that Ely is 
near Cambridge! 
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turers. Big true-to-scale replicas of the larger stations came 
right up against the objection that they took up far too much 
space.! So experiments were tried in the way of artistic prevari- 
cation. ‘“‘Wouldn’t it be nice,’ wrote Brianne in his 1910 

1 At this last the extensive studio of the Translator (who is also a 
painter) could not accommodate London Waterloo, or Edinburgh 
Waverley, or Amsterdam Central in 7mm scale which is Gauge o. 
How, then, could it hold Leipzig Hbf., or Milan Central? Scale was 
at once the good fairy and the hobgoblin! 
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catalogue, “if we could enjoy in miniature those termini 
whence we depart, of-a-Sunday, for a day in the country, or to 
visit relations?” And at that he set forth what he called his 
architectural jewels, which he said had been designed by a 
distinguished French architect (the name of whom had unfor- 
tunately slipped the record). But, very neatly, these models did 
s now reproduce, or try to reproduce, the entire complex. 
AL A uk Instead, and with considerable skill behind them, they 
ea ; reproduced the most prominent features of each respective 
façade. In this way, six Parisian termini were represented, and 
each was certainly recognisable. They were, respectively, the 
Gare de l'Est, the Western company’s Montparnasse, the 
Vincennes, the Nord, the Orleans company’s Quai d’Orsay, 
and the Lyon. The last mentioned representation is now 
shown in Figure 386. Small as it was, that clock-tower was 
unmistakable. It was PLM! So Märklin’s many PLM trains 
could reasonably and realistically arrive and depart behind 
that neat building with the clock! The designed scale was fair 
enough for Gauge o. Provision of the great roofs—or some- 
thing like them—behind the building was another business, 
which should not ultimately flummox an ambitious young 
Fig. 393 owner. This Gare de Lyon building had a frontage of 164in 
(42cm). It was 5tin (13cm) deep and 16in (40cm) high to the 
top of the clock tower. These Brianne station buildings were 
among the most remarkable things of that sort at that time. 
Marklin tried to improve on this sort of thing with a more 
exact replica of a real and famous station, producing the 
then-new Stuttgart Main Station, suitably monumental, in 
1930. Stuttgart’s two great halls were certainly there, for 
Märklin produced a likeness of the entire architectural com- 
plex, even though behind it were but train sheds for three 
tracks. This was quite in contradistinction from Brianne’s idea 
of making a small building which nevertheless typified the real 
entirety. Märklin’s Stuttgart is shown in Figure 387. The 
building was made in two parts, for either Gauge o or Gauge 
1. The left wing, without the tower, measured in the first 
instance 12 X 8lin (30°5 X 20°5cm) and was 53in (14°5cm) 
high. In the Gauge 1 size the measurements were 19 X 114 X 
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glin (48 x 29 X 24cm). The other wing, with the clock- 
tower, was Igin (48cm) long in Gauge o and 26in (66cm) in 
Gauge 1. Respective heights of clock-tower were 141n or 18in 
(35°5 or 45cm). In spite of these considerable dimensions it 
was absurdly out-of-scale with the trains and tracks it served. 
After all, and just think of it, a Gauge o corridor coach was 
about 4}in (10°5cm) high to the top of its roof! By comparison 
with the station, it was Noah’s Ark on wheels! It was the old 
absurdity of trying to put a great station upon a little railway, 
and the building, as absurdly reduced, nevertheless occupied 
about 1:5sq m of space.! With four ı6in (40cm) covered 
terminal platforms set at right-angles to this 33in (83:6cm) 
building, and with four large Marklin corridor carriages to 
each road, in Gauge o, there was room enough for a com- 
plete, if modest layout in Gauge HO! It was realised even in 
Märklin’s design department that there had been a frightful 
error of judgement as to relative scales. Later they added a 
smaller model, for use with Gauge HO, in which the propor- 
tions were very much better. 

The new wave of functionalism in architecture was mirrored 
in the design of such model stations, producing ugly rectan- 
gular structures which in spite of enticing colour-schemes 
sometimes suggested large biscuit tins. Marklin introduced this 
new fashion in the season 1931-2, and there were immediate 
repercussions in Nuremberg. Since the newer Märklin stations 


are very familiar, we show instead a modernistic Bing model of 


this time (Figure 388). As usual, by then, the windows were 


not glazed, but had transparent celluloid sashes. The base of 


this building was 45cm long and 27cm wide. The structure 
was 22cm high. There was an awning on the platform side. 
In an endeavour to provide imposing buildings without 


taking up too much space, there were such solutions as that of 


Marklin, shown by Figure 389, having an all-over roof on side 
walls but without any visible station station houses or offices. 
To be sure, there were such station structures. Thus one recalls 
the stations of the Berlin City Railway. But of course in such 
cases the offices were down below the elevated tracks, and one 


could not pass through the outer walls. Märklin’s all-over roof 


could only be made realistic by combination with a separate 
building for the station’s offices. It was made for Gauges o 
and I, the respective dimensions being 17? X 12 X ıolin (45 
x 30 x 26cm), and 224 x 16 x ıgin (57 X 40 X 43cm). 
One way of solution was the addition of a façade of the sort 
already shown in Bing’s early effort shown in Figure 160, 
which indeed could be supplied with one longitudinal hall, or 
three at right-angles. With JEP this idea was taken to ex- 
tremes. The hall or train shed was like Märklin’s, but its walls 
had dummy entrance doors combined with a facade, but it 
was hard to escape the impression, not so much of a station, as 
of a tin tunnel. 


1 A reasonably true likeness of Ashburton in England, or 
Killybegs in Ireland, would have made a much more realistic 
terminus. An all-over roof, however modest, gave a station a delight- 
fully important aspect. Little Oban in Scotland, with its clock 
tower, is every inch a terminal! 
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Country stations 


Among the milling crowds on great railway stations, the 
Picture was one of vexation and commotion. But on the smaller 
ones, peace was disturbed only by the ringing of the train bell. 
To this day, the European country railway station can be a 
blessed oasis amid the turmoil of a technocratic community. 
That was one reason for the modelling of rural or small-town 
stations, but an even more powerful one was the fact that they 
entailed none of the space-problems set by the more massive 
buildings. Recognising this, the manufacturers produced such 
smaller buildings. Design was unconstrained by comparison; 
the results were much more realistic than in the case of 
the giants and they were cheaper. Figure 390 shows how, true to 
the Märklin tradition of completeness, a fairly small space was 
packed with a station house, a small goods shed, a loading 
crane, two short sidings and some other things including the 
indispensable bell-stand! (to the right of the central building, 
and the inevitable toilet.) Changing styles were perceptible 
in these country stations, too. The nicest station of this 
sort, shown in Figure 391, was made by Märklin in 1914. In 
this case the goods shed formed a wing of the main building. 
At the other end was an agreeable refreshment room with 
tables and chairs outside. In Gauge o, the platform was 16łin 
(42°5cm) long and in Gauge 1, 26$in (52°5cm) width was 82 
or 122in (22 or 32 cm), and heights 84 or 13$in (21-5 or 34cm) 
according to gauge. 

The corresponding Bing model of the *twenties (Figure 392) 
nicely exemplified the maintenance of harmony between 
buildings and their local surroundings, exemplified in the 
Alpine-style vertical weatherboarding to the upper storey. 
Unlike the shiny, hand-painted, high-varnished finish of the 
Märklin buildings, Bing’s station was built up from smooth 
lithographed tinplate. The base measured 84 X 64in (21cm by 
16cm), and the overall height was 64in (16cm). 

For an example of modern, plain architectural style which 
in the thirties was being applied to smaller station houses 

1 This form of bell, characteristic of Germany and Switzerland, 
was unknown in Great Britain. To English eyes the drawing suggests 


rather the now-vanished accommodation for one gentleman at Bittaford, 
GWR, on the down side. 
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where these were new, we show a specimen by Doll, dated 
1936, in Figure 393. It was hand-painted and included an 
internally illuminated clock with turning hands. Length was 
174in (44°5cm), width 7$in (19cm) and height gfin (25cm). 
The simplest buildings were those of very small wayside 
stations, which owing to the need for economy in both space 
and price, were often in demand for the provision of a second 
(or secondary) station. A pretty specimen, which suggests 
American influence, was offered by Bing in 1912 (Figure 394). 
It included a hand-worked bell. (The semaphore, though of 
German shape, suggests the provision of such arms on small 
American country stations for request-stop purposes.) The 
base was 128in (32cm) by 4$in (12cm), and the height to the 
top of the roof was ı ıdin (29cm). 

More complete is Märklin’s little station called Waldau, in 
rural shingled style. Even here the “Jericho” was not forgot- 
ten, and at the other end, around the station pump, were 
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ranged benches whereon unhurried market people might 


discuss the state of the cröps, the weather, the prices of 


‘ 


whatever (Figure 395). A later, ‘“‘modernistic’’ version with a 
flat finish had less picturesque appeal. For Gauge o, the length 
was 34°5cm and for Gauge I it was ı8$in (47°5cm). 

We have already noticed that the great tinplate palaces 
were not highly esteemed by the realist-minded British. A 
typical English country station of German conception is shown 
in Figure 396. It was made in 1906 by Märklin, with the firm’s 
usual wealth of detail. On the left is the main station building, 
whence a footbridge, beloved of the “‘loco-spotters’’ of the 
period (they appeared to be in full force), crossed to the other 
platform. This included a simple shelter with two out- 
buildings of one sort or another. The footbridge, as often, 
served also as a signal gantry (a most improbable function in 
reality). Marklin, as already remarked, was inclined to overdo 
the signalling in this way, and these signals were equipped 
with the enormous oil lamps which we have also noticed. 
Platforms were 3ft 4in (100cm) long over ramps and total 
width was 2ft (61cm). The main building was 15in (38cm) 
high and the opposite shelter was 8in (20cm). 

From Bassett-Lowke, we find the same sort of station, but 
entirely true-to-scale, introduced in 1910. Quite unlike the 


German stations, it was made of hardwood, the walls and roof 


being stamped to produce bricks and tiles or slates respec- 
tively. This, together with an absolutely matt finish, gave a 
very much more realistic aspect than could be achieved in 
tinplate stations. The windows were glazed and even the 
platform awning had overhead glass panels in metal frames. A 
great deal of meticulous handwork went into a model so rich 
in detail, and the price was considerable. On the latter 
account, Bassett-Lowke produced in 1923 a wooden station 
much simpler as to details but still true to scale for Gauge o, 
which on account of its reduced price could compete with 
Continental products, yet, as the catalogue remarked, was 
much better than pressed tinplate (Figure 397). The standard 
components were so well thought-out that it could be alter- 
natively supplied with an island platform. (With an assorted 
pair, one could have a station with three platform faces, as in a 
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country Junction with two through lines and a branch bay, but 
such an ambitious assemblage was more likely to represent, 
in miniature, a fine provincial terminus.— Translator). 
Dimensions of these Bassett-Lowke structures came to a length 


of 2ft roin (86cm) over ramps and a width of 4Fin. (11'5cm). 
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Including buildings, the latter was 74in (18cm), and height to 
rooftop was 54in (14cm). 

Similar British country stations were made of lithographed 
tinplate, in several versions. Hornby produced their kind, 
more simply and cheaply. 

American country stations were still more simple than 
British ones, witness the two examples in Figure 398, for 
“Standard? and Gauge o, and named respectively “Lionel 
City” and ‘‘Lionelville’. Both were of tinplate and brightly 
lithographed. “Lionel City” was equipped for electric lighting, 
with two pendant lamps at the corners and a simple one 
inside. It was 134in (34cm) long, gin (23cm) wide and 13in 
(33cm) high. Little “‘Lionelville” was 104in x 74 x 7in (28 x 
18:5 x 18cm). Raised platforms were not provided in 
American practice, entry and exit being provided by movable 
steps put into place by staff and retracted on departure. 
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In Figure 399 we show a quite simple and cheap station 
outfit made by American Flyer in the ’thirties. Station-house 
and goods shed were stamped, but with painted roofs. Here we 
see the American country-station practice, already noticed, of 
having a semaphore to stop the train if necessary for passengers 
about to join it. (Those intending to alight had to tell the 
conductor, with good notice in advance.) The base of this little 
“complex” measured 17? x 6din (45 X 16:5cm) and the 
height, to top of signal and lamp-standard, was 8in (20cm). 

One could linger for many hours over the incredibly rich 
variety of accessories which the German manufacturers 
produced for stations and ancillary installations. There were 
newspaper-stalls and refreshment booths; there were platform- 
and postal-trolleys and barrows; there were indicators and 
“‘minutes-late”” boards; there was goodness-knew-what-else! 
Therefore we must confine attention to a few outstanding 
examples from those old times, and right at the beginning 
there was Märklin’s great upstanding station clock, which 
even had a thermometer on its tower. The example illustrated 
in Figure 400 shows both Réaumur and Celsius scales. 


yf 


Another form had four dials, stood on a cast-iron column, and 
was crowned by the figure of a mediaeval knight. Lamp-posts 
and lamp-standards there were in every imaginable form, with 
illumination by candles, oil- and electric-lamps, ranging from 
the simplest arc-lamp shape to the five-branch, six-lamp 
prodigy (electric) shown in Figure 401, and including huge 
lattice-work standards with lamps describable as glass bal- 
loons, to be raised and lowered by chain and counterweight, 
(Figure 402). To the great tinplate palaces and train halls 
belonged the double platform barrier shown in Figure 403. So 
that the papier-maché passengers could be supposed to have 
shown their tickets there were also ticket machines which even 
included date-stamps. (The tickets were liable to be as big as 
the passengers, like those in Alice through the looking-Glass.— 
Translator.) Complete conductors’ outfits with official head- 
gear, red belt and pouch, whistle and ticket punch, could give 
to the very young an assumed dignity and duty. Childish 
kickshaws? Or did they in their way suggest further reality; 
something beyond button-pushing ? 


Where the engines slowly back 
Up beside the fuel stack... 


Visiting a locomotive running-shed was ever a most distin- 
guished and priviliged experience. There stood the engines in 
rows, as if meditating. One might even be allowed to mount 
into the cab of one. There was a glorious smell of oil and 
smoke and steam. It was an incomparable atmosphere, which 
now is fast passing into memory alone. Slowly an engine would 
come out to be run on to the turntable, which shook with an 
iron clang as it took the great weight. It stood to reason that a 
shed with a turntable was placed high on the list of wished-for 


things, and so it is to this day, for all the headaches of 


where-and-how. 
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We find running-sheds in the toy catalogues right back at 
the turn of the century, and in both their basic forms; 
through-sheds and round-houses. The former is doubtless the 
oldest. The turn-table could be placed anywhere outside, 
given space enough. Figure 405 shows such a shed by Marklin, 
with its clerestory for the release of smoke and vapour, 
designed in the full exuberance of Göppingen Tinplate- 
Baroque. It may have been made and marketed as early as 
1905, and it held its own down to 1912. Later designs had the 
roof in corrugated tinplate on an arc. The smallest of such 
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buildings in Gauge o were ııin (28cm) long, 64in (15:5cm) 
wide (one road) and 64in (15'5cm) high. The largest shed, for 
two roads, had an area of 17% x ı2in (45 x 30cm). In Gauge 
1, the comparable measurements were 8 x 83in (20°5 X 
22cm) and 144 x Irin (36 x 28cm). Obviously they could 
hold only smaller four-wheeled locomotives. 

Schoenner‘s largest shed of the through type (Figure 406) 
was distinguished not only by its greater length but by its 
architectural merit and by the provision of side doors. It could 
be adapted also for vehicles and used in connection with the 
Schoenner traverser, worked by winch and chain, shown in 
Figure 407. Somewhat similar was a traverser, made a little 
later by Marklin, this being a simpler form without mechan- 
ism, worked by a lateral shove from the hand. 

The roundhouse form, with its radiating turntable (in 
America, simply ‘roundhouse and radiator”) came to model 
railways in much more variety of form. The first Marklin 
example, which appeared about 1900, contained three stalls 
with a through door at the rear. Very similar things came 
from Bing and Planck. A more modern Märklin design, 
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imitating a frame building, is shown in Figure 408. A depth, 
door-to-back, of 15#in (40cm) in Gauge o and 17in (43cm) in 
Gauge ı allowed for the stabling of rather larger engines. 
(Quite substantial tank engines, like Bassett-Lowke’s admir- 
able Great Northern and London and South Western, could 
disappear into the further gloom!) Considerably simplified was 
a similarly-arranged two-stall shed which was made almost to 
the end of the large-tinplate era. By its lack of chimneys and 
its smooth, grey form, it looked what it was, cheap and flat. 

Also among roundhouses we may notice the large five-stall 
one made by Schoenner. It was poor in depth. Only small 
gauge engines could be got into it. 

More than-somewhat off-beat was Bing’s shed of 1912, which 
presented to the astonished observer the hitherto unknown 
spectacle of three parallel shed-roads, three sets of doors and 
three turntables! Naturally the latter could be made only in a 
very small diameter.! It was made only in Gauge o and was 

1 One supposes that a factory, dockyard, or similar installation 


could have accommodated three little 0-4-0 tank engines in such a 
building, but it would have been an expensive way of doing it! 
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ıgin (33cm) deep, 16łin (42:5cm) long and g}in (24cm) high. 
It was also supplied with only two, or even one turntable, that 
last arrangement being the most reasonable. Other Bing 
models of the kind closely resembled Marklin’s. 

Bing, however, in the ’thirties, was the only firm to produce 
a small repair shop with attached office, such as was found at 
every German locomotive depot (Figure 411). This building, 
12in (30cm) long, had for some unexplained reason window- 
panes of red cellophane. (Was it to suggest the glare of a small 
forge?) Now, to accommodate one of the larger locomotives, 
with tender, on a rail length of 13łin (33°5cm) in Gauge o, 
and 27lin (54cm) in Gauge 1, a flat tinplate turntable had to 
have a total diameter of, respectively, 17in (43cm) or 26in 
(66cm). Quite apart from the fact that such a thing looked 
little-enough like reality, these turntables had other limitations 
as to space. Bing improved things greatly by using the girder 
system, in which the “‘table’?’ moved much more realistically 
on a circular track with a central axis (not an actual pivot) as 
in Figure 412. The single circular rail could be put down 


wherever one wished the turntable to be with a minimum of 


space-wastage. The diameter in Gauge o, for which alone 


such turntables were made, was 173in (45cm). Turntables of 


similar type, made of wood, we find in English catalogues. ‘The 
idea came from Bassett-Lowke (who pointed-out to his cus- 
tomers a Great Western likeness) in whose catalogue of 1910 
there appears such an appliance, much more detailed than 
Bing’s. 

In engine-sheds also, there was a marked swing, following 
architectural trends, as shown in Figure 413, which shows an 
example from Kraus belonging to the nineteen-thirties. It was 
made in Gauge o, and in three sizes. The smallest design was 
94 x 54 x 6in (24 X 13 15cm), and the largest was 142 
81 x gin (37 X 21 23cm). All were hand-painted, and in 
style resembled Bing’s last. 


Where the locomotives were fed and watered 


To every centre belonged installations devoted to the service of 


the steam locomotive, and the Märklin business was not 
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unmindful of these. From it we recall 
whereof one of the later and more realistic examples is shown 
in Figure 414. The stamped tinplate walls in fact served as a 
water-tank, to be charged by the screw-filler visible on the left 
in the engraving. Towards the right, near the water-column, 
can be seen the force-pump whereby one filled the boiler (if it 
were a “‘pot’’?) or the tender in an advanced form, of the 


two coaling-stages, 


thirsty locomotive, as in its great prototype. Some such instal- 
lations supplied hot water, through the agency of a spirit- 
lamp, but the coaling crane was—as some children’s book of 
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our youth had it—only-for-show-you-know. Water-column or 
water-cranes with hand-worked force-pumps, supplied from 
invisible tanks in the base, were built by Schoenner, Planck and 
Bing, as well as by Märklin. Sometimes operation was through 
a wheel with a grooved pulley, driving a pump, worked by an 
electric motor. 

No pump was needed when gravity would do, as with 
Märklin’s big water-tower (Figure 415). Bassett-Lowke took 
up the common British type, having a flat-sided tank on top of 
a masonry base, and had it made under Nuremberg contracts. 
Delivery was through tube and nozzle. An American water- 
tower by Bing is shown in Figure 416. Here the water-crane 
swung-up out of the way or down to the tender, closing or 
opening the water-valve according to position, as in its 
prototype. In the old English arrangement water was con- 
trolled by chain, lever and plug (as in the cheaper sort of 
Victorian wc, c 1885) but in such a small size the plug had to 
be held down by a spring against which chain and lever pulled 
for delivery.! The American water-tower shown was, however, 

1 The Translator possessed such a Bassett-Lowke water-tower for 
several years. It was most effective, but the spring was inaccessible 
and ultimately corroded. It was a pillar water-tower of London and 
North Western type, prettier than the rectangular brick-based sort; 
bought in Edinburgh, 1921. 
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a dummy, for the adornment of electrically-worked lines, and 
did not hold water like the German and British types men- 
tioned. 


Under the electric arc 
Wagons rumble from the dark 


Save for those who had business with the collection and 
delivery of freight, few people had much opportunity to see the 
inside of a goods station. Even the most inquisitive gained 
little sight of those abounding packing-cases, sacks, barrels and 
bales. But the consignment and delivery of goods involved so 


many possible games that the so-far beggarly supply of goods 


depots had to be expanded into a really worthy accessory of 


the model railway. We have already shown in Figure 40, the 
Märklin goods shed, from the 
nineties, and in Figure 45 we see a later sort, of which a 
photograph is given in Figure 416A, the largest yet, in such a 
small size, and one which, with limited alterations, was to do 
for many years. It was 19łin (50cm) long, 10}in (26cm) wide 
and 14łin (36cm) high, and went best with 2in and 2$in 
gauges. Märklin’s loving attention to small details was shown 
here as in other cases. This were not confined to loading docks 
and ramps, steps and bracket-cranes with winding gear; the 
internal arrangements also were reproduced. These included 
an office with desk and stools, and a weighing machine with a 
decimal index. Latterly Märklin produced quite 
numerous varieties, which included the cattle-loading dock in 
Figure 417, for the firm thought of everything. 

Bing’s oldest goods depots, as in passenger stations, strongly 
followed the Marklin line. Later there were cheaper ones in 
plain lithographed-tinplate, though there were also hand- 
painted specimens, simpler than Märklin’s. As with the 
passenger-station buildings, so with the goods 
Schoenner showed individuality which, in extension to detail, 
was competitive with Märklin’s. Figure 418 shows the road- 


earliest mid-eighteen- 


some 


stations, 


delivery side of one, intended for Gauge ı railways. 

As to Planck, one finds in the firm’s catalogue of 1903 both 
a goods- and a passenger-station which could be minutely 
identified with Märklin’s. Who was poaching from whom ? 


In the course of time, even with Marklin, the variety of 


goods stations became more and more limited until, forms 
having been simplified, shortly after World War I, there was 
but the solitary example in frame-house style, shown in Figure 
419. In Gauge o its dimensions were 8 X 5% X 54in (20 X 13 
14cm); in Gauge 1, 124 x 8} atin (31 x 21 
x 18:5cm). From 1930, this structure was modernised, and 
had then but a flat finish. Right at the end of this phase 
Märklin marketed, in Gauge o only, an even severer simplifi- 
cation, with a higher loading-bank and a smaller crane. 

Bing’s models of the *twenties and ’thirties were for some 
part quite simple things of lithographed tinplate, with no 
stamping. Even the crane was but a lithographed appearance 
on the flat surface. But, on the other hand, there were goods 
sheds of hand-painted, stamped tinplate, not quite so austere 
as the later Märklin examples. In goods depots of the ’thirties 
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by Bing and Kraus, we find examples of architecture which 
then was called contemporary. Figure 421 shows an example of 
this, once again from Bing, which at least satisfied the contin- 
ual demand for as-much-as-possible in as-little-space, for with 
a length of 13}in (34cm) its depth was but 5?in (14°5cm). 
Similar in style, yet only 10łin (26cm) long, was a goods shed 
with loading bank and, still a crane. 

W. J. Bassett-Lowke, as was his wont, kept right away from 
superfluities. As were his passenger stations, so were his goods 
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sheds, correct to scale and very realistic (Figure 422). (Be it 
added that in small British sheds, the crane was often inside 
with its jib swinging out when the sliding door, or doors, 
happened to be open in the way of business.) 

Of the earlier North American manufacturers, only Ives 
produced a freight depot; that shown in Figure 423. It was 
made of lithographed tinplate. As with the Ives passenger 
stations, the design remained unaltered to the end. The ear- 
liest American Flyer catalogues included illustrations of 
freight-depots which were obviously from Bing. Only from the 
’forties do we find, from Lionel, a loading dock covered by 
what might have been supposed a passenger-platform canopy, 
supported on three columns. 

We can think of no freight-depots from JEP. Those of Le 
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Rapide, like Hornby’s, were quite like the Märklin type shown 
in Figure 420.1 

As for the accessories to goods installations, once again 
Märklin stood uniquely. In the old Märklin catalogues we find 
no less than three different loading-docks. Figure 424 shows a 
side-loading bank with a crane. The disc signal had the 
obvious object of showing that the wagon was being loaded or 
unloaded, and therefore must not be moved. In Figure 425 we 
see a cattle-dock with its requisite pens. The ramp is clearly 
shown on the left, with its outer gate and fencing. No well- 
behaved cow would try to get out of that.? Märklin, as often 
remarked, forgot no detail. The weighing-machine for beasts 
has been noticed already. 

Of its own kind was the terminal loading ramp, a unique 
Märklin interpretatation, with an office building. The large 
chimney-stack suggests that it was arranged for the insertion of 
candle-end illumination (Figure 426). 

Piece-goods— 'smalls’’— went of course through the station 
weighing machine, but goods in bulk—loads— were reckoned 
from the weighbridge,? apparatus common to railway or road 
transport, various forms of which were modelled by Märklin. 
The oldest is shown in Figure 427. The free-mounted rails were 
connected to a decimal-scale with a clearly visible index. 

1 In the war-years, 1914-18, and a year or more later, there was 
some ghastly thin-tinplate stuff around under the mark Brimtoy 
Brand, British Make, in England and the then British Empire. The 
trade-mark incorporated a likeness of the Nelson Column in 
Trafalgar Square, London. It included a goods-shed, with flat 
lithographed crane; the first the Translator possessed. 

2 In real life bulls, of course, needed special consideration. An 
important one would be carried in a horsebox, like a Derby-winner. 
He would be respectfully persuaded to enter or leave his 


conveyance—never driven—by a manly slap on the shoulder and 
the invitation: “Come along, William!” (“Edward’ or whatever). 

3 In the city of St. Helier, when Jersey supported two steam 
railways, the terminus of the Jersey Railways and ‘Tramways company 
was named Weighbridge. (The Jersey Eastern Railway began at 
Snow Hill, which to English visitors rather suggested the Great 
Western in Birmingham. ) 
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Unique was Märklin’s one-way hump, shown in Figure 428. 
It gave to the layout some particular railwaylıke character, 
even though its object was by some misunderstood and its 
installed semaphores quite wrong. 

With loads whose contour had to be limited—and that 
ranged from hay and straw to heavy stationary equipment such 


1 The Translator recalls installing such an arrangement (c. 1920) 


with one end-ramp of a bridge yet to be described and one set of 


points as a means of running a short train round its own engine. 
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as boilers and stators—that contour had to be checked by 
loading gauges, which every railway provided in one form or 
another. Figures 429 and 430 show old Märklin versions. 
Schoenner’s loading gauge reproduced the universal practice of 
the Prussian State Railways, having lateral wings. 

Those in command of both sufficient space and sufficient 
money could, with all these accessories, mount a goods station 
on a metropolitan scale, with nothing lacking and every 
function true to real practice. As we shall shortly see, every 
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appropriate sort of crane was available in many forms. Just to 
make sure that there should be no petty smuggling, Märklin 
provided even a customs-house in the shape of a building 
which resembled the post office in Figure 238, but which had a 
gabled roof instead of what your Translator has already called 
North-London-Second-Empire. 


Cranes must be! 


There were lots of games to be played with cranes! Prototypes 
abounded. Basically the crane fell into two great classes; 
travelling and fixed. The former ran on rails, and in their turn 
were divided into those which had to be pushed into position 
and those which were self-propelling. 

We have already shown a heavy crane, mounted on rails, in 
Figure 259. Most representations of cranes on rails were more 
or less improvised, in that a small, pivoted, but normally 
stationary crane was mounted on a common wagon under- 
frame. It was seldom of much practical use; even in reality, 
and in some remote mountain quarry, it was an infernal 
nuisance to handle. 

In our earlier days, before the internal combustion engine 
had come into common industrial use, and when the business 
to be done demanded something better than a hand-crank and 
gears, a small steam engine with a vertical boiler would be 
mounted. Although it were possible, at least in Gauge 1, to 
make such a thing in extreme miniature—the steam rail-cars 
in Figures 199 and 200 indicate the possibilities—the manufac- 
turers confined their efforts to making outwardly realistic 
reproductions which, however, did not work as well as did the 
real ones. Figure 431 shows a Marklin steam-outline crane, 
made before 1914. Cab and jib balanced each other with a 
central pivot—a kingpin—to their common platform, so that 
the crane, subject to its load, could turn. Between cab and 


Fig. 442 


kingpin was a lever to keep the crane platform in line during 
movement, a feature lacking in some other models. 

In the United States there had been, from early years, 
heavy travelling cranes both for track-laying and for shifting 
the wreckage after some accident. Most of these cranes were 
on four axles—two four-wheel trucks—and some were on six. 
The Americans called the larger ones “‘wrecking cranes”; in 
Great Britain and kindred countries they were called “‘break- 
down cranes” with a proper regard for tactful understatement. 
Both Bing and Hornby built something like them. As a 
modern example of practice in the nineteen-twenties we show 
(Figure 432) a handsome Lionel model in “Standard Gauge”. 
Lifting and slewing were accomplished through the turn- 
wheels shown in the engraving. As in the prototype there were 
brackets to hold the crane fast to the rail, against overturning 
during a side-lift, though the drawing shows nothing like a 
spreader-beam. 

If a steam engine were employed, it was desireable for it to 
give motive as well as lifting power. Of such locomotive cranes 
we recall, from years before 1914, the specimen shown from 
one of those rich Märklin catalogues, in Figure 433. Such were 
to be found, innumerably, on works- and building-sites as well 
as on quays, in quarries, and all such duties. Sometimes they 
had, additionally, buffing and draw-gear, enabling them to 
move wagons as well as themselves. 1 

Such a steam travelling crane was made by Carette, but it 
was too big to be considered as a model-railway accessory, 
belonging rather to the industrial steam-engine selection.” 

There was a considerable choice in stationary cranes. Not 
one firm can we recall which failed to build such in one form 
or another. We have already noticed those accessory goods 
stations, these being of very simple design. Figure 434 shows a 
larger form, of derrick-type, which Märklin made on a large 
scale and showed in catalogues up to 1928. The jib could not 
be raised or depressed and there was a geared winch for 
winding. From 1929 onwards the simple crank was replaced 
by one with a flywheel. The model was 12in (30cm) long from 
back of base to diametrically extended jib, height to which was 


Flash-back to Bonawe Quarries, Argyllshire, Scotland, in 1921; 
Translator (then aged 12), crossing the ferry from Taynuilt, found 
that all the locomotive work on the other side was being done by 
travelling steam cranes. Having expected “‘puggies’’ he was some- 
what narked. 


2 Cf. Plate VII of the Translator’s Model Railways, 1838-1939. 
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gsin (24cm). Similar derrick-type cranes, plinth-mounted and 
with cranks for slewing, were made also by Bing. Schoenner’s 
type revolved round a kingpin, as shown in Figure 431. 

For a very realistically-designed crane of the smaller sort, for 
loading-banks, we have to thank Bing (Figure 435). It was, 
for some parties, somewhat out of scale—8lin (21cm) high— 
with Gauges o and 1. Lifting and lowering were accomplished 
by up-and-down movement of a lever with reverse-gear, or it 
could be dome by a free-wind controlled by a ratchet. As the 
catalogue text remarked, with some justification, this realistic 
crane could be used as an instructional model in schools. 

Across the tracks at the great centres stood the great gantry 
cranes. There were many of this sort in models, of varying 
quality. In Figure 436 we show an example by Planck, very 


realistically executed. Each support was on a base and on the 
left-hand one in the illustration one can see the two winches, 
one for lifting or lowering, and one for the travelling hoist 
which, true to reality, had a small corrugated-iron top, a 
detail which was unique in this particular model. 

The largest gantry crane came from Märklin. It exemplified 
equipment found in heavy engineering workshops, and made a 
most handsome piece for a railway works in miniature (Figure 
437). On longitudinal girders with massive supports ran the 
travelling gantry, and the “‘cat’ running on this was equipped 
with the correct tackle, worked by hand through an endless 
chain, as in real practice. This unique Märklin model likewise 
could be used for instruction in schools. A simpler form from 
the same makers, designed as a loading crane with a fixed 
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gantry, rested on two latticework columns and had a travelling 
hoist worked by an endless chain. This model was not repeated 
after World War I. Rather simpler in design were Carette’s 
gantry cranes, which could be taken down and re-erected. 
Conspicuous in harbour installations were the great loading 
cranes, straddling the quayside railway on their own broad- 
gauge tracks. The commonest form was the Portal crane. First 
after 1921 did Märklin model this type, but it was not a very 
distinguished job. The stamped likeness of rivets on the ‘“‘por- 
tal? was much too big, like a lot of buttons. In 1929 this crane 
was produced in a much better form, illustrated in Figure 438. 
Movement of the crane up and down its rails was by hand, 
and, of the winding mechanism by crank and worm gear. The 
cranesman’s cab and the jib were borrowed from a model 
designed for operation from a fixed quay or wall, working on a 
pivot as in the primeval quayside crane. Total height was 
134in (34cm), the width over legs was g}in (24cm) and the 
length 6in (15cm). One of the running rails of the quayside rail- 
way could be shifted laterally to suit either Gauge o or Gauge 1. 
High tower cranes, of the sort seen in shipbuilding and 
naval dockyards, were made by Bing from early days. In the 
Bing catalogue of 1910 we see not only the simpler form, with 


the lifting gear worked by crank and ratchet, but also, for the 
first time, a version with electric power for all movements 
through electric magnet motors, and with a lifting electro- 
magnet (Figure 439). Current was supplied by a battery. 
Between this and the crane, as can be seen in the engraving, 
there was a switchboard to control all lifting, lowering and 
turning movements. The overall height of this electric crane, 
which for its time was a truly noteworthy specimen of German 
mechanical toymaking, came to 21}in (54cm). As far as model 
railways were concerned, it was not until 1948 that there 
appeared another electric crane, from Lionel this time, also 
with a lifting electro-magnet. This comprised simply the stan- 
dard breakdown- (or wrecking-) crane on top of a tinplate tower. 
This was compromise-stuff, falling short of the Bing model. 

Märklin produced tower cranes only after 1924. In appear- 
ance they were very similar to the Bing type. The scale was 
smaller, so that total weight was only 144in (36cm). 


Over vale and under ridge, 
There shall be a railway bridge... 


Even the most prosaic regulars among railway travellers will 
put down newspaper or book when the train rushes, thundering 
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between the girders, over a great bridge, seeming to 
swing across a deep valley or river. Beautiful bridges are such 
splendid things in themselves, and have become so much a 
component of the scenery—even stupendous Alpine scenery— 
that something modestly like it had to appear in the model- 
railway landscape. To this day such bridges play a leading 
part in the equipment of a model railway. And so it was many 
years ago. What is believed to be Märklin’s oldest bridge, 
perhaps the very first thing of the sort, appeared about 1898 
and is shown in Figure 45, right at the back of the layout. One 
could not easily dig-out baseboards, let alone the domestic 
floorboards, so even the least elevated sort of span—a fenland 
or holder bridge—had to be approached by ramps. ‘These in- 
volved abrupt changes in gradient, which could and often did 
derail the longer sorts of engine and vehicle on rigid wheelbase, 
especially on the descending ramps. Märklin’s provision of a 
special automatic brake-rail and van to check the downward 
career has already been shown in Figure 245. As to visible 
accessories, a gradient board is shown in Figure 440." 

When it came to bridges, too, the German toy-industry was 
to the fore and once again Märklin was, one might say, in the 
van. From a simple representation of a masonry arch (Figure 
441) to likenesses of steel giants, practically every sort was 


1 The infinity-sign © for “level” is noteworthy. It was used in 


England by the Great Eastern Railway. The German version shown 
is elongated. As for “1 in 100°”, the ramps were more like 1 in 10. 
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modelled. The nicely designed little arch just mentioned, 
made in stamped tinplate, was 2ft 7in (79cm) long in Gauge o 
and 3ft 6in (107cm) in Gauge 1. 

Very popular were bowstring girders, and Figure 442 shows 
a Bing specimen built over some years before 1914. For a 
bridge of this sort, the model was on much too small a scale. It 
was dwarfed by the trains passing over it.! With such a small 

! A quaintly ironical memory: 1915 saw the Translator’s father’s 
business on evil days owing to war. Being a surveyor, that great man 
then earned the family bread-and-butter by assessing damage from 
air-attack, and one of his perquisites from written-off stock was just 
such a bridge from a ruined toy warehouse. The recipient rejoiced. 
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span the supposedly massive girders looked ridiculous. Only 
Bassett-Lowke, making correctly-scaled girders of wood 
painted to resemble steel, really succeeded at this sort of thing. 
The Bing bridge illustrated, designed for Gauge 1, was 314in 
(80cm) long, and the indifferent resemblance to its prototype 
fairly rubbed itself into the eye of the beholder. The corre- 
sponding Gauge o version was the same in length, and full of 
superfluity. Quite absurd was the provision of two openings 
with an intermediate pier under the middle of the bowstring 
span, a fault which occurred likewise in Bing’s larger girder 
bridges with rectangular trusses. There was this virtue; several 
spans could be put together to give the appearance of a long 
bridge. (The Translator, perhaps observant beyond his tender 
years, ruthlessly bent-up the silly tinplate appearance of an 
intermediate pier under the girders. A// that masonry was, of 
course, preposterous in such a bridge.) In Figure 442a we see 
a rather different absurdity from Märklin. Once again the 
girders were out-of-scale—far too small—but this time there 
were two girder spans without intermediate support. These 
double-bow girders clearly had their inspiration in some very 
beautiful spans near Hamburg, but had been executed without 
even the most elementary awareness of practical bridgebuild- 
ing. In Gauge o, this impossible structure was 5ft 2in (1°57m) 
long, with clear spans of 10}in (51°5cm). The same spans were 
used by Märklin for the swing bridge shown in Figure 443. 
The thing was technically impossible, but there it was in 
miniature! There was no central support whether by tension 
or cantilever, and one can only sorrowfully record that 
sometimes, in the making of mechanical toys, the German 
manufacturers could go for a vague interpretation of appear- 
ances without the slightest regard for physical laws. Bing’s 
swing bridge of this period was technically nearer reality, if 
only because it had a single girder span on a central fulcrum. 
From a technological point of view, Schoenner’s inverted- 
girder bridge of 1902 with the track on top was very much 
better (Figure 444). That went, too, for the pair of ramps, 
abutments and approach viaducts. At each end one can see 


gradient boards, forerunners of restrictive signs used every- 
where nowadays. This bridge was made, in varying lengths, 
for Gauges o, I and 2. 

In the imitation of great bridges, there was an evinced 
liking for imposing portals and towers. (One could see this sort 
of thing from Cologne to Blair Atholl, not to mention dozens 
of other places.—Translator.) At first sight, Carette’s bridge of 
1902 (Figure 445) looks highly impressive. Something like the 
Hohenzollern Bridge in Cologne? But just look at its propor- 
tions! In Gauge o it was but a metre long, (3ft 4in) and in 
Gauge 1 it was 5ft rin (1°55m)! What a crass misrepresen- 
tation of proportions, considering the relative sizes of the train 
and of the “giant” bridge it was supposed to be crossing. 

Märklin produced a bridge with two sets of the foremen- 
tioned bowstring girders between high latticework portals, 
(Figure 442a). It was an entirely false interpretation. There 
was no support in the middle. One can only, once again, 
dismiss this design as (crushing word!) an error. 

On the other hand one must remember kindly a bridge by 
Marklin which, though shockingly out of scale, nevertheless 
observed structural laws in its use of double trusses (Figure 
446). The poor relative scaling of train and span is only too 
obvious, but there it was! 

Suspension bridges were, from Marklin, represented by an 
older and a newer model. ‘The first is shown in Figure 447, in 
all its awful splendour. None of the lovingly reproduced-details 
had been spared. But those slender piers never could have 
supported, in real practice, the loaded spans between them. 
One does not know whether to describe the little figures on the 
abutment turrets as funny-peculiar or funny-ha-ha. The second 
type of Märklin suspension bridge was certainly more realistic, 
but once again its length—only 3ft 1in (111cm)—was badly 
proportionate to that of the passing train. 


Fig. 451 
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Quite unique was Märklin’s pontoon bridge, such as two-or- 
three can still remember, with a train on it, at Speyer (very 
little tank engines being employed). Of course the boats 
forming such a bridge had to float. We only wish we could 
give an illustration of the way Märklin went about it, but we 
cannot. The arrangement, however, was this: There was an 
extensive flattened tinplate basin flanked by tinplate ‘‘rocks”’ 
and filled with water. At one end of the ““bridge-of-boats’’ was 
a fortified sort of tower and a block-post with a semaphore; at 
the other a picturesque gazebo and a belvedere. But the 
supposed waterway was so narrow that there was no room to 
swing the pontoons sideways for the passage of a supposed 
vessel, and it is questionable whether they actually bore the 
weight of the crossing train while themselves water-borne. 
Indeed they evidently sat on the bottom during such a pass- 
age. (The little tank engines used on real examples, as at 
Speyer, were heavy enough to push the pontoons well down 
into the water! Were the passengers behind them ever 
seasick ?— Translator.) 

In the course of time, monumental trimmings vanished from 
the bridges. False beautification was out! Particularly with 
concrete construction, it was realised that a bridge was beau- 
tiful simply as a bridge, though ancient examples had shown 
that anyway, over centuries, to those who had eyes to see. So 
even commercial modelling came to toe the line; the bridges 
became more functional, though the trains remained much too 
big for most of them (or they too small for the trains). 
Märklin’s last bridge, counterfeiting reinforced-concrete con- 
struction, is shown in Figure 448. For all its two spans, it was 
only 3ft 53in (105cm) long in Gauge o and 4ft rin (125cm) in 
Gauge 1. It could be augmented by a pair of 27$in (27cm) 
arches at either end. 

Although North America was a region of great bridges, 
United States manufacturers came late to the making of them, 
or of anything like them, in miniature. From American Flyer 
we find, up to 1914, at first only Bing types, among others the 
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Fig. 458 


swing bridge already noted. After World War I there ap- 
peared a girder bridge that looked as if it had been bolted 
together from Meccano parts with no decking. It was simply 
planked down over the line. Side-footpaths were suggested. 
Ives’ bridges were fairly close imitations of Bing’s. In America, 
only Lionel made, during the nineteen-twenties, bridges to 
various individual designs, which, further, could be aug- 
mented by additional spans. In Gauge o they had lattice 
girders, and in “Standard”, the bowstring or parabolic type. 
The approach ramps were more depressed than in German 
bridges. 

Among the parabolic types Lionel latterly developed some- 
thing resembling the famous Hell Gate Bridge across the East 
River in New York (Figure 449). In this there were no ramps. 
The supposed likeness stood flat on the floor!. On each side of 
the main girders there were footways reached by stairs in the 
end towers. But even in this case, the picture prevaricated, for 
the apparent giant girders and towers accounted only for a 
length of 2ft 5in (73cm) and a height of 12in (30cm). Used 
with Gauge o it did not look too bad, but for Lionel’s 
Standard, for which the thing had been designed, it was much 
too small. 

Now, and unlike the foregoing instance, really distinguished 
rolling-lift bridges were produced by Lionel, see Figure 450. 
This Scherzer bridge was further remarkable in that it was 
electrically operated. Pushing a button raised the bascule, and 
while it was up the line went dead at either end. No electric 
train could take a header or-smash-itself-up against the raised 
span. Lowering the bascule caused the train, automatically, to 
proceed. So if the operator passed through to the inner space, 
and forgot to close the bridge, there was no harm done. 


Gruesome darkness of the tunnel-hill 


Nothing made a more overpowering impression on the first 
railway passengers than travelling through a tunnel. In 
Rosegger’s Youthful Memories we can read of his feelings on 

1 An imaginative owner could, of course, use blue chalk to 
produce a river on the floor-boards, cf. Robert Louis Stevenson who 
fought wondrous campaigns, lasting several days, with tin soldiers, 
against Lloyd Osbourne and others. 
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being taken with his elders through the Semmering tunnels. 
Further it has been told of some princeling in Thuringia that 
he allowed a railway company passage of his little realm on 
condition that there was a tunnel, without which it would not 
be, to his mind, a proper railway. That was much the same 
viewpoint as the toy-manufacturers took. The least of them felt 
obliged to offer one or two tunnels, even though the things 
might be nothing but U-shaped pieces of stamped tinplate. 

On the grander scale, tunnels meant mountains. Those 
inverted U-plates were less than tokens (cf. Figures 159, 160 
and 163). Now in Märklin’s country, that of Swabia, were 
many tunnels, and the firm was surely the first to provide 
artificial mountains (cf. Figure 41). The smaller represen- 
tations were still made of stamped tinplate, following suitably 
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irregular forms, but for the larger specimens the ‘“‘peaks” were 
built up with plasticised canvas or papier-mache on wooden 
frames, with the tinplate tunnel-lining deep inside. With some 
of these tunnels one was reminded of the old German folk- 
song: 


Proudly noble castles stand 
Beside fair Saale’s brilliant strand . . . 


That might have been quoted in connection with the pur- 
veyance of the tunnel shown in Figure 451 which, on the 
limited slopes above it, seemed to carry as various an adorn- 
ment as possible. As for the specimen in Figure 452 one might 
quote another little bit of verse: 


Serenely there the Chapel stands, 
Looking across less happier lands . . 1 


That the little buildings were quite disproportionate to the 
tunnel scarcely destroyed the romance of this captivating toy! 

Tunnels and cuttings belonged together just as did loco- 
motives and tenders in the presentation of the railway scene; 
(to be sure, there might be a tunnel through an outcrop or a 
tank engine without a tender just as there are men without 
women or vice versa). Marklin’s most ambitious mountain scene 
is shown in Figure 453. How could imaginative youth fail to 
picture itself, reduced to a micro-boy, going up that zigzag 
path to stand on the footbridge and wait for a glorious train to 
burst forth; or to mount and lean over the battlements with an 
eye to the semaphore below! 

Bing too was seized by the romance of the tunnel and 
portrayed not only that but the Alpine gallery-roads, remini- 
scent of the coastwise mountains of Lake Lucerne, as shown in 


Figure 454; 


Quick from the bow, the arrow flies 
O’er glen or peak, against the skies ! 


That is Schiller, to whose ghost the Translator makes 
apology. 

If one wanted to enrich the landscape still further, straight 
cuttings were to be had from either Märklin or Schoenner. 
Such a decorative piece by the former included retaining-walls 
to keep the cruel rocks in check, and a belvedere. In the left 
foreground one sees the likeness (more or less) of a mountain 
burn falling in little cascades. It comes quite as a surprise that 
in the old catalogues none of these bits of imposing landscape 
included a real cascade, fed by a cistern of some sort. Such a 
complement was only to come with the background panorama 
of our own time’s HO layout. 


1 Some busybody, looking at what was on the typewriter, made a 
great fuss over the last three words, saying that they were not 
English. The Translator referred him to Act II Scene 1 of King 
Richard II. A stern criticism of the late William Shakespeare fol- 
lowed, but the line stands! 


Crossing and box go rapidly by 

One might quote Stevenson’s From a Railway Carriage here, but 
he was presenting the scenery and the people rather than the 
railway installations. 

When a train comes through a station out of the pitch-black, 
streaming night, we look out into that unkind darkness and get 
a comfortable feeling at the sight or even the thought of 
signals, and of strong men in oilskins, carrying lanterns; of the 
most modest crossing-keepers in little lineside houses, who 
have been watching over its security. One may hear the clang 
of the block bell, and one is reassured by the thought of 
devoted people who watch over those protected travellers, by 
day and night, and in all weathers. Both true and romantic 
stories have been told over a century or more about life at the 
lonely block-post. It is part of the romance of the railway. 

Appropriately, there has been extraordinary variety in 
model interpretations of these things. Block-posts, crossing- 
keepers’ houses, gates and barriers—they have all been 
reproduced. We have known them, quite cheaply made out of 
stamped tinplate and often combined with other accessories. 
Such have we seen already in Figure 41; semaphore or disc, 
bell, barriers and house—the lot! The little building might be 
on the baseplate or elevated on tinplate rocks; it was there! 
But how many remember nowadays the strange colour var- 
iations on the crossing gates and barriers? In England various 
companies had different ideas on the subject though the 
semaphores were all more or less the same. Within a few 
square miles the crossing gates of the London and South 
Western Railway were pinky-brown with red targets, while 
those of the London Brighton and South Coast were white 
with cut-out red circles. Abroad, both national and provincial 
colours distinguished the lifting barriers which already were 
general throughout Central Europe. In Prussia they were 
black and white. In Bavaria one found the kingdom’s alter- 
nation of sky-blue and white. The multiplicity of principalities 
in Thuringia all showed-the-flag as to their crossing gates, with 
colourful results. Then Denmark of course showed red and 
white. With less understanding one can think of Prussian 
black-and-white on the old Great Southern of Spain (which 
belonged to a British company) and of fierce red-and-yellow 
(which might have belonged indeed to Spain) on the 
Carlskrona line in Sweden, the most un-Spanish country one 
can think of, on the spur of the moment. 

Crossing gates were far older than the impatient motorists 
whose headlights they reflected. The lifting barrier, so much 
used in Continental Europe, therefore carried a swinging 
lantern. In Great Britain and Ireland, where the gates them- 
selves swung, or in France where many of them ran back-and- 
forth on a little monorail, there would be a fixed red lamp. In 
either case it usually had a heavy oil burner. The model- 
interpretation of the swinging lamp on the fixed barrier, by 
Bing, in 1912, is shown by Figure 456. Raising and lowering of 
the barriers depended, quite correctly, on winch and chain. 
Frequently in these toys, the railway part of the crossing was 
adjustable as to gauge. 
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As a rule, the crossing barriers were much simpler. In the 
Kraus model (Figure 457) the owner simply tipped them up or 
down with the finger, and as they were very well balanced, 
that was all right.! This sort of installation was one already 
well-established. Some examples had corrugated-iron struc- 
tures, common enough in the originals, as shown in the 
engraving. In Märklin’s variety there was a prominent letter F 
in black on a white ground, indicating that there was a 
crossing telephone (German Fernsprecher), putting the user in 
touch with the nearest station in an emergency. 

With Carette in 1902 we find a better—if brash— version of 
the level crossing in German style; (in the Kraus thing, the 
solitary semaphore could be placed to govern road move- 
ments, as did the position of the barriers in any case. From his 
eighth year the Translator recalls silly little boys whom he was 
obliged to invite to tea, setting railway signals thus and loftily 
condemning their host’s ignorance. God! Those boys! One or 
them now has a knighthood and a senior position under 
Government, which explains many things!) The Carette cross- 
ing (Figure 458) had clockwork in its flattened base. By 
moving a lever one had the barriers down and the semaphore 
at clear, while the two bells of the German-type bell-warning 
apparatus lifted up their dissonant voices. This time the 
crossing-keeper’s house was on two stories (a machine for living 
in.—Le Corbusier!) One notices also the well with its head 
and winding gear, and the telegraph pole. 

To reproduce the likeness of manual operation of crossing 
barriers there was, in quite simple model railways, an arrange- 
ment of flange-operated pedal, by which the barriers came 
down and the warning bell rang with an abruptitude which ın 
real practice would have been very dangerous indeed in face of 
an advancing train. Figure 459 shows one made by Marklin in 
the ’thirties. It was a dodge, to be sure, but at the same time it 
was more realistic and more mechanically correct at that, 
compared with the examples previously mentioned. Author 
and Translator are agreed that it really did look like a German 
village crossing on a single-track branch line. 

Combinations of country level crossings with very small 
stations or even halts were gladly received, and a specimen is 
shown in Figure 460. The little house is proportionately quite 
ridiculous, and demonstrated for the umpteenth time that lack 
of scale-appreciation which one was resigned to expecting from 
certain German manufacturers. Once again, it was Marklin in 
this case! Later the firm simply dropped the crossing house, 
and so-much-the-better for the crossing! 


1 From Schleissheim, about 7 miles north of Munich on the fastest 
route (electrified) thence to Berlin—the year being 1926—the 
Translator can recall Old Mother Thingummy doing this very thing 
before leading across her ox and her cart. Other Days! 
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Today, in Europe, one can scarcely imagine the various 
crudities which once governed crossings of railway and road. 
In the remoter and more bucolic parts of France and Southern 
Europe the crossing-keeper simply pulled a chain across the 
road and hooked it up until the train had passed, but this 
arrangement was later superseded by the mono-rail-borne 
gates already noted. Something like this is shown by the Bing 
example in Figure 461. The pedal setting off the bell and the 
semaphore is clearly to be seen on the left. The longitudinally 
running rails supported gates which had to be moved by 
hand, as in many prototypes. The style of the crossing-keeper’s 
house could scarcely be South European, but if the faithfully- 
provided privy had a heart-shaped hole cut in the door, it was 
undoubtedly Bavarian. 

British crossing gates were different from anything in 
Continental Europe, though one could find such from Western 
Ireland to Ceylon. Those double gates each side of the line 
were. foolproof, even against driven cows, unless one drove 
either a locomotive or a heavy motor-car (British official 
phraseology) slap into them. The signals could not give a clear 
indication to the approaching train unless the gates were 
across the road, and if they were so, not even a small school- 
boy could squeeze through, to gain the much-wished home- 
ward train gloriously fuming within a few feet of him. Interlock- 
ing went a long way! In the United States (which, incidentally 
had unguarded grade-crossings galore in country places) the 
mechanical toy-makers began to produce crossing-keepers’ 
houses and road barriers only in the middle nineteen-twenties. 
Electrical operation made possible the little outfit shown in 
Figure 463, in which the closing of a circuit brought out the 
little man with a glowing electric lantern in his right hand. 

This was from American Flyer, which also made the barrier 
and its accessories shown in Figure 464. In this case, the 
barrier descended or rose by means of a hand-winch and 
chain, while another chain set the bell going. There was 
presumably a good view from the cabin, supporting the bell, 
on the top of a tall column. Both illustrations show characteris- 
tic forms of the American warning signs presented to road 
users. Various phraseology was used, but that in Figure 463 
was characteristic: LOOK OUT FOR LOCOMOTIVE (and 
in the middle) RAILROAD CROSSING | 


1 We recall numerous variations. In North America there was 
also the homely Mind the Engine! England’s universal Beware of the 
Trains! moved an American friend of ours to say: “It sounds as if 
there were locomotives hiding in the woods!” Germany’s “Halt wenn 
Schranke geschlossen oder die Glocke ertént! and Sweden’s Se opp for Tagen 
both have great merit, but how glorious is Italy’s Attente al Treno— 
Pericolo! Pericolo! 


I2 


Schoenner: small-gauge pioneer 

Today, very small gauges are to be found everywhere in model 
railroading while being a very recent development in relation 
to history. We have Gauge HO and smaller ones, but there 
was no lack, in former times, of railways in very small gauges. 
Still, the original object in making these was not what seems to 
us obvious, that of filling as well as possible the space available 
for a permanent layout; it was of producing cheap lines. 

As far backas 1902 we find railways on such very small gauges 
coming from two ofthe Nuremberg manufacturers. We cannot 
say for certain whether Schoenner or Carette produced the first. 
Schoenner’s design deviates so strongly from accepted practice 
of the time that he may be accepted as pioneer. In Figure 465, 
taken from the Schoenner catalogue of 1902, we show his ‘new 
cheap railway”, which was qualified by the remark: “‘Gauge 
000 = 25mm.”’ Since Schoenner, like the others at that time, 
reckoned gauge from rail-head longitude, we can suppose from 
this that the real gauge, measured between the insides of the 
rails, was in fact 23mm, since the rolled hollow rails, which we 
so well remember from our childhood, were about two milli- 
metres wide. Noticing that Schoenner called his gauge 
“000” one must suppose that there was already a Gauge oo. 

For all their simple design there were quite realistic tank- 
engines running on clockwork, even though the winding key 
most indecently protruded at one side. Outside frames helped. 
They partly hid the wheels—as on the Great Western, Dutch 
State, Egyptian, and many other railways of that time—and in 
very small toys they considerably disguised the lamentable 
lack of visible side rods. In these last, the wheels were made of 
cast-lead, while the bodies were of lithographed tinplate. The 
coloured catalogue illustrations showed green engines, 
(Bavarian-fashion), but the Author’s solitary example was red; 
(Derby?). As to the vehicles having been well-designed, of 
their sort and of their time; the little engines were 5$in 
(14cm) long and 2$in (6:5cm) high. The little four-wheeled 
coach was ı$in (11cm) long; the eight-wheel “long saloon 
carriages” and the “goods wagon”, which was clearly 
intended to be a passengers’ luggage van, had a standard 
length of 6in (15cm). The accessories shown in the engraving 
are entirely in the style of Schoenner trains which we have 
exemplified already. Such a train was furnished with a circle 
of rails in six lengths to a diameter of 17in. (43cm). 


Dawn of the Small Gauges 


Further, on another catalogue-page, we find various ‘‘com- 
plete layouts with trains”. The track now illustrated was 
apparently sleepered, but in fact was of stamped lengths to 
support and guide flanged wheels on 73in (19cm) straight 
rails, curved ones to match, and a right-angled crossing meas- 
uring gin (23cm); point-to-point, if one may borrow a riding 
term. The figure-of-eight layout had now arrived, and there 
lacked but points to complete a real layout. 


Carette’s funny little gauge 


Carette’s railways in gauges ‘‘smaller than Gauge o” were of 
y: saug 
quite another sort, and were presented as the cheapest and 


Fig. 465 


simplest form of toy. We find them first as a sideline in the 
usual sort of railway catalogue, dated 1902. In the smallest 
variety (Figure 466) the gauge, measured from rail-centres, 
was measured at 4}in (21mm). In reality, the gauge was about 
3in (19mm), so it was an apparent forerunner of the American 
S-Gauge of later years. The embossed sheet road, whereon the 
vehicles ran with flanged wheels, described a circle only ıoin 
(25cm) in diameter. The drawing shows a bent locomotive to 
suit the very small radius, and one may speculate as to 
whether it were so. Far from unlikely! For they were in the 
much larger sizes required for the passenger-carrying merry- 
go-round railways of public amusement parks of that time. If 
it could be done in live-steam with passengers seated two-a- 
side, it could be done in Carette’s J er Lokomotive mit Uhrwerk. 
Carette may have made an adaptation in the frames of what 
English toyshops, in our remote youth, called carpet trains, 
having no knicker-bend in the middle, of course. But despite 
that supposition, Carette may have furnished radial axles 
while the bend shown in the drawing may have been a mistake 
on the part of the delineator, though the obvious bend 
between boiler-barrel and cab and supposed tender discount 
this idea. With one car and no tender, the little train was 8in 
(20cm) long. With two trailers, it came to 10#in (27:5cm), the 
likeness of engine and tender still being on one two-axled 
frame. A further train, not illustrated in the catalogue, had the 
same No. 1 locomotive with, in addition, two “American cars” 
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IN 


No. 921/4 Kleine Kısenbahn 
mit 1 Kreis Schienen (volle). ler Locomotive. 


Fig. 467 
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(presumably coaches) and a Sandwagen, which was an open 
wagon. This doubtful train was 15$in (40cm) long, and for its 
tail-chasing progress there was a circle of rails 113in (29°5cm) 
in diameter. Such things were sold at trivial prices. The sim- 
plest went at 6opf, the next at 85pf and the American version 
at 1:25 Marks, these prices including the rails. In terms of 
Sterling at that time the prices were equivalent to 74d; 10}d, 
more or less; with the American at 1s 3d. Development on 
these lines was not, however, continued. 

On the same page of the same catalogue we find, also, 
extra-cheap railways with a stated gauge of 1 fin (30mm) 
which meant—as to clear space between insides of rail-heads— 
Iin (28mm). The particular peculiarity of these was that 
they seemed to be exactly like the Bing set shown in Figure 
159. We know already that from time to time Bing and 
Carette collaborated and that Carette’s selections were en- 
riched by Bing’s. In the Bing catalogues of the period there is 
no indication of gauge in respect of these things, though 
otherwise that was always furnished. We have known, from 
childhood, just such a train running on the regular Gauge o, 
only the bodies being smaller. Bing and Carette made trains of 
similar length and identical circles of rails. That poses two 
questions; firstly, who built these sets? Secondly, was it Bing 
who, deviating from Carette’s practice, made them in Gauge 
o also? If that were not enough; in a slightly older Bub 
catalogue we find very cheap trains, just like Bing’s, but 
without any indication as to gauge. not only were the engines, 
vehicles and signals similar, but there were also stations like 
the Carette one shown in Figure 378, which does not show any 
other equipment for comparison. Such are some of the puzzles 
that bedevil the history of model and toy manufacture. 

Further, as early as 1902 we find a small gauge of 28mm 
which was evidently developed far enough for Carette to 
supply in it points, crossings, and curved rails of varying radii. 
Even the selection of vehicles was varied. As well as those 
shown in Figure 159, there were from Carette and Bub short 
four-wheeled carriages with open end-platforms, and from the 
first-named also a rather longer variety, described as 
“American passenger cars”, and now shown in Figure 467. In 
this drawing, too, the locomotive is so far Americanised as to 
possess a pilot—a cowcatcher—though the drawing shows this 
in combination with side buffers. The ten-piece circle to go 
with the train had a diameter of 32}in (83cm). With an engine 
equipped for forward running only, the price was 3-80 Marks; 
with a reversible engine, it came to 4:25 Marks (say three- 
and-tenpence or four-and-threepence in terms of shillings-and- 
pence-Sterling of the period. 

In the Carette catalogue of 1902, these extra-cheap trains 
were already cancelled according to the engravings showing 
current articles offered. Does that mean, one wonders, that the 
tenuous collaboration of Carette and Bing was at an end, and 
that the later hostility between the two firms had hatched ? 

In the next Carette catalogue known to us, the 1911 edition, 
this 28/30mm gauge appeared only in tramway sets. There 
was a double-tracked oval whereon two single tramcars, 


Fig. 468 


clockwork-driven, careered in opposite directions. There was 
also a second little tram, with a trailer which it chased round 
and round a four-piece circle on 28mm gauge. 


Bing’s first double-oo 


This 28mm gauge, measured from rail-centres, we find in a 
Bing catalogue of 1908, with what it described at the time as a 


Fig. 469 


“cheap, substantial train”, now shown in Figure 468. Engine, 
tender and carriages were reduced versions of the smallest 
Gauge o types of the time, and in both structure and quality 
of colour-lithography were just as good as these. The clock- 
work engine would run only forwards. Unusually, the track 
circle was composed of an odd number of lengths; that was 
five. Apparently Bing used for these frames the same vehicles 
as on his “‘carpet trains’’, for those also had flanged wheels and 
were built up from two pieces of stamped tinplate each, the 
outer centres, treads and flanges forming one part. Only from 
1912 were these railways described in the catalogues as Gauge 
00, so one may not presume that Schoenner had these in mind 
when describing the 255mm gauge as ‘‘0o00”. The wheels 
and sleepers were made of stamped tinplate, finished bright, 
and the rails had a smaller section than usual, one which 
really would have done much better for Gauge o than the 
section used for that. The vehicles shown in the 1912 catalogue 
suggested the standard design of the period for such things and 
seem to have had the same bodies as those made for the 
smallest Gauge o trains. They appear to have had the com- 
mon length of 10cm. 

In the 1908 catalogue there is a clockwork double-decker 
tram in 28mm gauge, which from 1912 on we find with 
electric propulsion also. With the latter came too a single-deck 
car with a trailer.! That last was something to be seen all over 
Europe and in many other parts of the globe. Both sorts in this 
small gauge were propelled by permanent-magnet motors, fed 
by 2-4 Volt batteries. In spite of their primitive construction as 
to the chassis, the cars, finished in red and cream, and 6łin 
(16cm) long over bodies, were pretty things. They behaved 
very well (from personal experience) with a common dry- 
battery and a simple resistance used just for regulating speed. 
As to accessories, a very simple form of turntable could be 
supplied. As far as we know, no points were made for them. 

Cheap clockwork train-sets in this 28mm gauge we have 


1 Though the double-decked tram-car was to be seen in such 
various cities as Aberdeen and Hong-Kong, it was little-known in 
Continental Europe. Copenhagen and Barcelona both had a jolly 
type, half-open. 
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Spur 00 = 26 mm Spurweite Liliputbahnen » MARKLIN ss Spur 00 = 26 mm Spurweite 


“Extra kleines Uhrwerk, Lokomotiven und Personen-Wagen 2 achsig in feiner Chromolithographie, Güterwagen in feiner Handlackierung. 
: Gutes Uhrwerk mit Regulierung, nur vorwärtsfahrend mit Haltevorrichtung. 


980/13/2 
Güterzug 
mit 2 Wagen 
(1713/00 und 1716/00) . 
Schienenoval, 
Zuglänge 38,5 cm 


7.75 
\ 930/2 7.25 
Personenzug mit 2 Wagen (1701/00 und 1702/00), Schienenoval, Zuglinge 38,5 cm 


930/15/3 975 
Güterzug mit 3 Wagen, Schienenachter CO , Zuglänge 47,5 cm 


930 8.25 1701/00 — 80 
" Lokomotive mit Tender, nur vorwärtsfahrend Personenwagen, rotbraun Packwagen, braun, Chromo- Gaswagen,graumit 2 Gas- 


mit Abstellvorrichtung, 20 cm lang oder grün, Chromolitho- 


graphie, 8,5 cm lang 


Fig. 470 


encountered in German shops as late as the nineteen-thirties. 
The last firm to make them was Ottmar Beckh of Nuremberg. 


Marklin’s Liliput 
Faced by these extra-cheap narrow-gauge things from 


Nuremberg, the old House of Märklin found itself compelled 
to market something similar, and took reduction-of-gauge one 
step further. (Not quite the word, maybe! ““Inwards’” is more 
correct!) This came in 1908, with a gauge of 26mm, and the 
definition Liliputbahnen. That gauge was at the same time 
officially described as ‘‘oo”’. That is how the absurd con- 
fusion arose in respect of this definition of gauge and scale. 
(May the Translator remark that later, Liliputbahn came to 
mean a miniature, rather than a model railway ? Lilliput, with 
two Ls, was the name Jonathan Swift invented for his imagin- 
ary kingdom of very little people who were at war with the 
very little Empire of Blefescu, at the time the former first 
captured, then nurtured, then prosecuted the Man-Mountain 
who was Lemuel Gulliver, castaway mariner and ship’s sur- 
geon.) 

To resume our happy discourse; Märklin started off these 
small railways in a catalogue of 1927 with the following words: 
“Whether it be that trains in Gauges o and 1 are too 
expensive, or be it that old bugbear of limited space; in either 
event the little table-railway will do!’’ Now the first condition was 
undoubtedly compulsive. As to the panacea offered, Bing had 
already put such things on the market. All the same, these 
little railways could not provide a substitute for those in 
Gauges o and I, whatever some people might say. 

Practice was just as careful as one might expect under the 
Märklin tradition, but the appearance of the engines and 
vehicles was truly primitive (Figure 470). From this phase too 
we find, and for the first time, goods vehicles made for 
something less than Gauge o. Then at the beginning of World 
War I, the passenger carriages began to appear in light grey, 
with the Geneva Cross, as ambulance cars. These had no 
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lithographie, 8,5 cm lang 


1716/00 — 45 


Offener Güterwagen, braun 
hendlackiert, 85 cm lang 


1715/00 
Stammholzwagen mit Baum- 


stämmen beladen, hand- 
lackiert, 8,5 cm lang 


kesseln, handlackiert 
8,5 cm lang 


internal arrangements.! The engine had a small permanent- 
magnet motor for very low-tension current, installed in the 
course of time, though, as the figure shows, a very small 
clockwork mechanism was the original form. These very small 
trains were not repeated after 1918, and the fact that later 
they were brought out again with only clockwork propulsion is 
merely a chronological curiosity, for in the meantime Märklin 
had moved into Gauge HO. After 1932 they vanished entirely 
from the catalogues. There were no points, so variations as to 
layouts were extremely limited. Further, one must remark 
their appearance compared poorly with the more progressive 
trains being produced by Bing in the new 16:5mm gauge. 


First 16-5mm gauge 

We have just anticipated that heading. All the things hitherto 
noticed, in gauges less than Gauge o, were offered as cheap 
play-trains, and in that humble category they remained. The 
small-gauge revolution, which was to lead to an almost com- 
plete twilight, in commercial modelling, of Gauges, o and 1, 
had quite different origins. Long years after, though of course 
when he still was with us, W. J. Bassett-Lowke wrote: ‘‘It was 
in the year 1923, over twenty-six years ago, that ‘oo’ Gauge 
first made its appearance in this country. It was an idea 
conceived by Mr. W. J. Bassett-Lowke and the late Mr. Henry 
Greenly, of the possibility of having a complete miniature 
railway that could be adequately displayed on an ordinary 
small dining-room table and to be less expensive than any 
other gauge in use at that time. The gauge decided upon was 
approximately half the size of the then most popular ‘o’ 
Gauge, i.e. fin or 165mm, which has since been adopted as 
the standard in this country for ‘oo’ Gauge. 

1 On British railways at that time, a grey ambulance train meant 
that it was a Naval one. A very little boy, about 1915, waved to a 
battered Marine in such a carriage, and was waved-at-back. The 
train was of clerestoried Great Western stock; the engine a London 


and South Western T 9; the place, southern Wiltshire. The Army’s 
ambulance trains were brown or greenish-khaki. 


Fig. 471 


“Designs and samples of this new gauge were made in 
Northampton, and as it was not possible to produce the article 
in England at the time, the first models were made by the 
famous ‘Bing-Werke’ at Nuremberg. Their introduction to 
the British market, by Bassett-Lowke, Ltd, was a landmark in 
the progress of model railways. The first table railway con- 
sisted of a tank locomotive, fitted with a powerful clockwork 
motor, two passenger coaches, a brake van and sixteen rails to 
make an oval track 3ft 6in by 2ft. The price, complete, was 5s 
6d!...can you believe it, in these days? There were also 


more comprehensive sets available, consisting of points, half 


straights, signals, telegraph poles, stations, engine sheds, tun- 
nels, etc. The following year a similar set was brought out with 
electric drive, working from a 4-6 volt battery or accumulator, 
and which was, of course, at a relatively higher price.’”? 


For these Gauge oo railways the agreed scale was one of 


4mm to one foot (English) equal to one-seventy-sixth. That was 
to stimulate lively discussion later, as we intend to show. 

Of a new sort were the embanked tracks. As far back as 
1910, Bing was making a sort of stamped embankment which 
supported standard lengths of white-tinplate rail, each with 
three sleepers. But with these new table-railways each length 
of rail, sleepers and ballasting (z.e. embankment) was stamped 
out of a single piece of tinplate, nicely lithographed in colour; 
indeed a new version of the old pressed-plate tracks. Of course, 
electrical contact was arranged by centre-rail, suitably in- 
sulated. Whichever the form of traction, both the small clock- 
work and the small electric motors were real masterpieces on 
the part of the Nuremberg toy-industry. 

These table railways were very successful in the British Isles, 
and Bassett-Lowke marketed them well in British style (see 
Figure 471). Locomotives and vehicles were lithographed in 
the colours of the new British railway companies (the prior 
advent of the London and North Western in this line has been 
noted already). For the Central European market, the coaches 
were given a finish similar to that of the usual standard Bing 
type. For the North American market (though it is hard to 
imagine an American 2-4-0 tank-engine) the indispensable 
pilot was added. But even in Germany, the table-railway 
seems not to have had such success as it enjoyed in England, 

1 The Translator first encountered such a clockwork train, though 
he neither bought it nor induced anyone else to do so, in a Guildford 
toyshop in that same year of 1923. Engine and carriages were in 


good London and North Western colours, though that company was 
gone. It had been quick work! 


IS—CSAEL IT s 


and in both areas at that time, with Gauge o still flourishing, 
customers found it too small and toylike. (As to Young 
America of the period; if there were limitations on its costliness, 
at least let it be big!— Translator.) 


Bub furthers the table-railway 


In Germany particularly, these little table-railways were what 
England at that time called “penny-bazaar-lines’’. (Fifty years 
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Nr. 315/3 Zug =: vorwärtslaufend, Triebwagen, 2 Personenwagen, 
8 gebogene Schienen, Karton 36 x12 cm 
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Nr. 32/4 Zug mit verschiedenen Zubehör- 
teilen, Karton 36x30 cm. . RM. 6.85 


Nr.341/4 Zug mit verschiedenen Zubehör- 
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Nr.343/5 Zug mit verschiedenen Zubahör- 
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Nr. 926,1 Signal mit Nr. 0263 Telegraphen- Nr. 8026/2/4 Bogenlampe, 4 Volt, 12cm Nr. 928,6 Signalglocke, 7 
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after, the latter’s expression for some things is ‘‘supermarket- 
stuff?!) Bub, moving in upon the Bing heritage, could not 
get away from this aspect and did little to make the Tischbahn 
any better, at-any-rate in technical improvement. At first, 
things were made and purveyed with the help of Bing’s 
tooling. For those shown in Bub’s catalogue of 1925 had 
exactly the same look as those in Bing’s catalogue. To be sure, 
the little engines now had acquired tenders, but otherwise 
there was no change. The only sort of mechanical progress was 
in the fact that now the engines were, in clockwork, reversible. 
Judging by the catalogue Bub products seem to have been 
confined to clockwork propulsion. 

Only in the middle nineteen-thirties did these railways go 
right over to electric propulsion. British-style outlines were 
now styled-Reichsbahn. Figure 472 shows a complete catalogue 
page illustrating the new “KB Elektro-Sonderklasse’ (“Karl 
Bub’s Electric Specials”). Even the accessories had been 
brought up to date, as in such things as train-indicators, lit-up 
gates, platform barriers and improved block-posts. The signal- 
box and station buildings shown are still clearly of Bing 
standard types, or made with Bing tools, but there is a different 
sort of lithographed finish. These “K.B. Specials” were still 
made in the old sort of lithographed plate. 

The 0-4-0 locomotive with a streamlined casing was 
undoubtedly decadent when considered beside an earlier 
Atlantic-type engine in Reichsbahn style. There were no 
eight-wheeled carriages for Gauge oo table railways in Bub’s 
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pre-war After World War II, Bub purveyed for 
American Flyer electric trains in 22:5mm gauge, but these 
won no real public response. Towards the end, the firm came 
back somewhat ruefully to HO Gauge without having made 
any general improvements in quality, in the meantime. 


programme, 


Foreign copyists 


It was not long before the prototype of the Bing Table- 
Railways fetched foreign disciples. In France, as early as 1925, 
JEP brought out mignon-trains, the locomotives being both 
clockwork and with electrical propulsion. In the firm’s 
catalogues the gauge was given as 18mm, though the old 
method of measurement was used—rail-head to rail-head— 
and between the inside profiles it was in fact 16°-5mm. The 
scale was somewhat larger than Bing’s. The vehicles could run 
on Bing track for, indeed, the JEP outfit was designed for 
third-rail contact. But, with an eye to that difference in scale, 
the trains’ lines did not match. Construction was very much 
the same, for it was in lithographed tinplate. The French 
track, however, was not in the form of a stamped embank- 
ment. Instead, it had ordinary tinplate rails mounted on very 
deep sleepers (likewise of tinplate). Still the JEP trains ran on 
domestic electricity supplies through a lamp-resistance. 

The first JEP train of this kind is illustrated in Figure 473. 
Like Bing’s, it had a 2-4-0 tank engine, but the driving axles of 
these ran in outside bearings and frames, to allow more room 
for the de motor. Direct supply of alternating current from the 
house-mains necessitated the mounting of relays in the engine 
for remotely-controlled reversal, which was progress from 
Bing. The engine was 43in (11cm) long. Carriages were of that 
useful “‘standard” type, finished in an imitation of upright 
panels and/or groove-and-tongue boarding in varnished teak.! 
As well as the coaches there was an appropriate luggage van. 

Soon after the train mentioned above, there appeared a 
ı-B-ı electric locomotive with overhead contact, the first 
example of such in this very small gauge or comparable ones. 

To finish this survey of JEP’s earliest essays in Gauge 00 

1 This was, of course, for many years the Wagons-Lits style, but it 
was used for many other carriages. It abounded in Scandinavia and 
in the Peninsula. The Translator saw a handsome D-Wagen, thus 
finished, and owned by Jugo-Slavia, in Munich in 1927. The CP in 


Portugal still had such carriages—on two gauges at that—around 
Oporto in 1971. 


we show in Figure 474 a 4-4-0 express engine hauling bogie 
eight-wheelers. This illustration shows the switchboard with 
lamp resistance, as well as more passive accessories. 

In 1933, JEP gave up these Mignon features. Demand was 
too small. The firm did not go in for Gauge HO until 1950. 

In Spain there was a long-delayed after-effect in the work of 
Paya, whose firm even in the “thirties copied German 
prototypes fairly exactly, but offered only a clockwork loco- 
motive. Paya trains of this sort went on into the nineteen- 
fifties, practically unchanged, and during the lapse of time there 
appeared a streamlined locomotive and new, long cars. 


TRIX—a new name 


Why not make this heading Trix’s Tricks? The pun is one of 
the high forms of literary joking, which doubtless is why it went 
out with the Victorians. Such things apart: Bing’s decline left 
various craftsmen at-large, and several of these founded the 
TRIX establishment. Bassett-Lowke moved-in at this stage 
and persuaded them to continue the production of Bing’s 
table-railways. This took place in the spring of 1935, and 
tradition was simply thrown overboard. The technique was 
new; fitting was new; electrical connections were new, and 
new materials were used too. Instead of those stamped tinplate 
embankments there was now a sort of roadbed made of black 
plastic compound, holding the rails. The three-rail system with 
centre-rail contact was indeed perpetuated, but since the three 
rails—still of bright tinplate—were all insulated by the base, 
the layout now had two possible circuits. On the engine there 
were shoes for current pickup from either side—that is from 
the running rails—while there was of course continuous con- 
tact with the middle raiı. The wheels were insulated, one from 
another on each side. That was a Trick if you like, and a very 
clever one, too! For the middle rail provided the common 
pole. Three rails! Two or three available circuits! TRIX! 

If one switched over in rear of the feed, on whatever circuit, 
a regulating resistance came into operation. Current supply 
then went over to that rail with which the second train’s 
pick-up shoe was engaged. Thus it was possible for two 
trains to be run independently of one another, at various 
speeds and in contrary directions. Since the wheels, made of 
fragile insulating material, had, at that stage in development, 
to be unusually broad, the flanges were correspondingly large. 

The brightly finished rails on smooth black beds did not 
look very realistic, but they made for a much steadier and 
more substantial road than did the old tinplate rails. When 
making the layout, one pushed the lengths together. Spring 
clips then engaged, providing at once firm joints and electric 
contacts, without recourse to the former prongs passing into 
the hollow heads of the opposing rails. A circle of twelve 
lengths had a diameter of 28$in (72cm). 


TRIX rolling-stock 


For scale, Bassett-Lowke reckoned, using a gauge of 16-5mm, 
on 3°5mm to one foot (that was half the scale of Gauge o) or 
1/87, which TRIX rounded-off as 1/go. 
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Tenderlok 20/54 


Schnellzugslok, neuester-Blektrotyp 20 55 


Fig. 475 


Another novelty was the equipment of all stock with auto- 
matic couplings. Basically the arrangement consisted of an 
angular central buffer in conjunction with a sloping hook 
which the opposing link or loop mounted until it dropped into 
place. The action was reciprocal, so the opposing vehicles 
engaged anyway. The arrangement was soon improved further 
by a remotely-controlled apparatus for uncoupling through a 
striker. 

Bodies of the locomotives were—for the first time in 
Germany—composed of die-castings, and their motors ran on 
14 Volt ac. From the start, locomotive equipment included a 
cylindrical reversing switch, remotely controlled, and further 
operated by over-tension transmitted to the circuit by a push- 
button provided on the transformer. 

The first three locomotive types comprised a four-wheeled 
engine to steam outline, a corresponding tank engine, both in 
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Fig. 476 


Reichsbahn style, and an electric locomotive with dummy 
pantographs on top (Figure 475). Wheels were diecast with an 
appearance of spokes, but were in fact solid. 

Vehicles were, apart from the insulated-composition wheels, 
entirely of lithographed tinplate in traditional form, which 
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Fig. 477 


made possible the use of various liveries and lettering. Four- 
wheeled vehicles were made in two different lengths. The 
were based on the British 
10-ton wagon dimensions. The larger, a centimetre longer, 


shorter, only gin (7-5mm) long, 
had the same underframes and axle arrangements as the 


Fig. 479 


smallest passenger coaches, which had flat sides unbroken by 
vestibules and with the windows blank (Figure 476). Similarly 
constructed, but with the windows cut out, were the corridor 
carriages shown in Figure 477, themselves only 74in (18cm) 
long. 

While the first locomotives were indeed toylike, there fol- 
lowed in 1937 a decently-scaled representation of a 
Reichsbahn Series O3 Pacific (Figure 478). This is note- 
worthy, not only because it gave the first commercially- 
produced likeness of the Walschaert-Heusinger gear in so small 
a gauge as 165mm, but further because it had an arrange- 
ment for remotely-controlled uncoupling. Thus it could couple 
and uncouple on any portion of the layout. At the same time 
as this engine there came a reproduction of a German State 
diesel motor-coach (Figure 479). Its outward appearance was, 
to be sure, somewhat marred by the fact that it incorporated 
the same motor as that used with the four-wheeled locomotives 
previously described, which entailed driving wheels visibly too 
big, with a cut-out in the body to allow for the armature 
shafts. 

To go with the imposing Pacific, TRIX made more impos- 
ing main-line passenger vehicles, 8$in (22cm) over the bodies. 
Van, coach, Mitropa diner and Wagons-Lits sleeper are shown 
in Figure 480. This step towards the production of true-to- 
scale vehicles extended to four-wheel carriages also, which at 
4łin (12cm) were not only longer, but in their colour- 
lithography on tinplate were much more realistic. Some 
indeed were rather brightly coloured. The series included a 
standard passenger coach with entry by open platforms. (The 
type still abounded in Central Europe, from Scandinavia to 
the Balkans.) 

Figure 477 shows some of the buildings made to go with 
TRIX trains. A further novelty was the expanding signalbox, 
composed of units with either momentary- or constant-contact 
levers, which units could be combined at will. 

TRIX railways, with all these new features, very notably 
their solid track formation, which had not the serious disad- 
vantage of frequent derailment which was such a feature of the 


old Bing lines and others, enjoyed increasing success in spite of 


their somewhat unrealistic aspect. ‘They marked, indeed, a 
revolutionary development which was to lead, simultaneously, 
to a long desired economy in space coupled with rolling-stock 
which grew more and more true to reality. As remarked, 
it—and the railway itself—had been defective in that respect, 
however practical. 


The British TRIX-TWIN trains 


Bassett-Lowke, of course, made a contract with TRIX in 
Nuremberg for the making and supply of British models, 
which appeared under the title of TRIX-TWIN on the British 
market about 1935. 

The working parts, as in the propulsive agents, were the 
same as in the German examples, but the engine bodies were 
of British sort and in the colours of the LNER and the LMS. 
Apart from the simple four-wheelers there was a 4-4-0 engine, 
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Fig. 483 


the upper portions of which suggested the famous Midland 
three-cylinder-compound type, though as to coupled wheel- 
base and the diameter of coupled wheels, one was rather 
reminded of little 0-4-4 tank engines in the Isle of Wight, or 
between Wick and Lybster in the extreme north of Great 
Britain (Figure 481). The vehicles resembled those in the 
German selection, but bore British colours and inscriptions. 
TRIX-TWIN’S high-spot was realised in two sorts of 


Fig. 484 
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Pacific, whereof one was modelled on the LMS “Princess” 
class, which as a prototype we have noticed already, and the 
other on the Gresley Pacific of the LNER. As with the 
German Pacific, the coupled wheels were solid, having only 
an appearance of spokes, though this was very skilfully done. 
Appropriate passenger carriages followed the German lines 
while being painted in the styles of the two northern British 
lines, having a length of 8$in (22cm). 

As a parallel to the German Diesel railcars from TRIX, 
Southern Railway suburban electric trains were taken up by 
Bassett-Lowke, made and marketed as three-car sets.! The lid 
of the box in which such sets were marketed bore the coloured 
likeness of an official Southern Railway poster, giving a good 
example of the excellent liaison between the commercial 
modellers and the railway companies in Great Britain at that 
time. It had been going on for a long time indeed, since 
Bassett-Lowke’s earlier days. LMS-style coach; Figure 483. 

Basically different from the German TRIX lines and acces- 
sories was Bassett-Lowke’s “Many Ways”? set of standard 
building components, shown in Figure 484. They were simply 
and even austerly designed, but they could be fitted together 
in all sorts of forms, to produce anything from a minor country 
station to a large terminal, likewise goods depot or locomotive 
shed. All were in what was then modern style, ranging from 
that of the London Underground lines to that of the Southern 
Electric suburban lines. All were equipped for electric lighting, 
as might have been expected. 

Further accessories included bridgework and culverts of 
various sorts including ramps on an incline of 1 in 30. Finally, 
be it added, Trix made also some engines and carriages 
specially for the French market. 


Marklin’s impact on the table-railway world 

In the Märklin catalogue of 1935-6, there was this proud 
announcement: “‘After long discussion and experiment, and 
full of consideration for wishes expressed to us in the past few 
years, for a small-gauge electric railway, we can now an- 
nounce their fulfilment. The Märklin miniature electric table- 
railway is here!” The firm owed a good deal to former 
spadework by Bing and Bing’s successors, as in the stamped- 
tinplate roadbed with rails which, by now, were of massive 
section. The traditional three-rail system was retained, and by 
that same Märklin tradition the rails were much more robust 
than Bing’s. Instead of the old spike-into-hollow arrangement, 
there were fish-joints in the form of U-section plates alter- 
nately fixed to the feet of the rails, while the middle conductor 
rails had spring clips to complete the circuit. 

Locomotive bodies were now made-up from die-castings, 
but the vehicles continued to be built-up in the usual tinplate. 
Both engines and vehicles were exact reductions of the simpler 
models in Gauge 0 on the 1/85 scale. Still Marklin could not 
get away from the toy-ideal. The earliest selection included 
only four-wheeled engines to steam outlines, without side-rods, 


1 So in fact they were, as built by the London and South Western 
and the Southern Railway after it, for more than a decade. 
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Elektrische Lokomotiven Spur 00 


00 == 16,5 mm 


: R700 
_ Lokomotive mit Tender 
Spur 00, Handschaltung, eingebaute 
elektr, Stirnlampe, mattschwarz 
Länge mit Tender 20 cm 
Für den Anschluß erforderlich 
bei Wechselstrom: 
Transformator X 
bei Gleichstrom; Umformer B 
Spannung angeben; siehe S.14 0.26 


R 700 LNER 8.50 
Lokomotive mit Tender 
wie oben, grün, mit Aufschrift LNER auf Tender 


R700 LMS 8.50 
Lokomotive mit Tender 
wie oben, braun, mit Aufschrift LMS auf Tender 


SLR 700 
Lokomotive mit Tender 
Spur 00, Stramlinienform, Hand 
schaltung, eingebaute elektrische 
Stirnlampe, mattschwarz 
Länge mit Tender 22cm 


SLR 700 10,— 


Änschluß-Garnituren wie bei R 700 
SLR 700 LMS: Lokomotive mit Tender, wie oben, braun, mit Aufschrift LMS auf Tender m. 
SLR 700 LNER: F von s» pogÜ® n » LNER » s» He 
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HR 700 22.50 


Lokomotive mit Tender 
Spur 00, Gachsig, mit 4achsigem Tender, Handschaltung, eingebaute elektrische Stirnlampe, 
Heusinger-Steuerung, mattschwarz. Lange mit Tender 27 cm 


Für den Anschluß erforderlich: bei Wechselstrom: Transformator Z s : 
bei beleuchtetem Zug: panuung angeben; 


bei Gleichstrom: Transformator B j Siehe Seite 14 u, 26 
HR 700 LMS: Lokomotive mit Tender, wie oben, braun, mit Aufschrift LMS auf Tender 25. ~ 
HR 700 LNER: » E BEM „m LNER » on 25.— 
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and one £llok, both in Reichsbahn style, a four-wheeled 
carriage with open platforms, an eight-wheeled corridor coach 
made in five varieties, and four sorts of goods vehicle. All these 
were in production for a long time, and are illustrated in 
Figures 485 and 486. All vehicles had a form of claw-coupler, 
self-operating when they engaged but needing to be discon- 
nected by hand. Even that arrangement was not of a high 
order; one of the vehicles, had to be lifted at the same time. 
There was a new form of construction in the electric motors. 
There were two opposing field-magnets, and by means of a 
levered switch on the locomotive the current could be passed 
through one or other of these, thus changing polarity so that 
the armature-shaft turned in one or the other direction. In 
place of the external lever on the locomotive there could be a 
rectifier set built in, which, together with another mounted in 
conjunction with the transformer, could effect remote reversal 
very simply and easily. Thus using rectified, t.e. direct current, 
Märklin made shunt-relays superfluous. As had been found 
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Elektrische Lokomotiven Spur 00 


Spurweite 00 = 16,5 mm 


RS 700 
Lokomotive 
Spur 09, Vollbahn-Typ, Hand- 
schaltung, eingebaute Hs 
Stirnlampe, grün. 13,5 cm lang 


Für den Anschluß erforderlich: 


bei Wechselstrom: 
Transformator X 
bei Gleichstrom: Umförmer B 


Spannung angeben 
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HS 700 
Lokomotive 
Spur 00,Vollbahn-Typ,5achsig, 
Handschaltung, eingebaute 
elektrische Stirnlampe, grün. 
Länge 16,5 cm 
Für den Anschluß erforderlich; 
bei Wechselstrom: 
Transformator Z 
bei beleuchtetem Zug A 
bei Gleichstrom : UmformerB 
Spaunung angeben 
siehe Seite 14 u. 26 


HS 700 22.50 


Schnelltriebwagen Spur 00 


TWE 700 
Schnelltriebwagen 
Spur00, 4achsig, auf Drehgestellen, 
Handschaltung, elektrisch beleuch- 
tet, durchbrochene Fenster mit 
Zeilonscheiben. Rot mit 
elfenbein, 20 cm lang 


TWE 700 B 
Schnelitriebwagen 


Spur 00, Ausführung wie 
TWE 700, blau 


TWE 700R 
Schnelltriebwagen 


Spur 00, Ausführung wie TWE 700 
und mit Stromabnehmer, rot 


TWE 700 B 10,— 


Für den Anschluß erforderlich: 


bei Wechselstrom: 
Transformator X 


bei Gleichstrom: Umformer B 
Spannung angeben; 
siehe Seite 14 
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Lieferungen der Fabrik unmittelbar an Private finden nicht statt 
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earlier, the rectifier sets were not sufficiently safe in action and 
there was provided, further to the so-called ‘700 Switch” 
the control panel, a relay-switch—the new “800 Switch” 
and the old form did not reappear after World War II. 

As had been promised at its introduction, the selection grew 
with the years, and quickly too. In 1936 Märklin followed the 
fashion of streamlining with a small four-wheeled 
“Commodore Vanderbilt”, still very toylike, for indeed what 
could be more ridiculous, save in the glorious imagination of a 
child, than a streamlined o—4—0 locomotive? At once came a 
fast-railcar type in three varieties, one of which carriedadummy 
pantograph for contact. These are shown in Figure 485. 

In 1938 Märklin turned from the pure toy style to the 
realistic—to a more genuine modelling, such as we know 
today—for in that year appeared a German State Pacific of 
Series o I, carrying a simplified likeness of Walschaert/ 
Heusinger gear, and also a ı-C-ı electric locomotive to 
represent the most modern German practice of the time while 
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Personenwagen Gepäckwagen 
Zachsig, grün, mit durchbrochenen 2achsig, Sa mit Sehiebettire, 

Fenstern, 11,5 cm lang ~ 11,5 em lang 
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341 2. 342 2.— 
$ Personenwagen Speisewagen 
4achsig, grün, durchbrochene Fenster mit 4achsig, Mitropa-Farbe, durchbrocheneFenster 
Zellonscheiben, 17,5 cm lang mit Zellonscheiben, 17,5 cm lang 
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343 2— 344 2.50 
Schlafwagen Gepäckwagen, 4achsig, mit Schiebetüren, 
4achsig, Mitropa-Farbe, durchbrochene Fenster grün, 17,5 cm lang 
mit Zellonscheiben, 17,5 cm lang 344B 3.50 


Gepäckwagen, beleuchtet und mit Licht- 
abnahme für Zugbeleuchtung 
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363 1.30 
Kippwagen Planewagen 
Kippkasten nach 2 Seiten Plane und Spannbogen 
entleerbar, mit Sperr- abnehmbar, 8,5 cm lang 


vorrichtung, 8,5 cm lang 


365 — 80 366 2— 

Offener Güterwagen Kranwagen 
braun, 8,5 cm lang drehbarer Ausleger mit 
Winde, aluminiumfarbig, 

8,5cm lang 


371 1.20 374 1.60 
Offener Güterwagen Kesselwagen 
mit Bremserhaus, mit Bremserhaus, gelb, 


braun, 9,5 cm lang 9,5 cm lang 


382 % 388 1,— 
Bananenwagen Bierwagen 
gelb, 8,5 cm lang weiß, 8,5 cm lang 


Fig. 488 


Güterwagen Spur 00 


372 1.20 


Rungenwagen 


Bremserhaus, braun, 
9,5 em lang 
372 G 1.40 
Rungenwagen 
wie 372, mit Stammholz 
beladen 


mit 
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364 —.80 
Niederbordwagen 
braun, 8,5 cm lang 


381 1. 


Bedeckter Güterwagen 


braun, 8,5 cm lang 


389 1.— 
Viehwagen 
durchbrochene Seiten- 
wände, grün, 8,5 cm lang 


391 1.80 392 2.80 
Niederbordwagen Rungenwagen 
Aachsig, rotbraun, 17,5 cm lang 4achsig, mit Bremserhauschen, 17,5 cm lang 
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dropping one of the driving axles.! This is also shown in Figure 
485. The Märklin passenger- and goods-stock are both shown 
in Figure 486. 

The change in nomenclature, Gauge 00 to Gauge HO, 
really got going after World War II. 


Parky winds from England 


British modellers, who built for themselves while living in 
closer quarters than those of previous generations, had little 
space for proper layouts in Gauge o. These discovered the new 
possibilities of what had been called the table-railway. Edward 
Beal went into print about it several times, and his “West 
Midland Railway’ became famous in the nineteen-thirties. E. 
F. Carter and John H. Ahern, through both their writings and 
their remarkable layouts, did much to further the small-gauge 
railway which yet was true-to-scale.? 

Stewart-Reidpath, and after them, J. S. Beeson and 
Hambling, came into please and to supply the wishes of such 
perfectionists for beautiful components, and from the middle 
nineteen-twenties were producing a remarkable assortment of 
these. The scale was chosen at 3:5mm to one foot which suited 
the gauge better than Bing’s 4mm. With individual mixtures 
or equations of metric and English-inch measures there were 
little but uncomfortable differences. For the new scale these 
firms produced the definition HO which of course meant 
“half-o’” for the simple reason that 3:5cm was half 7mm. It 
was arithmetically reasonable. 

But as several firms combined in making finished models, 
the basic Bing scale remained, maybe because it allowed 
rather more space for electric motors, or because their designs 
were regarded in advance as developments of the Bing 
Tischbahnen. These were indeed given the definition 00, as 
opposed to HO. 

The first true-to-scale models, produced in small numbers, 
achieved quickly a high place owing to their realism. For their 
propulsion permanent-magnet motors were generally used. 
For one thing, they were lighter things to incorporate in small 
engine-bodies. Secondly, as we have seen already, supply from 
batteries had been highly developed at a much earlier stage in 
larger gauges and scales. Further, these motors running on 
direct current needed no reversing relays, so a simple change 
of poles was sufficient to cause reversal of the motor, easily and 
nicely. 

There was a logical choice of prototypes with inside cylin- 
ders and gear. In order to produce these models at accessible 
prices for most people who wanted them, and in very large 
numbers in order to be viable, free-lance designs were made, 

1 Electric locomotives arranged ı-C-ı were quite familiar in 
the nineteen-twenties. The Translator recalls a German type of 1924 
and a Swedish one, more recent; both with side-rod drive. 

2 One should recall that dedicated amateur Charles Wynn, who 
tried what was not yet known as “HO” and then essayed in scale 
as far back as 1923, anticipating “‘fine-scale’’ too. Edward Beal’s 
“West Midland’ had no connection with a shocking constituent of 
the Great Western! 


3 The 7mm scale indeed enlarged 4ft 84in to 5ft in Gauge o. It 
was near-enough, whether whole, or halved. as in HO. 
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these being made plausible by variable liveries and lettering, 
suggesting the four great British railways. 

From Bonds, for example, early in the nineteen-thirties, 
there came two tank engines with identical bodies but with 
variable wheel arrangements and shapes of chimney, dome, 
safety-valves and so-forth; respectively 0-6-2 and 0-4-4. 
Figure 487 shows the latter, to Southern Railway address. 
The prices for these were were of course higher than for Bing 
table-railway equipment. Both of Bonds’ engines retailed at 
forty-five shillings, (that would be £225 today), for which, a 
few years before, one could have bought a complete Bing 
table-railway with all reasonable accessories.” 

Bonds’ corridor carriages were noteworthy in that there was 
no shortening of the body compared with that of the 
prototype. They did indeed demand a larger radius to the 
curves, but that was no particular disadvantage where the line 
was laid-out by the owner. 

Walkers and Holtzapffel—taking another example from 
that time—marketed not only free-lance models, such as 
tender- and tank-engines with the 0-6-0 arrangement, but 
also close reproductions of engines from the former London 
and South Western Railway, such as the Drummond four- 
cylinder 4-6-0 locomotive shown in Figure 488. This was a 
really splendid likeness. ‘The prototype’s Walschaert gear was 
mostly hidden by the low platforms and broad splashers, but 
there were the valve rods to the piston valves which in these 
unique locomotives were above platform-level in the original 
form, maintained in spite of rebuilding. Even a ten-coupled 
tank-engine—0-10-0— was offered. It was based on the great 
o-10-0 three-cylinder-simple tank engine which the Great 
Eastern had built as a demonstration (successful as it hap- 
pened, though the engine as such was useless) against a 
projected, rival, electric suburban railway. In price, these 
true-to-scale models ranged from six guineas for the goods 

1 The Southern company had many tank engines of both types, 
known to the Translator from early boyhood. One recognises in the 
figure something like a South Western M 7, but is reminded of those 
fish which Portuguese fishmongers in the market blow-up, by a sort 
of kiss-of-life, to make them look fatter! 

2 Great Britain went off the Gold Standard in the crisis year of 
1931. 

3 These were the true ‘‘Paddleboxes’’, as first rebuilt under 


London and South Western ownership. Later still, the Southern 
Railway raised the platforms and the big splashers disappeared. 
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engine to 20 guineas for the 4-6-0.! In Germany nobody had 
as yet ventured to pay such a lot of money for a “superior 
toy”, ready-made. 

A distinguishing mark in these limited series, and of the 
British model-railway scene in general, was the growing 
favour in which older prototypes were coming to be held, and at 
the expense of the modern. Large-scale mass-production for 
the British market in 1939 was almost confined to TRIX. The 
“Hornby-Dublo’”, with a* streamlined London and North 
Eastern Pacific in blue and simulated teak carriages, was also 
pre-war, and after the war Hornby went over entirely to the 
small gauge 00, which was then taken up also by such makers 
as Tri-Ang and Graham-Farish. 


“American kits and scales” 


When the first Bing table-railways arrived in the United 
States there immediately appeared perfectionists who pur- 
posed such an improvement of the idea that they would be 
able to produce something really superior in the American 
style and idiom. This was the way they began. First they 
obtained from England certain components, a few of which 
could be adapted for American purposes. American model- 
railway people began to press for the supply of such things 
from native firms. So various American undertakings such as 
Mantua, Varney, Walthers, Lobaugh and Scale Kraft, some 
of which flourish to this day, moved in, and they did not 
confine their manufactures to simple components, but put 
these together to form building kits, as Bassett-Lowke had 
done before. The Americans did this sort of thing, in the 
model-railway and other model business, on quite a grand 
scale. For these assembly sets, which were beginning to be 
called ‘‘kits’’ (the word coming from a British soldier’s per- 
sonal equipment carried in a kit-bag) there was a very con- 
siderable demand, and for them all sorts of materials were 
considered suitable. Not only stamped and pierced tinplate 
were used for the bodies of vehicles; brass and cast-lead, wood, 
and towards the end die-castings of one sort and another were 
all pressed into service. Sometimes the finish of the supposedly- 
done parts still left much to be desired, and so did the 
exactitude—or otherwise—of the components as to scale. 
Consequently there was often much to be done with file and 

1 At that time it came to £6 6s and £21, which, translated to 
decimals, meant in the former case, £6°30. The Translator still likes 
to deal in Guineas (£1'05) just as, when a student in Munich, he 


reckoned in Thalers which were nice big coins seven of which would 
buy a 20 Mark note with a Mark to spare for a couple of beers! 
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abrasive tools before they were presentable and ready for 
assembly. Their price, too, was very variable, for their appear- 
ance coincided with the Wall Street crash of 1929. 

With the advance of small gauges in the United States, Alan 
Lake Rice had much to do. This man was Professor of German 
Language at Ursinus College, Pennsylvania, and can be right- 
fully acclaimed as the pioneer, in America, of very small 
railways that were yet true to scale. Under the anagrammatic 
pseudonym Eric La Nal he went for the setting of absolute 
standards of scale relative to gauge. The Americans, like the 
British, had decided that the established scale of 4mm to one 
foot was too much for a rail-gauge of 16-5mm, and turned, 
therefore, to the 3:5mm scale. But certain modellers took a 
different road. They stuck to the old scale while increasing the 
rail-gauge to 19mm. By his many publications, wherein he 
originated some hefty disputes with British modellers, La Nal 
achieved agreement among American makers that with a scale 
of 3:5mm and on a gauge of 16-5mm, the correct definition 
was HO, while with 4mm scale and 19mm gauge the latter 
was 00, which was not to be confused with the older British 00, 
as we have already indicated. 

With the kits, and the clarification of scale, there began the 
small-gauge advance, which had much in common with the 
comparable movement in Great Britain. 


Beginning of American small-gauge lines 

Several of the American kit-makers, like their British counter- 
parts, took the short step towards the making of fully equipped 
working models and to market them as “ready to run” in 
small series. (The horrible abbreviation rtr. was used).! One of 
the first undertakings to go in for this sort of thing was Conover 
Miniature Railroads which quickly came out with a beautiful 
2-10-2. This was a masterly replica of Class S on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and was obviously a locomotive 
for epicures. For the majority, not being able to afford such a 
splendid giant, which could negotiate only very long-radius 
curves, there was produced the very nice 4-4-0 passenger 
engine shown in Figure 489. It certainly passed with the British 
free-lance designs previously mentioned. 

The big-marketing of small-gauge railways— “for 
everybody’’—was taken up by two firms in 1938. One was 
Knapp, which therewith climbed back into the model railway 
business. At first Knapp had the idea of making trains on the 
scale called “E” promoted by Paul H. Egolf, another of the 
early American pioneers of small-gauge model railways. As a 
fanatic of scale, and also with the intention of dispelling 
among the English-speaking peoples what was an absurd 
mix-up as to scales, Egolf had gone for a gauge of 3in 
(159mm) and a one-eighth-in scale as to feet, which meant 
3°2mm, and that was much approved-of by many perfection- 
ists. All the same, Louis Hertz persuaded Knapp to stick to the 
considerably wider Gauge HO. Although Knapp could not 

! The adjective is the Translator’s. For surely “rtr” might mean 
anything from “retrograde” to something quite nasty! The models 
deserved better than either. 


Note: Directional Remote Control on Trains HO-103, HO-104 and HO-105 will not operate on D.C. where a reducer 
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104 Train set consists of: 1 HO-112 N. Y. C. Huds: 
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Complete HO 
Passenger coaches; 12 843” 


Fig. 491 


alter machine tools which he had already installed, he brought 
out his models as HO on an actual gauge of 16:5mm. This 
compromise of scale was so successful that scarcely a customer 
noticed ! 

Knapp’s 4-8-2 locomotive (Figure 490), together with its 
complementary cars which were true-to-scale eight-wheelers, 
reached a goal far in advance of tinplate ambitions. (‘‘Tin- 
plate,’ as an adjective from Göppingen, Northampton or 
Nuremberg, meant just that, but in North America the expres- 
sion, which embraced the noun “‘tinplater’’, meant the most 
part of regular production, and, in the latter case, the sort of 
person who was quite content with that. (No snide implication 
is intended! Author and Translator have their old treasures 
and accept the term.) Knapp’s engine had a body made from 
brass castings and his cars had bodies of aluminium castings. 
Wheels and bogie frames were from brass castings—and so 
much for ‘‘tinplate’. But there! It was an American defi- 
nition! 

Knapp came with his railways at the wrong time. Before 
World War II had involved the United States, he had packed- 


in type (4-6-4) Locomotive and Tender, 14” long: 
Realistic Bakelite Roadbed (makes 100” 


1 HO-121 Baggage and Mail Car; 2 HO-122 
diametet) ; Track Terminal and Control Box. 


HO-104 TRAIN SET . . $24.95 
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it-in. But it should be remembered that Knapp was the first 
maker of small-gauge trains and their equipment to produce a 
controller which incorporated switch-gear and transformer in 
the same unit. 

American Flyer had more success than Knapp when the 
former firm came out, in the same year, with a railway i 
Gauge HO. American Flyer’s first prototype was the New 
York Central 4-6-4—Hudson—which had been made already 
in Gauge o, as we have seen from previous examples. This 
engine is shown in Figure 491, together with the cars simultan- 
eously produced. More progressively than Knapp, Gilbert 
brought out what was styled in characteristic American fash- 
ion the “New Line”, which name was to differentiate it from 
Gauge 0 equipment, using die-castings in the building-up of 
the engine body. The coupled wheels had Bakelite centres and 
metal tyres. The tender wheels—one side insulated from the 
other—were of brass and served as current-collectors on the 
two-rail system. This was the first time that such a line had 
been commercially produced and offered in the smaller 
gauges. According to the catalogue, these locomotives could 
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run at a scale speed of 306kph, or ıgomph, which was an 
absurd velocity. This may have impressed the lay-public—it 
had an appeal to ignorant vulgarity—but it is the sort of thing 
that persists to this day, with certain modern models, to the 
distress of serious model-railwayists. The locomotive ran on 
alternating current, and remote control could be carried 
out neither with direct current nor with the European 25 cycle 
system. 

The cars shown in the illustration were also made-up, as to 
their bodies, from die-castings. Their couplings engaged on 
contact. 

The rails were laid on Bakelite strips, having the ties 
stamped or moulded on these, and a circle of twelve lengths 
had a diameter of 2ft 8in (81cm). For accessories there was a 
small country station, together with a signalbox (American 
tower), a bridge, a tunnel and a colour-light signal worked 
through rail contact. 

While Knapp fully attended to the demand for 
constructional—or rather assembly—kits, offering both engines 
and cars in this form, Gilbert produced assemblable cars only. 
There was an interesting comparison to be made in price. 
Knapp’s 4-8-2 cost $15 while Gilbert’s Hudson was $14. 

World War II obliged Gilbert to pack-up production of the 
first complete American railway in small gauge. Production 
was not resumed until the ’fifties, and finally ceased in 1964.1 


Lionel’s “deviationist” gauge 
Lionel went in for small-gauge work a year later than Knapp 
and Gilbert. Deviation from those who backed the American 
oo scale while using a 19mm gauge was clearly marked in the 
Lionel catalogue by a quotation from Raymond F. Yates’ 
book Making and Operating Model Railroads: ‘‘Experts have 
found that properly constructed Gauge oo chassis are ten 
times more reliable than Gauge HO types.” The only loco- 
motive offered was once again a New York Central Hudson: 
“From its Big Brother it differs only in size”, said the 
catalogue, making a repetition of what practically amounted 
to Figure 318 superfluous. In Gauge oo too there was 
complete reproduction of the Baker valve gear, and certainly 
the engine was built like its “Big Brother”. It could be had for 
either two-rail or third-rail current supply. Further the tender 
could be supplied either with or without a built-in whistle 
arrangement. There were variants which had been simplified 
in one way or another, and consequently were offered at a 
lower price. Prices were certainly high compared with 
Gilbert’s and Knapp’s engines. The most expensive, which 
included that concealed but very audible whistle in the tender, 
and was made for two-rail operation, cost $34:75, and even 
the cheapest (third-rail contact and no whistle) came to $20. 
Goods vehicles were limited to four freight-cars including a 
caboose. These too were to be had for either two-rail or 
1 To American Youth, trains were going out. Millions of boys had 
never been in one. They had begun to think of a train as something 


a-mile-long, carrying unknown freight, that occasionally held up the 
family automobile at a grade crossing. 
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third-rail systems, either finished or in the form of assemblable 
kits. Rails were on Bakelite strips with the ties stamped-on in 
relief. 

Lionel too was obliged to cease production of trains during 
World War II, and when it was over the Gauge 00 models were 
were not revived. 


Here is the dead-end, fast and strong! 
We can no farther go along 


We are at the end of our journey through the world of old 
model railways. It has lasted for nearly half a century and we 
have seen from our little window how, in that long time, 
simple toys, engines without rails, and the trains of our youth, 
fulfilled themselves as such, developing later on so grand a 
scale that they captivated grown people as a form of represen- 
tational art. 

We hope that our journey through the past of the model 
railway, which may, have fetched many laughs at one stage or 
another, has also shown how much we owe to the early 
toymakers, as to the pioneers of true modelling, which could, 
and did, became a most interesting art form. That has cer- 
tainly happened with the close of World War II, though it 
was happening long before. But, art apart, the model railway 
can show the way to technical advance in real practice. To 
take an English example alone, the “Post Office Tube” in 
London is nothing more or less than an automatic model 
railway made sufficiently large to convey mail about an 
enormous city, from one terminal point to another. Highly 
advanced model railways showed the way, back in the 
nineteen-thirties, and those were as far ahead of the old 
tinplate toys as are, today, things like the Tokaido Line (the 
new one!) in Japan, or an automatically-worked marshalling 
yard for freight, from Stephenson’s Rocket. 

But such development, in this new stage of history, is 
material for another book. We face our buffer-stop. We must 
not over-run! 


Appendix A 


MARKS, AND SHORT BIOGRAPHIES, OF 
MANUFACTURERS UP TO 1939 


A. GERMANY 


BETS 


Founded about 1920 by Dipl. Engineer August 
Bets at Kochersgraben 12, Jena. An advertise- 
ment in Zeitschrift für die Spielwarenindustrie (the 
trade paper of German toymakers) of May 1, 1920, 
announced the appearance of an illustrated 
price-list. The firm was still in production in 1923. 
Till now, only the train shown in Figure 208 is 
known. 


BING 


In Nuremberg, in 1863, the brothers Ignaz and 
Adolf Bing founded a firm (Bing Brothers) for 
selling toys and household appliances. To ren- 
der themselves independent of suppliers, who 
did not always purvey things of the highest 
quality, and in order to contribute to the great 
Bavarian Provincial Trade, Industry and Art 
Exhibition planned for 1882, to which no retailer 
would be admitted, the brothers began in 1879 


the establishment of their own works at 34 
Köhnstrasse, near the Marienvorstadt Tunnel in 
Nuremberg. In two years it was in production, 
employing a hundred people on full time, plus 120 
who took piece-work home. The name of the firm 
was now established as Nürnberger 
Spielwarenfabrik Gebrüder Bing (Bing Brothers’ 
Nuremberg Toy Factory). In that Bavarian exhib- 
ition, Bing had the largest stand of alltoymakers, 
and went straight into trains. 

At the beginning of the 'nineties, further 
finishing shops were opened at 16, Untere 
Baustrasse, at 15 Glockenhofstrasse and at 17 
Hinterm Bahnof (delightful address!— 
Translator). Another factory at Grünhain 
in Saxony made enamelled vessels and other 
househole utensils. On January 1, 1895 the 
firm was made into a limited company under the 
title of Nürnberger Metall—und Lackierwarenfabrik 
vorm. Gebr. Bing A.G. (Nuremberg Metal- and 


Enamel-ware Works, formerly Bing Brothers, 
Limited). Managing Director of this was Ignaz 
Bing. In the firm’s supplementary catalogue of 
1908 we find the claim: ‘Greatest Toy-Factory in 
the World’ with the information that it employed 
3,000 persons. That number was up to some 5,000 
by 1914. 

World War | cracked the viability of the firm 
whose works latterly, like all of the kind, were im- 
pressed to furthering the war-effort. Ignaz Bing, 
co-founder of the business, died on March 24, 
1918, being then 79 years old.'! From 1919 the 
undertaking was to be known as Bing-Werke 
A.G. (Bing, Limited) under the direction of 
Stephen Bing, son of one of the brothers. 

With the aim of recovering, as quickly as pos- 
sible after that war, old business connections 
throughout the world, a subsidiary company was 
prudently formed in 1917, in Nuremberg, 
and entitled Continentale Vertriebs-Centrale 
Concentra A.G. (Continental Distribution- 
Centres, Concentra Limited, is perhaps areason- 
able translation; it was a masterpiece of unin- 
formative nomenclature!) Anyway, after the end 
of hostilities, this firm opened a “Fair Palace” in 
Peterstrasse, Leipzig. Beside the regular Bing 
products, Concentra handled an unusually rich 
assortment of articles, scarcely to be 
enumerated. A notice in Deutsche 
Spielwarenzeitung of February 1, 1927 stated that 
the hitherto exclusive directorate of Bing Werke 
A.G., Stephen Bing and Justin Schwarz, had 
been as such dissolved, and that Walter Liertz 
had been admitted as third governing director. 

On June 1, 1928, a new office building was 
inaugurated in Regensburger Strasse. That 
year’s turnover came to twenty-seven-million 
Marks (about £1,350,000 at that time). But the 
great Wall Street crash in New York, in 1929, had 
severe consequences for the Concentra, which 
the undertaking, with its many subsidiaries, had 
to face. They had difficulties in payment, for 
which the sponsoring firm had to accept respon- 
sibility. In the then political situation no bank felt 
like any sort of a bridgeing loan, and so it came, 
on August 24, 1932, to a compulsory 
Receivership. Stephen Bing was turned off the 
Board. The position was relieved on December 
10, 1934. With the help of trustees acting for the 
industrial area of Bavaria, likewise a guarantee 
from a Bank Consortium, it became possible to 
provide funds for the resumption of work, so that 
on November 1, 1934 the reconstruction of the 
firm could be begun. Its paid-up capital of ten 
million Marks was now reduced to one hundred 
thousand. The making of mechanical toys was 
given up. The existing stock was bought by 
Commercial Councillors Falk and Kraus, and 
they, with Horn, formerly Managing Director of 
Bing Werke A.G., took it over in order to collect 


and start up a general assortment of the wares of 
various Nuremberg mechanical-toy firms, and to 
supply foreign customers. Soon came, instead of 
Kraus, Commercial Councillor Huck, who was 
boss of the firm of Karl Bub. That firm had 
already taken part of the Bing Works equipment 
for the making of model trains and railway equip- 
ment, and at last took over the Bing holding com- 
pany. Fleischmann acquired the model-ships 
department. 


1 Not too soon! The brothers Bing had given much delight 
to boys who were later required to kill each other horribly.— 


KBN KB 
BUB 


This firm was founded in 1851 by Karl Bub, who 
made lacquered tinplate toys both with and with- 
out clockwork. In the eighteen-eighties its offices 
were to be found in Tetzelgasse, Nuremberg, and 
later it moved to No. 48, Gostenhofer 
Haupstrasse. During World War Il, the works 
suffered complete destruction by bombing, but 
were provisionally re-erected at No. 9, 
Elsnerstrasse. Owing to new planning of the city, 
in 1964 the firm was obliged to transfer to 153 
Wallensteinstrasse. 

It was about 1905 that the firm took up clock- 
work trains on rails, and these became more and 
more the principal product. Indeed, electric 
trains had appeared before 1914. Likewise, in col- 
laboration with Bing, Heinz Huck (then head of 
the Bub firm) took over part of Bing’s equipment 
for railways, which is the reason why there 
arrived on the market a series of identical articles 
bearing the marks of either firm. Even Bing’s 
table railways were brought out with only slight 
differences. 

Because, at the end of World War I, British 
Customs and Excise imposed considerable 
duties on such imports Huck got together with 
the neighbour firm of Tipp in Nuremberg to open 
a branch factory in Aylesbury, and this carried- 
on until World War II.? 

After 1945 the firm of Bub came out with an 
entirely new programme of electric railways in S- 
gauge (22mm), which did not succeed in gaining 
a foothold against the rapid spread of Gauge HO. 
The consequences were heavy losses and a 
tragic end for the head of the firm. The latter's 
heirs thereafter limited themselves to the pro- 
duction of cheap train-sets in Gauge 0, then es- 
sayed tinplate goods in HO, and finally gave-up 


BUB 
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trains altogether. The firm definitely closed its 
doors some two years ago. 


2 From 1920 one recalls boyhood delight at the sudden 
reappearance of lovely Nuremberg things no more expensive 
than certain wartime trash; also, from the bitterest years, of 
World War Il, hearing without bitterness the song: / komm 
back again, mit mein leetle brown bag! 


CARETTE 


ae 


This firm owed its existence to a chance 
acquaintanceship between the prosperous hop- 
merchant of Nuremberg, having the appropriate 
name of Hopf, with the Parisian photographer 
Carette. Out of this grew a close personal friend- 
snip between the two families. Georges Carette, 
son of the photographer, came to Nuremberg, to 
become almost an adoptive son of the Hopfs. 
Georges Carette was an ingenious sort of boy, 
who found a splendid opening with the expand- 
ing mechanical-toy industry in the Nuremberg of 
the ‘eighties. His foster-father put up the capital 
for a toy factory, which in 1886 was opened in 
Nuremberg, at 5 Schillerstrasse, under the name 
of George Carette & Cie (note that it was neither 
Georges nor Georg!) Since the sleeping partner, 
Hopf, had connections with the Brothers Bing, 
Carette had to acknowledge these among his 
backers. But in time Carette was able to go his 
own way, and between his firm and the Bings’ 
there grew up some lively competition. 

Carette was one of the first makers of electric 
models, one of which he showed at the Columbia 
Exposition in the United States in 1893. 

About 1897-98, Paul Josephstal became a 
partner in the firm. He aimed at the export trade 
and went into collaboration with Bassett-Lowke, 
this lasting until the outbreak of World War |. 

Georges Carette married a Nuremberg girl, 
one of the famous brewing family of Lederer,’ 
and thereby was accepted by the city’s business- 
élite. Since the French Government had given 
him the status of Conseiller du Commerce 
Exterieur de France, he could be socially reckoned 
with a Royal Bavarian Kommerzienrath. Was it 
because of, or in spite of, his connection with the 
brewing trade that he never made a beer-van ? Be 
it as it were, his stationary models included a 
complete brewery equipment in conjunction with 
his steam engines! 

Throughout his life, Carette remained a French 
citizen. This, and the help he gave to other 
French people in Germany, on the outbreak of 
war in 1914, got him into trouble with German 
authority. With his family he went back, through 
Switzerland, to France, where in the Paris neigh- 
bourhood, in the nineteen-twenties, he died. For 
some time he was in consultation with Bassett- 
Lowke, whose Northampton firm had for long 
done business with Nuremberg, latterly with 
Bing, in the production of lithographed tinplate 
equipment. After Carette’s enforced departure, 
his partner Josephstal kept the firm going. 
But Josephstal himself was called up to the 
German equivalent of the OER, as a Temp- 
orary-Captain, and the firm cametoan end in 1917. 


1 Two casks of Lederer beer had formed the first goods 
consignment on the Nuremberg-Fürth Railway, Germany's 
first public line. 
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DISTLER 


The Metallwarenfabrik Johann Distler KG was 
founded in Nuremberg in the eighteen-nineties. 
The original premises were at No. 7, 
Leonhardstrasse, later 7 Dammstrasse. As late 
as 1961 the firm made clockwork and electric 
trains of the simplest sort in Gauge 0. It was 
finally taken over by Ernst Voelck of the Trix 
undertaking. 


DOLL 


The firm of Doll & Cie was founded on December 
14, 1898 by Peter Doll, a tinman, and J. Sond- 
heim, a salesman, with twelve workmen. They 
went at first for the manufacture of the simplest 
sorts of steam engine and such working models 
as these could drive. On January 1, 1911, Max 
Bein came in as a third partner. About 1927, when 
Bing was in difficulties, Doll took over the Bings’ 
chief engineer, Reichel, and produced Gauge 0 
trains, first with steam locomotives and later with 
electric traction. The first Doll factory in 
Nuremberg was established at No. 13, Kirchweg 
in 1913. In 1928 there was established a new fac- 
tory connected with the old one, and in 1930, 150 
hands were employed. To avoid dispossessions 
under the National Socialist Government, the 
firm was taken over by Fleischmann in the 
nineteen-thirties, but it continued to work under 
the old name. In 1938, railway subjects were 
dropped. 


FALK 


The founder of the firm of J. Falk had been one of 
Carette’s travellers, but the year of establishment 
is unknown. About 1898 the offices were at 2/3 
Hadermühle, Nuremberg, and round-about 1913 
they were at 19, Solgestrasse. From the fact that 
in the Falk catalogues of these and later times, 
one sees the same blocks and figure-numbers 
set against the portrayed steam engines, working 
models of other sorts, and steam locomotives as 
in earlier Schoenner catalogues, one may infer 
hat Falk had taken over the Schoenner manufac- 
tory. As far as railways were concerned, Falk 
limited activities at first to steam locomotives of 
the ‘‘Stork-legs’”’ type, which were being made 
without change up to the beginning of the 
nineteen-twenties. Falk also introduced a metal 
constructional toy akin to Meccano. In face of 
being expropriated the firm of Falk was, about 
1935, sold out to Schaller, principal of the firm of 
E. Planck. 


FISCHER 


All that we know of the firm of H. Fischer & Co., 
of Nuremberg, is that about the turn of 1931-2 it 
marketed a cheap (one Mark) clockwork engine 
with two wagons and a circle of rails. 


FLEISCHMANN 


The firm of Fleischmann Brothers (Gebrüder 
Fleischmann) was founded in Nuremberg, in 1887 
by the engraver and model-maker Johannes 
Fleischmann. In 1902 its office was at 21/23 
Bielinggstrasse. 

The firm's first speciality was in magnetic 
floating toys and in tinplate ships. Through its 
take-over of the firm of Staudt in 1928, it came to 
make other sorts of mechanical toys. Then when 
it had further taken-over Doll, the firm came into 
the province of railways, but only made them on 
its own after World War Il. First there were lines 
in Gauge 0, using the two-rail electric system 
acquired with Doll's interest. This was arranged 
for direct current in 1948, and from 1953 onwards 
these gave place to Gauge HO lines, which had 
been taken up in the previous years. These were 
the first in Germany to conform to new inter- 
national standards. 


GESELLSCHAFT FUR PRASISIONS- 
LEHRMITTEL m.b.H. 
(Precision Educational 
Company, Limited.) 


Instrument 


This firm was founded in Frankfort-on-Main in 
1913, with the object of making, down to the smal- 
lest details, correct engineering models which 
were superior to the best in mechanical toymak- 
ing. As a start there were made six steam loco- 
motives, on a rising scale of nines to produce 
what were called ideal gauges, namely 9mm, 
18mm, 27mm, 36mm, 45mm and 54mm. These 
were exhibited in the autumn of 1913 in a 
Frankfort toyshop and—under test as one would 
say nowadays— were voted "top" by the under- 
sixteen visitors. The outbreak of World War | 
nipped in the bud the company's very promising 
plans, and its products remained the six original 
engines, which had been completed by the father 
of Dr. Walter Strauss, who himself was to 
become a famous railway author. (One of these 
locomotives, a very beautifully-built mogul in 
Gauge 2, with five flue-tubes in the boiler anda 
fully operative Walschaert-Heusinger set of 
valve gear, now happily belongs to the Author.) 


GUNTERMANN 


The firm of S. Güntermann was already in the 
Nuremberg Directory of 1880, and established at 
32, Tetzelgasse. About 1898 it moved to 27/29 
Rosenthal and in 1902 to No. 3, Outer Cramer- 
Klettstrasse, where it still was in 1930. After the 
death of the founder, Mrs. Güntermann married 
Adolf Weigel, who took on the business. Weigel 
died in 1919, and from that end let us remember 
that the founder of the firm was the pioneer of the 
Nuremberg tinplate clockwork-toy manufac- 
turers. After Weigel’s death the firm went into 
the hands of his widow and her two sons. 


HAFFNER 


The firm of Konrad Haffner is shown in the 
Nuremberg Directory as having its business at69 
Bartholomäusstrasse. In this directory it offered 


toy railways. 


“Math. Hess” was one of the oldest of all the 
Nuremberg toymakers for this firm was already 
founded by 1826. From an old-Nuremberg com- 
mercial record we learn that Hess was one of the 
very first firms to have produced: “toy railways 
made of clean pressed steel, of solid construc- 
tion, at modest prices. These trains, which were 
supplied in sizes ranging from the smallest to the 
largest, were at first without any motive power. 
Later the engines were equipped with small 
clockwork.” In 1870 the business was in 
Beugasse, Nuremberg. In 1877 it was at 1, 
Bingseng, and lastly, from the ‘nineties on- 
wards, at 5, Fabrikstrasse, where new works were 
built. 

In 1866 the firm went, at the death of the foun- 
der, to his son John Leonard Hess, and took his 
name. J. L. Hess died in 1934. 

Even more than through the trains, in which 
Hess was a pioneer, also in putting them on rails, 
the firm distinguished itself in the making of 
other mechanical toys. Best known was a motor- 
car with the most auspicious proprietary name of 
Hessmobil, which in the Author's recollection 
was the first tinplate car to be propelled through 
reduction gears by a whirling flywheel. (Really, 
these were most lifelike! One properly cranked 
them up, and after a decent interval, as with real 
motors of that time, they stalled, and had to be 
cranked-up again!—Translator.) 


HESS 


ISSMAYER 


Johann Andreas Issmayer, whose father Johann 
Enanuel Issmayer was making pressed-metal 
toys back in the eighteen-thirties, served his time 
in his father’s factory, then went out as ajourney- 
man, and subsequently came back to his father’s 
business. In 1861 he founded his own, under the 
title Joh. And. Issmayer, with a factory, at 20, 
Peterstrasse, Nuremberg. To begin with, he was 
occupied with children’s cooking equipment 
such as saucepans, tin soldiers, magnetic 
floating toys, and even zinc immortelles. |ssmayer 
was the first of the Nuremberg group to make 
working tinplate figures. 

In the eighteen-seventies, it seems, he made 
his first trains to run on rails, driven by clock- 
work, with which his work was to become world- 
wide. In 1894 the firm was employing about 150 
hands, and was producing a catalogue richly 
illustrated by lithographs. 

When the founder died in 1922, at the ripe age 
of 90, the firm was taken over by his son-in-law, 
J. Georg Weissgerber. He, in his turn, dying in 
1926, was succeeded by his son August 
Weissgerber. The last entry we have found in the 
Nuremberg Commercial Directory is one of 1932. 


KEIM 


The firm of Keim and Co., metal-workers and toy- 
makers, cannot be traced to its foundation year, 
but during the turn of 1937-8 it took over that of 
Kraus according to Nazi disestablishment of 
Jewish-owned business. After World War Il, it 
continued a modest production of lithographed- 
tinplate clockwork trains in Gauge 0. In 1960, the 
making of toys ceased. 


KLEIN 


The firm of Conrad Klein appears as far back as 
1886 in the Nuremberg Commercial Directory, 
with its address at 1/3 Mohrengasse. In an adver- 
tisement in the same publication, the firm 
described itself as a manufacturer of electric ap- 
paratus and toys, mentioning railways as a 
speciality. From 1913 onwards, the name van- 
ished from the Directory. 


KRAUS 


The firm of J. Kraus and Co. was established in 
1910 by Joseph Kraus, at 108 Austrasse, 
Nuremberg. From the first syllable of the per- 
sonal names of his mother Fanny Kraus and his 
Aunt Dora, the founder produced the proprie- 
tary name of Fandor. The firm at once embarked 
on, and specialised in, clockwork trains, and 
soon after in electric ones, in Gauges 0 and 1. 
Until 1930, or thereabouts, the firm manufactured 
chiefly for export, but then also for home- 
consumption mainly through department stores. 
Through relations in the United States there was 
established in America the sibling firm of Dorfan 
(note the reversal of the ladies’ initial syllables!) 
which enjoyed some limited business. By Nazi 
compulsion, aimed at “non-Aryan’ firms, the 
founder left the firm and emigrated to the United 
States. During 1937-8, as already noted, the 
German business was taken over by Keim and 
Company. With the outbreak of war in 1939, the 
factory ceased production, and, in the course 
of war, it was destroyed. 


LEHMANN 


This firm of Ernst Paul Lehmann, founded in 
Brandenburg on the Havel. in 1881, was at first 
little concerned with the railway side of the 
industry. It specialised in metal boxes, and then 
in mechanical toys propelled by fiywheel, includ- 
ing all sorts of motor-cars. But among such 
things we must notice a tinplate observation car 
for mountain railways, inscribed Schauinsland. 
(Lest it be thought that that were the name of a 
German county, be it added that its rather ver- 
bose literal translation is: ‘‘Look-out-into-the- 
country’’.) Another car was arranged to operate 
on a built-up circular track arranged on the 
Scherl gyroscopic mono-rail system. In 1921 the 
establishment employed 800 hands. In that year 


the younger cousin of the founder, Johann 
Richter, came in as a partner, bringing with him 
many ideas and inventions and rich foreign ex- 
perience. Ernst Paul Lehmann died in 1934, and 
Johann Richter continued the firm in his place 
and with his traditions. After the end of World 
War Il, production was resumed under difficul- 
ties, subject to Russian restrictions, but in 1949 
the Brandenburg factory was sequestrated, with- 
out compensation. 

Johann Richter retreated to Nuremberg, and, 
himself by now a sexagenarian, was able with his 
sons to open a small business at No. 5, 
Rosenaustrasse. In 1956 he died, but his two 
sons furthered the business successfully, so 
much so that in 1959 a second, considerably larger 
factory had to be taken at No. 4, Saganerstrasse, 
whither, on January 1, 1970, the business head- 
quarters moved. In 1967 the firm had on the mar- 
ket an entirely new narrow-gauge railway. The 
actual gauge being 45mm, the rolling-stock is 
imposing. Under the insignia LGB it has made a 
remarkable sensation. 


MARKLIN 


In 1840 Theodor Friedrich Wilhelm Marklin, a tin- 
man, came to Göppingen and by 1856 he had ach- 
ieved the citizenship of the time and was a crafts- 
man in his own right. In 1859 he was making 
dolls’ cooking vessels, and his wife Karoline 
hawked them, thus becoming one of the first 
female commercial travellers, ranging South 
Germany and Switzerland. But in 1866, he died 
from injuries in an accident. His widow carried 
on the business until two of their sons were 
grown up, and able to undertake it as Märklin 
Brothers, in 1880. At the Leipzig Trade Fair of 
1891, Märklins showed for the first time a proper 
clockwork railway which could be extended 
through further rail-components, and thus 
passed a milestone in commercial model rail- 
roading. Such was its success that in 1895 new 
and much larger premises became necessary, in 
Marketstrasse, Göppingen. But five years later, 
the firm had not enough room there, and estab- 
lished in Stuttgarterstrasse a new large building 
with 6,000 square metres of floor space, the 
nucleus of the present outfit. 

Expansion of the firm was further to be ex- 
pected. Emil Fiz from Plochingen came into it as 
a partner, he having joined the company which, 
from January 1, 1892, was known as Märklin 
Brothers and Company. The long, long illness of 
Eugen Marklin, one of the two partner-brothers, 
led, on May 1, 1908, to the inclusion of a further 
partner, who was Richard Safft. In 1911 the old 
shops received an imposing rebuilding on six 
storeys. When World War | broke out, the num- 
ber of workmen had risen to 600. During that war, 
Marklin was awarded, as a trustee of enemy 
property, the German rights of Hornby’s 
Meccano constructional sets. 

Emil Fiz died in 1922. The business was turned 
into a limited company, and then, in 1926, this 
man’s son-in-law, Max Scheerer, became one of 
the company’s directors. Already, in 1923, Fritz 
Marklin had come into the paternal business. He 
had been in the United States for some years and 
had there enjoyed the opportunity of watching 
the progress of mass-production. By 1929 the 
payroll was over 900. In 1935, Eugen Märklin 
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retired after fifty years, and was supplanted by 
his son Fritz. 

Just as it had been in World War I, in the 
second one, the firm was compelled to go overto 
the manufacture of munitions. In 1945 Richard 
Safft died, and a year later his son, Herbert Safft, 
Dipl. Ing., became Managing Director in his 
stead." At the beginning of April, 1961, there 
passed with Fritz Märklin the last ofthe founding 
family in the firm. In the years between, the staff 
had risen to more than two thousand, so the 
House of Märklin could reasonably claim to be 
the largest independent undertaking in the 
industry. 

1 The German degree of Dipl. Ing. might be reasonably 


equated to ‘'Chartered Engineer". It does not mean 
“Diplomatic Engineer'' as some joker had it! 


PLANCK 


The firm of Ernst Planck, makers of optical and 
mechanical apparatus, was founded in 
Nuremberg in 1866. It made ‘‘magic-lanterns'"’— 
as we would now say projectors, just as we call 
gramophones record-players—and it also made 
model steam engines. Steam locomotives ap- 
peared in its advertisements in 1894, but it is 
entirely possible that these had been made hith- 
erto. Atthe great Bavarian Trades Exhibition of 
1882, already mentioned in re Bing, Planck had 
produced an electric railway which attracted 
much attention and was the first thing of its kind 
to appear in German toymaking. In 1894, Planck 
was employing 120 persons. By 1899 the firm’s 
capacity came to 150,000 magic-lanterns, 80,000 
steam engines, locomotives and ships, likewise 
10,000 electro-physics apparatus, in which the firm 
specialised (i.e. Rumkorff Coils, radiometers, 
Geisler tubes, illuminated glass birds in bulbs 
and suchlike eye-catchers, beloved of Victorian 
opticians). 

At the turn of the century, Planck began to 
make, as well as steam locomotives, cars and ac- 
cessories, and then clockwork locomotives. But 
after World War I, and until 1928, there were 
produced only a limited number of steam loco- 
motives of the stork-legs type, and without 
vehicles, although the accessories-programme 
was enlarged. In the nineteen-thirties, the firm 
got into financial difficulties, and was then taken 
over by the brothers Hans and Fritz Schaller. 
These built, at 40 Hofederstrasse, extensions to 
the existing factory, and turned their principal at- 
tention to home cinematograph projectors, 
which had become the successors of the old 
magic-lanterns. 


REHSE 


The small firm of H. Rehse in Leipzig was the 
only German one which produced castings for 
the home construction of model steam engines 
including locomotives. Their products were not 
comparable to those of British firms making the 
same sort of thing, but the firm was going some 
years before the outbreak of World War |, and as 
late as 1937 it produced its thirteenth catalogue, 
richly illustrated. 
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The firm of Jean’Schoenner, Mechanische-optische 
Fabrik was founded at Nuremberg in 1875. The 
founder, Jean Schoenner, had served his time 
under Sigmund Schuckert, who became a part- 
ner of Siemens in electrical engineering. Schoen- 
ner widened his experience as a journeyman en- 
gineer, travelling abroad. In 1880 the firm was 
established in the Gostenhof district of 
Nuremberg, at 6-7 Dammstrasse. The business 
began with “three skilled assistants, likewise a 
painter on glass.” The last-mentioned prepared 
coloured slides for the magic-lanterns, and 
things advanced so rapidly that after a year the 
firm had acquired a 6hp steam engine to drive the 
machine-shop equipment. In 1887 this was joined 
by a 50hp engine. But in 1891 the greater part of 
the works was devastated by fire. It was quickly 
rebuilt, with the most modern equipment of the 
time. 

Right in the first year, Schoenner had made 
steam engines of one sort and another. From an 
output of 478 in that first year, production had 
risen to 57,534 in 1888. When the three-hundred- 
thousandth was turned out, a splendid banquet 
was held on April 9, 1892, for all the works’ 
people and for invited guests. The payroll at that 
time embraced 250 persons. 

Schoenner’s oldest train that we have found 
appears in an advertisement of 1887, that shown 
in Figure 12. The last entry, that we know, in the 
Nuremberg Directory, dates from 1904. Unfortun- 
ately the collection consulted was incomplete. 
But there is no entry for 1913. As we have seen, 
there are grounds for believing that by that time 
Falk had taken over the Schoenner works. 


TRIX 


Having separated from the old Bing firm, 
Stephen Bing went into partnership, about 1927, 
with Oppenheimer and Erlanger with a small 
undertaking in Nuremberg, entitled Andrew 
Förtner, late J. Haffner (Andreas Fortner, J. Haff- 
ners Nachfolger), which firm had originally made 
lead- and tin-soldiers; later tinplate toys for very 
small children. Headquarters of the firm were in 
the street called Barenschanze. As a designer 
there came, likewise from Bing, Oswald Fischer. 
First there appeared the structural toys today 
known under the name of Trix. At the instance of 
Bassett-Lowke, who had been busy with Bing 
before this firm ceased, over the first table- 
railways in 16'5mm gauge, a new sort of table- 
railway was promoted under the title ‘Trix 
Express", and in 1935 it made its first appearance 
at the Leipzig Spring Fair. About the same time 
there appeared the business- or trade-name 
TRIX United Toy-factories of Andrew Pförtner, 
late J. Haffner (TRIX Vereinigte Spielwaren- 
fabriken Andreas Fortner, J. Haffners Nachfolger). 
Under Nazi compulsion the firm was bought in 
1938 by Ernst Voelk, and continued as TRIX 
Vereinigte Spielwarenfabriken Ernst Voelk K.G.' 
The Dispossessed went to Enaland, where 
Bassett-Lowke had a monopoly of Trix railways, 
and there they were able to construct a new firm, 
Trix Limited, at Clerkenwell Road, London EC1. 
This firm was able to nandle, until the outbreak 
of World War Il, the handlina of locomotives, 
tracks and other material from Nuremberg. 


On January 1, 1939, Dipl. Ing. Insam became 
trustee for the making of these things, and later 
for programming and the handling of patent 
rights in the Nuremberg Trix firm; collaborating 
with Oswald Fischer and Willy Bayer (Engineer), 
after World War Il, in spite of complete destruc- 
tion ofthe factory, undertook the construction of 
Trix railways in an increasingly realisticform and 
with many new things about them. The year 1953 
saw their conversion to 12 Volt dc. 

The British Trix establishment underwent 
much reorganisation. In the nineteen-fifties it 
was in the hands of Trix Twin Model Railways, 
established at a place in Stimson Avenue, 
Northampton. Thence it passed through Dufay 
(B’ham.) Limited to an address at 310, Summer 
Lane, Birmingham. In 1963, manufacture went to 
British Trix Limited with works at Wresham in 
Derbyshire. This firm was re-established by Trix 
Products, Limited, and by British Celanese 
(daughter-firm of the great chemical house of 
Courtaulds). 

1 One just wonders where the question of Vereinigung came 
in, ethicallyatany rate; Mr. Voelk, of course, was not a Knight 
of the Garter in spite of the K.G. 


SOURCES 


The information given is related to our various 
researches among the various firms involved, 
and, equally variously, to the following sources: 


Das Buch der alten Firmen der Stadt Nürnberg im 
Jahre 1930. 

Written by Dr. Emil Reicke, Director of City 
Archives, Nuremberg; published by Walter 
Gerlach, Leipzig. 


Bayerns Industrie und Handel 
Published by Adam Guttmann, Nuremberg, 1906. 


Gross-industrie und Gross-Hande/ von Nürnberg, 
Fürth und Umgebung 
Published by Hans Lotter, Nuremberg, 1894. 


Festschrift zur 40. Hauptversammlung des Vereins 
deutsche Ingenieure 
Nuremberg, 11-19 June, 1899. 


Several issues of /llustrierte Zeitung für 
Blechindustrie 
Deutsche Spielwaren Zeitung, and older 


Nuremberg directories. 


For the very valuable notices, records and adver- 
tisements regarding Bing and Carette, the 
Author is indebted to Herr Direktor Ernst Horn of 
Nuremberg, who was with both firms, and 
regarding Trix, Herr Dipl. Ing. Insam has fur- 
nished very many interesting details. 


B. GREAT BRITAIN 


BASSETT-LOWKE 


Wenman J. Bassett-Lowke was the son of the 
head of a firm, already established by his grand- 
father, which in Northampton, in the English Mid- 
lands, built small steam boilers and also under- 
took the erection and maintenance of engines— 


including gas-engines—in Northampton’s boot- 
and-shoe factories during the nineteenth century. 
Together with the sympathetic book-keeper of the 
paternal firm, who was of similar age, “WJ” 
undertook the supply of rough castings, made by 
himself, for home construction of model engines, 
an occupation which was then much loved in 
England as it is now. In 1899, with his friend, he 
founded the firm then called Bassett-Lowke and 
Company, using the address of the family firm in 
Kingswell Street, Northampton. His first 
catalogue was a loose-leaf thing, with photo- 
graphs stuck in. (As to the old firm, J. T. Lowke 
was Patriarch, while the Matriarch had been Miss 
Bassett.—Translator.) 

To expand his knowledge of electro-technics, 
W. J. Bassett-Lowke worked during the years 
1899-1900 with the famous firm of Cromptons, 
the descendants of which are still very energetic. 
Visiting the Paris Exhibition of 1900, W. J. 
Bassett-Lowke naturally happened on Bing’s 
enormous stand. As a model maker he was of 
course greatly impressed, while at the same time 
he was scarcely unaware of the very faulty 
representations, thereby exemplified, of the real 
things. He therefore went into consultation with 
Stephen Bing and undertook to market really rea- 
listic locomotives and vehicles. To this end he 
won over, in 1901, Henry Greenly as Consulting 
Engineer. Greenly had already earned for himself 
a worthy name in the pages of The Mode/ 
Engineer, and he was entrusted with the design 
of true-to-life models which were thereafter 
made in Germany, first by Bing and then by 
Carette too. These exemplified the first steps 
from the toy railway to the mode/ rai/way, in com- 
mercial instruction-through-pleasure of the 
young. At the same time, in Bassett-Lowke’s 
own shops, small series of very superior models, 
in gauges from 23in upwards, began to appear. 
From this, and from 1904 onwards, came a 
special branch devoted to the building of loco- 
motives of sufficient size to carry people on their 
tenders, and these, in gauges up to 15in (381mm) 
came to be known in public amusement parks. 
This quickly led to the foundling, in that year, ofa 
daughter company, entitled Miniature Railways 
of Great Britain. 

To begin with, business was done directly 
from Northampton. In 1908 the first show-rooms 
were opened in London, at 112 High Holborn (at 
first numbered 257). It was surely justifiable, save 
to a strict Moslem, that the place should be 
called the Mecca of Model Railways. Since the 
winter season of 1902-3 there was a regular 
annual appearance of handsome illustrated 
catalogues from Bassett-Lowke, with their excit- 
ing and skilful descriptions which went so far to 
promote the model-railway advance. Simultan- 
eously with that of 1906 came the first of many 
editions of the Mode/ Railway Handbook, which 
for very many years was our only guide and 
teacher in this branch of applied art. 

In 1908, with the purpose of enlarging the pos- 
sibilities of the Northampton works under the 
Works Manager, George Winteringham, whom 
we had to thank for the production of the first 
correct sort of track, there was started the 
daughter-firm of Messrs. Winteringham, 
Limited. In 1912 the first foreign agency was 
opened, in Paris, by M. Filleaud with the title Les 
Modeles Railways. (Affinity to Le S/eeping as 
French fora Wagons-Lits, about the same time ?) 
Anyway, the agency first opened its doors in 
Clamart (Seine) but soon opened an exclusive 
shop in the Rue de la Boetie which survived until 
soon after World War Il. 

Just as did the German factories, Bassett- 


Lowke found himself obliged to serve warlike 
ends during World War |. Peace being estab- 
lished, he was able to take up the old connection 
with Bing, and among other things the promotion 
of the first practical railways in 16-5mm gauge 
became possible. To such ends from 1919 on- 
wards, the Northampton works were generally 
extended, also for the making of things 
previously obtained from Germany, so the with- 
drawal of Bing entailed no break in supply. 

In 1922 a second branch was opened in 
Edinburgh? and, in 1929, a third one in 
Manchester. 

A further branch of Bassett-Lowke’s business 
was in the building of exhibition models. So it 
was that during World War II the firm was not 
immediately directed to the making of munitions, 
but was more agreeably engaged in the making of 
instructional models for those on special duties 
and concerned with submarine warfare. On the 
return of normal conditions, these activities were 
extended, and the production of trains in Gauge 
0 was reduced. 

W. J. Bassett-Lowke died on October 21, 1953. 
With his end came an apparent end to the firm's 
manufacture of trains. The works in 
Northampton went over entirely to the making of 
industrial models. The show-rooms in London 
and Manchester were sold to Beatties in 1965; 
those in Edinburgh had been given up earlier. 

In 1968 a new firm was started by Ivan 
Rutherford Scott, Allen L. Levy and Roland H. 
Fuller, with premises at 59 Cadogan Street in 
London, where the old tradition was revived in 
the construction of small series of locomotives 
and vehicles in Gauge 1, with both steam and 
electric propulsion, for the public market. Lastly, 
Mr. Levy left the business and his partnership was 
taken over by Mr. Marcel Darphin, manufacturer 
of the Darstaed model railways. 


' At an agency already called The Model Workshop.— 
Translator, 


BATEMAN 


John Bateman and Company, founded in 1774, 
was also styled the Original Model Dockyard and 
had its establishment in London at 53, Fleet 
Street, and then at 103, Strand. Like many similar 
undertakings, it made components for the as- 
sembly of model steam engines and ships, butin 
1879 it was making finished model steam loco- 
motives. As we learn from an old catalogue, by 
the eighteen-eighties there was in High Holborn 
a “Bateman and Co. Museum of Models”, oc- 
cupying five houses and offering ‘the largest 
selection of working models in the world.” Prices 
ranged from two shillings to £500. 


BEESON 


James S. Beeson, established at 147, Neasden 
Lane, London NW10, made a worthy name for 
himself during the nineteen-thirties by the mak- 
ing of limited numbers of very highly detailed ac- 
curate representations of British locomotives, in 
Gauges 0 and 1, and with either electric or clock- 
work propulsion. He made his own motors and 
would also sell them separately. They were so ar- 
ranged that the purchaser could suit himself as 
to the arrangement of axles. 


CLYDE MODEL DOCKYARD 


This firm, started as early as 1789 in Glasgow, 
began with the making of ship models, which the 
British Admiralty had to have made of every ship 
whose keel was laid down.! As early as the late 
eighteen-eighties the firm was selling model 
steam locomotives, which may, further, have 
been built by the establishment. Further there 
were marketed components for the home- 
construction of locomotives in the larger gauges. 
As late as the nineteen-twenties the firm was to 
be found in Argyle Arcade, Glasgow, producing 
a very simple four-wheel steam tank locomotive 
in Gauge 0, which matched Hornby’s trains. 
(Also, to the Translator’s knowledge, there was 
an essay in simple but quite handsome clock- 
work locomotives, one of which was proudly pre- 
sented as a “Baltic”, though in fact it was a 4-4-2 
with a high-pitched boiler having very squat 
mountings. The cab suggested the later practice 
of Robert Whitelegg, whose 4-6-4 tank engines 
on the Glasgow and South Western Railway 
were, at the time, much admired in Glasgow. 
Hence, no doubt, the “Baltic” cognomen! The 
Clyde Model Dockyard engine was supplied in 
LMS red.) 

1Cf. Seymour Lucas’s painting A Whip for the Dutch, which 
includes such worthies as Lord Sandwich, John Evelyn and 
Samuel Pepys.— Translator. 


EXLEY 


The firm of Edward Exley, Limited, was founded 
in 1922 with its establishment at 51, Park Road, 
Bradford. It made most distinguished models of 
locomotives and vehicles, true to scale, some of 
them custom-built and others made in tinplate 
though in small series for Gauges 0 and 1. After 
World War Il models were produced in Gauges 
HO and then in TT. A further speciality was and 
remains for use, the production of a wide range 
of components for the home-production of loco- 
motives, vehicles, rails, signals and accessories. 
For twelve years the firm was run by George 
Drummond Lyck. He died on December 2, 1957. 
In 1947 the firm was in Little Horton Lane, 
Bradford. The present address is The Ridge, 
Eaton Hill, Baslow, Derbyshire. For some years 
the firm has been concerned further with the im- 
port and further sale of foreign manufacturers. 


HAMBLINGS 


Arthur William Hambling belongs with Bassett- 
Lowke among the pioneers of scale-model rail- 
ways. His business, A. W. Hambling and Com- 
pany—Hamblings for short—was established 
at 10, Cecil Court, off the Charing Cross Road, 
London WC2, where it still is. He specialised in 
Gauge 00, in which he made the earliest loco- 
motives true to scale, likewise accessory parts 
such as complete Walschaert gear. A further 
speciality was the supply of lithographed paper 
strips in correct and lifelike colours, for appli- 
cation to the sides of vehicles and model build- 
ings. These were the celebrated ‘‘Merco sheets" 
which eliminated the need for laborious hand- 
painting of objects built from kits. 


HORNBY 


Frank Hornby was born in Liverpool, in 1863. He 
was the son of a grocer, and it was not early 
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given to him to follow his mechanical bent. For 21 
years he worked as a commercial clerk with a 
firm of meat importers in his native city. But 
` when his own children were growing he began to 
make toys for them. An enormous girder crane in 
that sea-city of Liverpool gave him his great idea. 
That was the making of regularly-perforated gir- 
ders of varying length but with few differences in 
section, secured by standard nuts and bolts, 
which could be used in the making of all sorts of 
constructional models. He was granted a British 
patent in 1901, and his product, under the name 
Meccano, was to become world-famous. At first 
it was so much a family business that Hornby’s 
relations were making the components with him, 
but by 1903 the demand had so waxed that works 
went up in Binns Road, Liverpool. For the better 


service of the Continental market, a second fac- 
tory was started in Berlin, and, as one would have 
expected, it was taken over by the German 
Government, as enemy property, during World 
War I. As we have noted already, Märklin had got 
the German rights for the construction of 
Meccano sets. As a substitute for the Berlin 
works, a new factory was established when the 
war was over at Bobigny (Seine), near Paris. 

In 1915, Hornby introduced his first clockwork 
trains, in Gauge 0. The engines carried on their 
smokebox doors the trademark MLDL as an ab- 
breviation of the title Meccano LimiteD Liverpool. 
Because of the war these trains appeared in 
mass-production only from 1920 onwards, and 
thereafter under the title “Hornby Trains.’"* 

In the United States also, Hornby had founded, 
in 1913, a daughter-company entitled Meccano 
Company of America, having its headquarters at 
Elizabeth, NJ. When World War | made supplies 
from England impossible, this offshoot estab- 
lished its own works in America, and that was 
taken over in 1930 by Gilbert (American Flyer). In 
this, and likewise in France, work was taken over 
where the trains were concerned, partly with new 
protototype models. 

Frank Hornby died in 1936. 

About 1925 there appeared the first Hornby 
electric trains. In 1938 began the manufacture of 
railways in Gauge 00 under the title Hornby- 
Dublo. Production was broken during World 
War Il. After that war, the production, in 
Liverpool, of Gauge 0 trains was reduced to very 
few. In Bobigny however it was continued, with 
several new models, until the end came about 
1960. 

In 1962 the works in Binns Road saw some ex- 
tension. In that year it was carrying out about 38 
per cent of all Meccano manufactures, but in 1964 
Meccano Limited was taken over by the firm of 
Lines Brothers, who handled Tri-ang railways in 
Gauge 00. From 1965, both forms of railway 
were joined. 


1 The 1920 smokebox door had the simple legend HORNBY, 
as in Figure 277. Colloquial English pronunciation of the name 
Meccano was considerably various. Some called it Me-cane- 
0; some called it Me-cahn-o, and one's Science Master who 
used it in the teaching of elementary physics called it 
Mekkano. Is it possible that the late Frank Hornby M.P. for 
one of the Liverpool Divisions over many years, originally 
pronounced it Me-Can-o ? People still argue!—Translator. 
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JUBB 


The firm of W. H. Jubb, Limited, situated at 12, 
Brittain Street, Sheffield, appears according to 
its catalogue to have been founded after the 
beginning of 1915. It seems to have had in its im- 
mediate commercial mind the capture of the mar- 
ket previously enjoyed by the Germans. The 
whole outfit was designed to do-down Bassett- 
Lowke whose cheaper lines had been so depen- 
dent on German manufacture. Locomotives, 
usually steam-driven, were in many cases copies 
of Bassett-Lowke work. Jubb announced himself 
as an enthusiastic model railwayman, but his 
firm was failing even while the war was still on.' 

1 One remembers Henry Greenly getting his knife into one 
of Jubb’s products—a representation of a Great Central 4-6-0 
engine—in the long vanished Everyjay Science—though no 
name was mentioned. One recalls also some very lifelike 
Great Central carriages by Jubb (much better than their ac- 
companying locomotives) in Gauge 1. 


KAY MODELS LIMITED 


"K AYMO" 


This short-lived firm, situated in Park Road, 
North Acton, London W3, brought out in 1923 a 
series of Gauge 0 trains which were proudly 
described in the catalogue as having been 
designed by “a distinguished model-maker.' 
Bodies of goods wagons, and at first of car- 
riages, were made of wood. Some time in 1924, 
wooden construction was given up altogether 
and replaced by very early experiments in plastic 
construction. Nothing seems to have come out of 
that. 


LMC 


In 1912, R. F. Stedman began, at Halton near 
Leeds, to make components for signals in 7mm 
(Gauge 0) scale, and soon after he was produc- 
ing parts for the home-erection of carriages. ' 

Because of the outbreak of war in 1914 these 
things remained stillborn, or almost so, while 
Stedman turned his attention to things neces- 
sary in war. On the conclusion of peace, 
Stedman found a worthy partner in G. P. Keen, 
for many years President of the Model Railway 
Club in London, and together they established 
their factory at 223, Jack Lane, Hunslet,* Leeds, 
as the Leeds Model Company. It brought out its 
first models in 1920. It was just the right time. 
Production advanced handsomely. Apart from 
custom-built models the firm put on the market a 
series of variously driven engines in Gauge 0, 
these being made up out of standard compon- 
ents, very skilfully varied to suit the styles of the 
companies they represented. The vehicles ac- 
companying them had wooden bodies and were 
finished in finely colour-lithographed paper 
strips. 

In 1928 Stedman took over the factory and 
equipment of LMC and started a new undertaking 
in the same place, entitled R. F. Stedman and 
Co., Limited. The first catalogue came out in 
1929, and the well-known initials LMC came to 
stand for “Leeds Model Continued" (which was 
ingenious!) With the financial crises of the thir- 
ties, Stedman returned to the thing which had 
occupied him during World War I, and that was 


the movie-camera, so useful to airman on this or 
that side of the front. Only in 1949 did Stedman 
come back to model railways, and then as a part- 
ner in S. and B. Productions in South Norwood, 
London. This firm went in for the making of com- 
ponents for vehicles in Gauge 00. This under- 
taking was taken up by George E. Mellor in 1960. 

Clearly the old LMC never died, or, if it did, it 
was at once in another avatar. Anyway, we find 
its announcements published in 1936, the office 
being shown as in Potterdale Mills, Dewsbury 
Road, Leeds. In 1937 this firm was marketing 
Gauge 0 vehicles with stamped plastic bodies. 
From June, 1951, the firm took the trade-name of 
Ellemsee and in 1954 it was in the hands of 
Ellemsee Accessories, established in Wheaton 
Avenue, Halton, Leeds. In 1964 John B. Petter 
took over this firm too. It kept the old title, though 
by this time its products were confined to Gauge 
0 components. 


1 LMC signals, very correct in scale, had a nice Lancashire 
and Yorkshire look about them. 


2 At Hunslet, most appropriately, the name of Jack Lane 
was for long synonymous with the building of full-size steam 
locomotives. 


MELLOR 


The firm of George E. Mellor was established in 
Allanson Road, Rhos-on-Sea, North Wales, in 
1929. It was among the first to market in Gauge 
00, and true-to-scale, locomotives, vehicles, 
rails and figures. In 1938 it was at No. 5, Brewis 
Road, still at Rhos. It is still with us, and under 
the trade-mark GEM it provides stamped cast- 
ings for components in home construction. 

As remarked, Mellor took over, in 1960, the 
manufactures of S & B Productions. Mellor 
became famous through production of adaptable 
tracks with nickel-silver rails on fibre sleepers, 
marketed under the trade-name of “Flexi-Trak’' 
in Gauges HO and TT. Today, Mellor is further 
interested in foreign production. 


MILLBRO 


William Henry George Mills was intended to bea 
lawyer, but all the same his technical leanings 
brought him to be a departmental manager with 
Jubb, Limited. In 1919, with his brothers Frank 
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and Herbert, he founded the firm of Mills 
Brothers (Sheffield) Limited, in that city’s St. 
Mary’s Road. The firm busied itself with the pro- 
duction of distinguished, true-to-scale model 
railway equipment in Gauge 0 under the mark of 
Mills Bros. (Model Engineers) Limited. Two years 
later he opened a shop at 2, Victoria Collonade, 
Southampton Row, London WC2. After World 
War | the firm limited its activities to the furnish- 
ing of vehicles and track parts. The founder died 
at the age of 65, on August 13, 1958. 


STEDMAN 


See Leeds Model Company. 


STEVENS’ MODEL DOCKYARD 


This firm was founded in 1843 in London, with 
premises at 22 Aldgate, and quickly brought out 
catalogues of components for the construction 
of model steam engines and ships. Round about 
the end ot the ‘eighties the firm began to market 
trains of undoubtedly German origin, which were 
much more realistic than those of other firms 
then around. Many of these models, by then of 
very old-fashioned sort in popular estimation, 
were still to be had in the nineteen-twenties 
beside those of simpler German designs, includ- 
ing those of Carette, according to contemporary 
catalogues. The firm seems to have disappeared 
at the end of the ’twenties. 


STEWART-REIDPATH 


This firm was established at Herne Bay in Kent, 
and belonged among the pioneers of Gauge 00, 
tor in 1930 it was making, in that gauge, good 
models of locomotives and vehicles. Stewart- 
Reidpath was also the first firm to fix that gauge, 
for good, at 16-5mm, and going on from that, un- 
like other British firms, to produce a scale of 
365mm for Gauge HO. Apart from finished 
models the firm offered a diverse assortment of 
accessories including, in 1938, full brake-gear for 
goods wagons. 


SUTHCLIFFE 


J. Suthcliffe established in 1882 a firm in Leek, 
Staffordshire, which engaged itself in the making 
of parts for the home construction of stationary 
and locomotive steam engines, as well as 
supplying the finished article. Moving later to 
Macclesfield in Cheshire, the firm became The 
British Modelling and Electrical Company, and 
was finally called British Engineering and 
Electrical Company. Production continued until 
the firm wound up in the nineteen-twenties. 


Wé&H 


The firm of Holtzapffel and Company at 53, 
Haymarket, London SW1, founded as far back as 
1794, amalgamated in 1930 with Walkers (Baker 
Street) Limited to form Walkers and Holtzapftel 
(Retail) Company, at 61, Baker Street, London 
W1. Later it assumed the title of Walker and 
Holtzapftel Models Limited and opened a shop at 
23, Paddington Street. In 1959 the title was shor- 
tened to W. & H. (Models) Ltd. In 1964 the firm 
moved to 23, New Cavendish Street, London W1. 
It was closely associated with Romford Models, 
Limited, which furnished motors for locomotives 
in Gauges 0, HO and TT. 

Although the firm was primarily a dealer's, it 
built various exclusive models in Gauges 0 and 
HO. Noteworthy were the Gauge 0 engines in 
clockwork, which incorporated the Riemsdyck 
regulator. This was akin to the speed regulator 
and governor of a gramophone of that time and 
through it, speed could be varied without any 
loss of tractive power. Such locomotives were 
still being supplied in the nineteen-fifties as 
“Walker-Riemsdyck controlled clockwork en- 
gines.’’ W. & H. was one of those firms which 
first in the nineteen-thirties made true-to-scale 
locomotives and vehicles in Gauge 00. 


SOURCES 


Information concerning the foregoing British 
firms was chiefly found in their own catalogues, 
and also through advertisements and articles in 
Model Railway News. The life and career of Frank 
Hornby is described in Louis Hertz’ book Riding 
the Tinplate Rails. Hamilton Ellis’s Model 
Railways, 1838-1939 may also be consulted. 


C. UNITED STATES 


ALTHOF, BERGMAN AND COMPANY 


This firm was founded in 1856 by a partnership of 
the brothers Charles, Luis and Frederick 
Bergman, marketing imported toys and accoutre- 
ments of various sorts, amalgamating with a 
similar undertaking, that of Hermann Bergman. 
Of the latter, business premises were chosen at 
Nos. 59-71, Maiden Lane, New York NY. Early in 
the eighteen-sixties, further partners were 
August Bergman and Gustav Cronemayer. This 
firm was one of the first in the United States to 
make floor-running toy trains, whether with or 
without motive clockwork. These were at first 
made of tinplate, and later of cast-iron. 


AMERICAN FLYER 


William F. Hafner, who since 1901 had been mak- 
ing toy motor cars of tinplate with clockwork pro- 
pulsion, concluded an agreement with W. O. 
Coleman, who was engaged with the Chicago 
hardware firm of Edmunds Metzel Manufacturing 
Company, with the result that this firm undertook 
the manufacture of clockwork trains running on 
rails. Their manufacture was begun in 1907, in 
works belonging to Coleman. These trains came 
out under the trade-mark American Flyer, and 
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were such a success that after a reorganisation 
in 1910 they were made by a new undertaking 
called American Flyer Manufacturing Company, 
with W. O. Coleman as President. The headquar- 
ters, up to 1920, was in West Kienzi Street, 
Chicago. 

On December 31, 1913, Hafner pulled out ofthe 
business to found one of his own. About 1915-16 
Coleman’s son joined the firm, and expanded its 
products to include, among others, electric 
trains. It was now established at 2219/39 South 
Halstead Street, Chicago, and up to 1916 its 
sales-of-sets had passed the million mark. Fol- 
lowing Ives’ example, American Flyer went for 
the production of trains in 24in Gauge, and con- 
tinued so until 1936. When Ives went bankrupt, 
American Flyer, together with Lionel, took over 
the stock, but soon backed out of the combined 
operation. Owing to the bad health of the partner 
Coleman (Junior), negotiations were undertaken 
for the taking-over of American Flyer by the A. C. 
Gilbert Company, and these were fulfilled in 1938. 

Alfred Carleton Gilbert had begun, in 1909, to 
make magic sets for both professionals and 
amateurs. He found in A. L. Richmond, who had 


been actively engaged with the late American 
Miniature Railway Company, as a partner in the 
Mysto Manufacturing Company in New Haven, 
Conn. This undertaking was scarcely viable, 
however, and so it was decided to build a con- 
structional toy developed by Gilbert, which was 
marketed by Mysto Erector. It succeeded very 
well. The name was later changed, simply to 
Erector, and the name of the firm itself became, 
in 1916, A. C. Gilbert and Company. Since other 
mechanical toys were produced, the company 
soon found itself in the forefront of the American 
toy-making industry. Together with Ives, Gilbert 
was a driving force in the formation of a manu- 
facturers’ association for the industry, and 
Gilbert himself was the first to preside. This 
mutual-protection-league was quick, after the 
end of World War |, to lobby for the imposition of 
high duties, which were in fact imposed againsta 
resumption of German competition in the United 
States. 

In 1930 the fierce competition with Hornby was 
brought to an end, with Gilbert buying-out the 
Meccano Company of America (bloodless vic- 
tory over Liverpool to follow the defeat of 
Nuremberg!—Translator). 

With the taking-over of American Flyer there 
began a new epoch in the history of Gilbert. An 
outward sign of this was the establishment of a 
six-storey building in New York, at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-fifth Street, which was 
well down-town. It was given the portentous 
name, Gilbert Hall of Science. The old works in 
Chicago were dropped, and manufacture was 
now confined to New Haven, Conn. Some 800 
persons were employed. 

The founder, A. C. Gilbert, died in 1961, and 
was succeeded by his son Alfred. But in 1967 the 
manufacture of trains went to American Flyer 
Industries while that of the Erector sets went to 
Gabriel Industries. The latter firm lasted but a 
short time. In the same year, the trains were 
taken over by Lionel. 


AMERICAN MINIATURE RAILWAY 
co. 


In the turn of 1906-7, two of Ives’ toolmakers, 
William R. Haberlin and Timothy F. Hayes, went 
into vartnership with a sometime railroadman, 
Hobart E. French, the latter providing the capital. 
They founded in Bridgeport, Conn., the 
American Miniature Railway Company, which 
supplied cheap clockwork sets in Gauge 0. The 
two toolmakers had originally set up a factory for 
the making of dies and stampings. Ives bought 
these businesses and took over the two skilled 
partners with them. The trains were marketed 
under the title of The Bridgeport Line. (What a 
delightful New England tang has that! Like Fall 
River Line or Old Colony Railroad!—Translator.) 

In 1909 the firm went in further, for Gauge 1 
trains, though in clockwork only. In 1912, it shut 
its doors. 


BEGGS 


Eugene Beggs, of Paterson, NJ, served his time 
in the locomotive works of Danforth and Cooke 
(rivals of Rogers, also of Paterson) and then 
went, as a fireman, to the Mariette and Cincinnati 
Railroad in Ohio. After a while in California he 
came back to Paterson where he took up the 
making of house heating boilers and other steam 
things. On September 19, 1871, he was granted a 
patent for miniature steam locomotives and 
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began to make them at once, soon attaining com- 
mercial success. He did business partly on his 
own account and partly through an outfit called 
the National Toy Company. As the head of this, 
Edward G. Williams, gave up his firm and went 
over to Ives, the latter took over his business. 
Owing to the collapse of Ives’ firm in this way, 
Beggs went back to straight sales on his own. 
Between 1902 and 1904, Beggs took his business 
to James McNair, also a Paterson man. In 1906 
the production of steam trains was suspended. 


BOUCHER 
(See Voltamp.) 


CARLISLE AND FINCH 


This firm was founded in 1894 by Morton Carlisle 
and Robert S. Finch, and set up at 823-828 West 
Street, Cincinnati. At first they made pocket 
lamps and batteries, likewise engine lamps. In 
1897 the firm began production of a 2in gauge 
electric tramway. In the following year, the three- 
rail arrangement was replaced by two insulated 
rails of steel strip. The lines offered were little- 
by-little increased in scope. Carlisle and Finch 
was the first firm to bring out an instruction book 
on these things. It had the title Miniature Electric 
Railway Construction. The making of trains 
stopped in 1916. Carlisle and Finch deserve 
recognition as co-founders ofatypical American 
model railway development, or at least as fun- 
damental developers thereof, for their products 
excited many copyists. 


DORFAN 


The Dorfan Company, whose offices and Works 
were set up at 137, Jackson Street, Newark NJ., 
Had been founded by the brothers Milton and 
Julius Forchheimer, who hitherto had been busy 
in the Nuremberg factory of their cousin Kraus, 
in Germany. They took in the craftsman John C. 
Koerber, who had come from Bing, by way of 
Kraus. As with Kraus, the name of the firm was 
taken from the initial syllables of the names of the 
mother (Dora) and the aunt (Fanny) and this time 
they were quite reasonably reversed, so that 
Dorfan was sib to Fandor. Anyway, in America, 
Dorfan arrived as such. 

Dorfan was the first firm to explore the possi- 
bilities of pressure- and die-castings with zinc al- 
loys in the making of model trains. In collabor- 
ation with the New Jersey Zinc Company, it was 
found possible to make them of castings that 
were liable neither to warp in casting nor to break 
under shock; but at the same time they were not 
immune against disintegration. As well as the 
production of electric trains in Gauge 0 there 
were produced, in 1926, the same sort of thing in 
2Łin gauge. The crisis-years following the finan- 
cial crash of 1929 compelled the brothers 
Forchheimer, who had put alot of money into the 
continual improvement of model railways, to go 
over more and more to simpler and therefore 
cheaper lines. By 1934, even these had to be given 
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up. The works suffered reduction and hence- 
forth went only for foreign custom. The firm 
was indeed once revived as the Forchan 
Company, but it did not survive World War Il. Its 
equipment was sold to the Unique Art 
Manufacturing Company, but was thereafter but 
partially devoted to quite cheap tinplate trains. 


ELEKTOY 
Under this mark the J. K. Osborne Manufacturing 


Co. of Harrison, NJ., briefly made Gauge 1 elec- 
tric trains (1911-13). 


GARLICK 


John Garlick of Paterson, NJ., during the 
eighteen-eighties and 'nineties made steam 
locomotives which strongly resembled those of 
Beggs. Also, a demonstration model of a pri- 
mitive electric locomotive is known to have been 
made by him. It had glass sides to show how its 
inside worked. Garlick gave up the production of 
trains about 1902-4, engaging more and more in 
the repair of bicycles and finally going into 
business as a motor dealer. 


GILBERT 


See American Flyer. 


GIRARD 


See Marx. 


HAFNER 


As already remarked in connection with 
American Flyer, William F. Hafner left that firm 
and on January 15, 1914, founded the W. F. Haf- 
ner Manufacturing Company at 648 North Robey 
Street, Chicago. The suspension of German im- 
ports in consequence of the outbreak of World 
War | came very fortunately for Hafner, whose 
products had been previously enriched by 
several Bing items. Added to that, Gilbert gave 
up the production of clockwork trains, which 
were a speciality of Hafner, whose models were 
very like American Flyer trains. In 1918, Hafner's 
son joined his father’s firm. The works was 
situated by this time at 1010 North Kolmar 
Avenue, Chicago. Production rose so sharply 
that extension of the works became necessary. 
There not being sufficient capital, amalgamation 
was arranged with the All Metal Products 
Company in New York and with the Wyandotte 
(Michigan) Company, whose Directors Lee 
Edwards and William Wenner were personal 
friends of Hafner. In 1951 there was another mer- 
ger, this time with the Chicago firm of Wallace A. 
Erikson Company, which made plastic goods. 
The younger Hafner retained the management. 
Two years later the firm was taken over by a 
syndicate which at that time marketed various 
toys. This got into difficulties and went bankrupt. 


The works and its equipment came under the 
hammer and fell into the hands of Marx, who 
thus found relief from heavy competition. 


HOGE 


The Hoge Manufacturing Company in New York, 
from 1931-2 until 1938 made very cheap electric 
railways in Gauge 0 under the title ‘Tom Thumb 
Line”, 


HOWARD 


The Howard Electric Novelty Company was one 
ofthe many undertakings that in the beginning of 
the Electric Era made batteries, electric bells, 
pocket torches and table fans. This firm took its 
name from its original address, which in the dir- 
ectories of 1902-3 is shown as having been at6, 
Howard Street, New York City. A year later the 
business moved to Canal Street. From 1906 the 
title was Howard Miniature Lamp Company, and 
once again a move was made, this time to 234, 
Broadway. The factory was at Newark, NJ. 
Closely associated was the firm of New York 
Electrical Works, which was in the same office 
building. The first model to appear, in 1904, was 
an electric tram, which was entirely in the style of 
Carlisle and Finch. The same applied to electric 
trains, though production of these ceased, being 
run down during the years 1907-10. 


IVES 


Edward Ryley Ives, born on a farm in Connecticut, 
worked for his father when still quite a child. 
There was a little workshop on the Ives property 
wherein were made such various things as 
uniform buttons and squeak whistles for those 
engaging rubber pigs and other animals which 
squealed when squeezed.' In 1868 Edward R. Ives 


Ives loys 
Make happy Soys 


in Plymouth, Conn., began to make on his own 
account movable or dancing figures, turned by a 
little spiral turbine impelled by the rising hot air 
from the household stove. They were made of 
painted tinplate. Soon he went into partnership 
with his youngest brother-in-law, Cornelius 
Blakeslee and founded the firm of E. R. Ives and 
Company, which in 1872 took the name of Ives, 
Blakeslee and Company. Two years later they 
moved to Bridgeport. They specialised in tinplate 
toys, including figures, driven by clockwork, in 
which line Ives showed a lively imagination. 
Already, since the beginning of the ‘seventies 
there had been clockwork locomotives, not made 
to run on rails, which were made of brightly- 
painted tinplate. At the same time, Ives also 
handled other people's products, including, as 
we have remarked elsewhere, Begas’ steam 
trains. At the end of the ‘eighties, like most of his 
American competitors at that time, Ives went 


1 The Translator recalls not only animals but an inebriate- 
looking sailor anda dollie-girl, each with the placarded invi- 
tation: ‘Press me and you will hear my voice!" One's memory 
cannot, however, guarantee Ives origin. 


over to making his engines, and even his cars, 
from cast-iron. That greatly reduced the amount 
of hand-work to be done. 

In 1890 there entered the firm, as an active pait- 
ner, Edward C. Williams, and the title now 
became Ives, Blakeslee and Williams Co. In 1895, 
however, Blakeslee resigned, and so the name of 
the firm became Ives and Williams. But at that 
time there was an economic crisis; the receipts 
were so diminished, or atany rate delayed, thata 
Receiver was put in on March 12, 1897. Mean- 
while, the headquarters moved first to 279, South 
Avenue, and a year later to No. 771 in the same 
street at Bridgeport. 

As if it were not enough for the firm to be in 
need of financial reorganisation, the works 
suffered, on December 22, 1900, a disastrous fire. 
The firm reappeared after that reorganisation as 
the Ives Manufacturing Company. Apart from 
Edward R. Ives himself, the partners were his 
eldest son, Harry Candee, born in 1867, and 
Theron Blakeslee, brother of that brother-in-law 
who had resigned. New works were established 
in Gates Building, 1047, Broad Street, Bridgeport. 

Since the old equipment had been destroyed in 
the fire, everything had to be new. Faced by the 
strongly increasing import of German trains run- 
ning on rails, Ives realised that the day of his old 
cast-iron floor-runners was done, and he took 
the work of Marklin for his new example. He 
placed orders for the necessary casting and 
stamping machines with his neighbouring firm, 
Haberlin and Hayes, of Bridgeport, and then took 
over this firm. As already described in connec- 
tion with the American Miniature Railway 
Company, these two later foresook Ives and 
founded a new establishment. 

The year 1901 saw the appearance of the first 
Ives clockwork trains on rails, in Gauge 0, which 
could be combined with German products of the 
time. They were the first of this sort to be made in 
the United States, and they initiated there a new 
epoch in commercial model railroading, since 
they had very many copyists. In 1904 they were 
made in Gauge 1. Electric trains appeared in 
Gauge 0 in 1910, and, in Gauge 1, in 1912. 

By 1907, capacity of the previous works had 
become inadequate, and another outfit was set- 
up in Holland Avenue, Bridgeport. From 1911, 
other mechanical toys and a structural toy called 
“Structiron’ were introduced, but with these, 
Ives had no success. As before, the trains were 
the thing. In 1921, the Gauge 1 railways fell before 
the onslaught of the Lionel 2%in gauge. At this 
time, about 200 persons were employed, and in 
high-season the number was above 300. 

The founder, Edward R. Ives, died on 
November 29, 1918. His son and partner Harry C. 
Ives at first carried on the business with great 
success. Turnover rose above two million dol- 
lars. In respect of this, the paid-up capital was 
certainly too small, although in 1927 fresh stock 
had been issued and taken up. The crash of 1929 
brought the firm into difficulties. In September, 
1929, Harry C. Ives left his office for ever, but the 
name of Ives was so much respected that the 
firm’s three competitors, American Flyer, Hafner 
and Lionel took over the business and continued 
it under the old name until, in 1931, it went 
entirely to Lionel. The latter transferred the mak- 
ing of Ives trains to his own factory in Irvington, 
NJ, and continued it for a year longer under the 
title Lionel-Ives. Then the name of Ives foun- 
dered in business, but not in the memory of 
many. None could forget, having known it, the 
true and friendly contact between this house and 
its youthful clients. On May 23, 1959, members of 
the Standard Gauge Association, founded by 


Lionel Hertz, with members of the Ives family, 
and the Mayor of Bridgeport, joined in the unveil- 
ing Of a plaque commemorating the business 
which, with millions of small trains, had 
delighted even more customers under the slogan: 
Ives Toys make Happy Boys. So far that remains 
an unique example of posthumous honour being 
accorded to a toymaker. 


KNAPP 


The Knapp Electric Novelty Company of New 
York was founded by David W. Knapp in 1890. 
Knapp himself had been born at Stanford, NY, in 
1856. The firm belongs to that great number 
which was engaged on the production of low- 
voltage equipment. Further in his catalogues, 
Knapp brought foreign ideas to reality and ex- 
ploited them as demand indicated. Between 1904 
and 1906 he took up the manufacture of little elec- 
tric trains, which were wholly in the style of 
Carlisle and Finch. With heavy competition, this 
branch was discontinued, however, in 1913. 

In 1923 the headquarters of the firm was trans- 
ferred to Portchester, NY. Knapp give up its 
business management in 1937. The undertaking 
was acquired by P. R. Mallory and Company of 
Indianapolis, but as a daughter company with the 
old name retained. Management was with 
Charles C. Coffey, a former salesman of Dorfan, 
who intended to develop model railways in sin 
scale for the 16mm gauge (the so-called E-scale 
of Paul A. Egolf). With world-political tension 
at the end of the nineteen-thirties, his plans 
could not advance beyond the first drafts. 


LIONEL 


In 1891 Joshua Lionel Cowen, was born in New 
York, and at an early age was attracted towards 
applied-electricity. On account of this he left 
school prematurely and entered an electric-lamp 
factory as a pupil, and there, too, he stayed many 
evenings after the end of the working day to fol- 
low his own ideas. In 1901, at only 20 years of 
age, in order to puthisideas into practice he estab- 
lished with a few other people a small shop in 
New York where, as in many others, simple low- 
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voltage electrical articles were sold. As he had 
designed a very little electric motor for working 
table fans, it came naturallyto him to use such a 
motor in a model electric tram-car, built on a 
gauge of 23in (73mm). The little firm called itself 
Lionel Manufacturing Company, and its min- 
iature trams were so beautifully made that they 
could face the competition of the time, even 
though they were appreciably dearer than the 
competing articles. Lionel realised, all the same, 
that he was serving but a very limited market, and 
in 1906 he went in for smaller, simpler models. 
But with some error of judgment he chose, in- 
stead of a gauge of 51mm, one which measured 
between the rails, of 54mm, that was 2}in. Thus 
he promoted a gauge which was neither Gauge1, 
nor 2, nor 3, but which during the absence of 
German imports, became widespread in the 


United States in those war years. It was much 
wider than Gauge 0, and he called it ‘‘standard 
gauge”, patenting the definition about 1915. 

In 1905, a young student of naval architecture, 
Mario Caruso, joined Lionel and later became a 
partner, and managing director. Since, by 1908 
production included not only trams, but complete 
“train sets”, the turnover was so increased— 
that implying production of course—that larger 
premises had to be taken and No. 2 White Street, 
still in New York City. Two years later there was 
another move, this time to New Haven, and at 
length works were established in Irvington, Nd. 
In spite of further extensions, the quarters here 
were too restricted, since Lionel had also taken 
up Gauge 0. So within the Irvington complex a 
fresh move had to be made into Sager Place, 
Hillside. In the course of time, Lionel came to 
making other toys, as well as railways, including, 
about 1948, a metal constructional toy, the pro- 
duction of which, however, was soon given up. 

As we have already remarked, in 1928 Lionel 
bought out, together with American Flyer and 
Hafner, the firm of Ives. The partners having 
been satisfied, 1930 saw completion of the take- 
over. In 1937 production had risen to about 40,000 
engines, 1,200,000 cars and over a million sets of 
rails, about double the numbers which had been 
achieved between 1901 and 1915. About 20 per 
cent of this production, in Lionel’s estimation, 
was acquired by adults for their own amusement. 

Lionel's staff in 1937 exceeded a thousand. In 
the same year the supply of railways in Gauge 
HO was taken up, though this was suspended 
during World War Il in favour of navigational in- 
struments. In 1942 ‘‘standard-gauge” production 
was also suspended. Gauge HO was revived in 
1959, in collaboration with Rivarossi. 

Although post-war demand and production at 
once rose, in 1958—in spite of the production of 
other articles—there was a recession. In 1959 the 
firm went into the Roy M. Cohn Group, which 
continued its products under the title of The 
Lionel Toy Corporation. The founder, Joshua 
Lionel Cowen, died on September 7, 1965. Two 
years later, the railway part of the business was 
acquired by the competitor Gilbert. 


MANTUA 


Mantua Metal Products was founded in the mid- 
twenties by John Tyler and Jim Thomas. The 
firm was the first in the United States to make 
large series in Gauge HO railways, and thereafter 
it made various mechanical and electrical toys. 
During World War Il it made various precision 
instruments for Army and Navy. Thereafter it 
went in for kit-constructional sets, and at length 
for finished railways in Gauge HO under the mark 
TYCO: 


OSBORNE 
See Elektoy. 


VOLTAMP 


Manes E. Fuld, head of the firm Chloride of Silver 
Dry Cell Battery Company in Baltimore, Md. 
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founded in 1879, which furnished batteries for 
medical-electrical treatment, made at Christmas 
of that year an electric train for his son.' They 
found in their circle of friends such great interest 
in this engaging toy that Fuld pére was inspired 
to found, on sound industrial lines, the Voltamp 
Electric Manufacturing Company. The first 
model of an electric tram-car appeared in 1903. 
The trams were entirely in the style, already 
noted, of Carlisle and Finch. Closely after the 
tram came complete trains with cars (as opposed 
to car). Suitable accessories were imported from 
Germany, for instance, those of Marklin, as we 
can see from catalogue illustrations. Voltamp 
deserves recognition as having been the first 
firm to furnish transformers which could work 
the line off the lighting system. The firm was also 
the first in the United States, and for along time 
the only one, to make (from 1914 onwards) six- 
coupled locomotives to steam-outline, using 
both the 4-6-0 and 4-6-2 arrangements. The firm's 
products mark the high-spot of older American 
production in 2in gauge, using steel-strip rails. 

The little boy, for whom Fuld had made that 
electric line back in '79, showed no interest in the 
advance of the family business. So in 1923 the 
firm sold out to the H. F. Boucher Manufacturing 
Company in New York. This made railways to the 
Lionel “standard gauge" on the three-rail system 
with tinplate rails. Competition from the makers of 
similar, but cheaper, products compelled 
Boucher to give up production in 1934. 


1 How auspicious! For in that year of 1879, on a Berlin 
exhibition railway, people were first able to walk-up and ride 
(back-to-back) on a real electric train! 


WEEDEN 


William Weeden lived penuriously in Boston, 
Mass., until he sold his first patent (for a pencil- 
sharpener) to the hardware dealer Col. Merrit for 
a thousand dollars. The Colonel was not without 
perception, nor without heart. Impressed by 
Weeden's skill, he gave him a job in a clock fac- 
tory at New Bedford, Mass., in which he was 
interested. This post did not, however, satisfy 
Weeden’s ambitions. On the strength of a 
luminous matchbox holder,’ he founded in 1882 
the Weeden Manufacturing Company. Noting 
this, Perris Mason and Company, which pub- 
lished a boys’ magazine called The Youth’s 
Companion, cocked an eye at him and spon- 
sored, as a competition prize, a little steam en- 
gine of his which created some sensation and 
which, thanks to its very reasonable price, found 
instant sales. With this engine Weeden made his 
first steps in toy manufacture. He soon began to 
make for the market not only steam engines, and 
little ships propelled by them, not to mention 
nicely squirting fire-engines, but also small elec- 
tric motors. Shortly before he died in 1889 he 
produced a steam locomotive which again was 
offered as a competition prize by the journal we 
have named. The business was carried on by 
Weeden’s partner William Ritschie, who died as 
recently as 1939, but after 1910 it built no more 
trains, at any rate for along time. 

In the nineteen-thirites, however, the firm 
produced in Gauge 0 an electrically-fired steam- 
locomotive which would run on existing rails.* 
Success seemed to be slow in coming. The 
rights were sold out to the Steam Electric 
Company of Bloomfield, NY, which, however, did 
nothing with it. 


1l In the days before widespread lighting from the mains, 
when one carried the big standard lamp from room to room, 
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those luminous matchbox-holders were very handy things. 
One recalls a specimen flashing-out, in ghastly violet, the 
words DRAWING ROOM. 

2 This, of course, was done in real life with certain 0-6-0 
tank engines on the Swiss Federal Railways, during the war 
years of the nineteen-forties. They had big pantographs 
mounted on top of their cabs. Compelled by conditions, it was 
uneconomic under normal ones, but it worked. So does an 
electric kettle. 


SOURCES 


The background of the foregoing accounts 
comes mainly from the writings of Louis Hertz. 
Further details will be found in the files of the 
Trains Collector Quarterly and in the catalogues 
of the firms concerned. 


D. FRANCE, SWITZER- 


LAND, SPAIN 


JAPAN, 


BRIANNE 


L. Brianne was an electrical engineer, who in 1889 
opened his business at Boulevard St. Martin 2- 
eme. in Paris. He soon began to specialise in 
electrical toys. He imported among others trains 
from Bing and Carette, but as accessories to 
these he made very true-to-reality models of 
Parisian railway stations. 

In 1910 Brianne brought out a “Giant Train” 
(Train Géant) on 53in (140mm) gauge. It con- 
sisted of an electrically-driven PLM 4-6-0 ‘‘wind- 
cutter” locomotive weighing 44lb, (20Kg), with 
corridor carriages ranging in length from 34 to 
4ft (90 to 100cm). Further, he made various goods 
wagons. The firm seems to have disappeared 
during World War Il. 


BUCO 


Trains made and supplied under this mark came 
from the Swiss firm of A. Bucherer and 
Company, Limited, at Diepoldsau. The founder's 
father had been in the German mechanical toy 
business as a pattern-maker. In 1919, with his 
son August, he established his own factory at 
Amriswil, at first making dolls with jointed limbs 
(real ball-and-socket ones). He removed his 
works alittle later to Diepoldsau. His first trains 
appeared in 1944, in Gauge 0 and then in Gauge 
HO. The firm expired in the nineteen fifties. 


FOURNEREAU 


J. E. Fournereau in 1928 took over, in Vésinet, 
Seine-et-Oise, France, the production of models 
of locomotives and carriages and wagons, which 
hitherto had been done by Marescot. The latter 
had begun, shortly after the outbreak of World 
War |, using Bassett-Lowke’s work for his 
example, to make realistic reproductions of 
French prototypes, with electric propulsion. At 
the turn of 1927-8, Marescot went in with Fabre, 
to produce and supply similar models. J. E. Four- 
nereau expanded the selection, after the take- 
over, and made models which belong to the top- 
quality in commercial model railroading. They 
could also be obtained in the form of kits. 


On March 13, 1937, Fourneau published for the 
first time the still flourishing French model- 
railway paper Loco Revue. To the same year 
belongs the removal of the firm to Montchauvet, 
Seine-et-Oise. During the turn of 1949-50 the firm 
moved again to its present situation at Auray, 
Moribihan. In 1951 the making of models and the 
publication of the periodical were separated. 
The former went under the name Etablissements 
JFJ (thus incorporating the initials of the foun- 
der’s two sons Jean and Jacques) and the latter 
was published by Editions Loco-Revue under 
Jacques Fournereau. Jean Fournereau retired 
from the business in 1957, leaving his brother in 
command. Among other things, JFJ made a 
series of Gauge 0 exhibition models for the 
Musée des Arts at Metiers in Paris. The ever- 
growing popularity of lines in Gauge HO, the ser- 
vice of which would have obliged the firm to in- 
stall entirely new machine tools, led to the com- 
plete abandonment of railway models by 
Fournereau in the commercial market. 


JEP 


This mark was an abbreviation of the title Le 
Jouet de Paris (originally the abbreviation of that 
had been J de P). Under it, the Societé 
Industrielle de Ferblanterie, founded in 1899, 
marketed toys from Paris. According to its 
catalogue, the principal works were at Montreuil- 
sur-Bois, with more at Sobre-le-Chateau, 
Chalons-sur-Marne, Beaume, and Orleans. In 
the firm’s first catalogue, published just after it 
started, there were shown eight sorts of clock- 
work trains with rails and thirteen of what English 
toyshops called “carpet trains” with no propul- 
sion beyond the infant hand. Apart from Gauge 
0, trains were offered in Gauge 1. Electric trains 
were added in the ‘twenties. 

In 1925, JEP introduced Gauge HO for the first 
time to France. According to the catalogue the 
gauge was measured from rail-centre to rail- 
centre, which made 18mm. Gauge was 16mm 
between the rails. Manufacture of these ceased 
in 1933, but a better form appeared in 1950, and 
made until the production of trains ended in 1965. 


LOWENSTEIN 


The Swiss firm of Hermann Lowenstein, at 39 
Seestrasse, Zürich-Enge, began, while German 
imports were suspended during World War I, to 
make electric trains after Swiss prototypes in 
Gauge 1. For some time after hostilities ceased, 
production continued, but it could not stand up 
to renewed competition. 


LR 


Under this mark (which stood for Le Rapide) a 
business was set up by Louis Roussy. He was of 
Swiss birth and was grandson of one of the great 
Nestlé chocolate family. He made both clock- 
work and electric trains which on account of their 
tremendous speed capabilities were distin- 
guished as “the fastest model trains in the 
world’'.! The firm was established at 16, Rue de 
Yvon-Villarceau, Paris, while it had its works at 
Trappes, Seine-et-Oise. The first trains came 
out, and on to the market, at the beginning of the 
"twenties. Manufacture ceased about 1954, where- 
after the firm went into other hands. 


1 Tremendous appeal to the more moronic sort of boy! 


MALTETE 


The firm of Ch. Maltete, at 19 Rue Debelleyme, 
Paris, was a successor to Maltete et Parent, 
which as early as 1869 had been awarded a medal 
for toymaking at Chanlos. A catalogue of 1902 
shows a considerable range of clockwork trains, 
of the simplest sort and without rails. The firm 
seems to have ceased business before 1914. 


MARESCOT 


See Fournereau. 


PAYA 


About 1900, a tinman named Raimundo Paya 
began in the small township of Ibi, north-west of 
Alicante in Spain, to make tinplate toys of sim- 
plest sort and to sell them in the neighbouring 
markets. In 1906 he had completed his first (floor- 
running) trains. 

During World War I, owing to the cessation of 
German supplies, Paya began to make simple 
clockwork trains, with rails, in Gauge 0. In 1925 
he produced his first Gauge 0 electric railways. 
In 1948 there followed electric railways in the 
scale of Gauge HO, which at first had an actual 
gauge of 22mm. At the turn of 1959-60 this was 
changed to 16mm, and practice was expanded. 
Shortly before the outbreak of World War Il, 
Paya had begun to develop clockwork trains in 
this gauge, closely following the Bing table- 
railways. After the last war, a further factory in 
Alicante came to supplement the old one in Ibi. 


RADIGUET 


Radiguet began in Paris, in 1872, to make model 
steam engines and also accessory parts for the 
self-erection of these. From time to time he ex- 
panded his programme to embrace instructional 
models in the realm of physics and electricity. It 
is possible that the production of steam loco- 
motives began in the ‘eighties. 

In 1889 Radiguet and Massiot went into part- 
nership. Under the names of both partners in this 
going concern, a shop was opened in Paris, at 
13/15, Boulevard des Filles de Calvaire, with 
works at 44, Rue de Chateau D’Eau. It is not 
known to us when this firm ceased operations. 


ROSSIGNOL 


The firm of C. Rossignol, which already was in 
existence by 1890, made “carpet engines” in 
sizes equivalent to Gauges 0 and 1 before the 
outbreak of World War I. Unlike such things from 
other makers, this firm’s wares really looked like 
their prototypes, within their limitations, and 
were thus far superior to many things running on 
rails. A noteworthy example was the likeness of a 
fireless steam-tram engine, with trailers, such as 
one could see on the Versailles line. About the 
time of World War | there appeared trains in 
Gauge 0, with rails, and, at the end of that per- 
iod, electric trains also. They were very simply 
made and, as likenesses, inferior to the old floor- 
runners. 


SAKAI/SEKI 


Under these two marks, in the middle nineteen- 
thirties, there appeared from Japan, and on the 
North American market, electric trains in Gauge 
0, strongly resembling the products of Lionel but 
with Marklin Fix couplers. Engines of both steam 
and electric outline resembled Japanese 
prototypes. Things of this kind reappeared after 
the war in rather richer variety, and of better 
quality. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Literature concerning old toys and model railway 
equipment is scarce. In the first connection there 
are the writings of Louis H. Hertz, which at ir- 
regular intervals appeared in the periodical The 
Model Craftsman under the title “Along the 
Tinplate Track”. Most of them have been 
gathered into the same author's books, as fol- 
lows: 


Riding the Tinplate Rails (1944) 
Messrs Ives of Bridgeport (1950) 
Collecting Mode! Trains (1956) 


Comparable accounts by Case Cowall ap- 
peared in the short-lived periodical Toy Trains 
under the title “Trains of Yesteryear". 


Of other books we may mention: 

Dr. Walter Strauss: Darstellung des modernen 
Eisenbahnwesens als Lehrmittel (1922) 

Gustav Reder: Die Modelleisenbahn, ihre 
Wirkungsweise und ihre Betrieb (1925) 

W. J. Bassett-Lowke and Henry Greenly: The 
Mode! Railway Handbook (several editions since 
1910). 

Hamilton Ellis: 
(London, 1962). 


Model Railways, 1830-1939 


Much interesting material is to be found, fur- 
ther, in the periodical, Train Collectors’ Quarterly, 
published by the Train Collectors’ Association, 
Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa., USA. 

Since closing his text, the author has come 
across the following interesting publications: 


Jac Remise and Jean Fontain: The Golden Age of 
Toys (1967). 

Edwin P. Alexander: The Collector's Book of the 
Locomotive (1966). 

J. E. Minns: Model Railway Engines (1970). 


All three of the above works contain many 
beautiful photographs of old trains, some of 
them in colour. 

Main sources, however, have been the 
catalogues, some of them extremely rare, of the 
more important firms, which the author has been 
able to amass, some in the original printing and 
some by photostat. Comparable to these which 
had already appeared in the United States, there 
has been the gratefully appreciated work, in 
Europe, of Claude Jeanmaire, who has made 
beautiful facsimiles of rare old catalogues. From 
Märklin we have already such things made into a 
book under the title Die weiten Spuren (“The far- 
flung Tracks") and it is being followed by one to 
Bing’s address: Die Spie/zeugeisenbahnen un- 
serer Väter (“The Toy Trains of our Fathers"). 

Lastly let it be said how much the author has 
enjoyed setting forth his own memories, and 
drawing upon his own collection to make the pre- 
sent book. 


SOURCES 


BUCO: Neue Zurcher Zeitung, 26.X.1956. 
FOURNEREAU and PAYA: Personal corre- 
spondence. 

GENERAL: Loco-Revue and catalogues. 
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SOURCES OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Source 


The Model Engineer 

Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers 

Museon di Rodo, Uzes 

Histoire de la Locomotion Terrestre (V. Les Chemins de Fer) 
Modelleisenbahn Hamburg, e.V. 

Die Lokomotive in Kunst, Witz und Karikatur; (Hanomag) 
Metzeltin Collection 

Associaciön de Africionados a los Ferrocarriles, Barcelona 
Munich City Museum 

La Nature (Paris) 

Magazin für das gesampten Modellbau (Berlin) 

La Vie du Rail (Paris) 

Model Craftsman ; later Railroad Model Craftsman 

Bill Krames Collection, Yardley, Pa., USA 

Collection of the late Dr. Cuhorst (Stuttgart) 

Author’s collection 


Train Collectors’ Quarterly 
Fulpurex Collection, Lausanne 
Toy Trains 

L. Hertz, Riding the Tinplate Rails 
Vidal Collection (Barcelona) 

Loco Revue 

Scherf's Collection, Munster 
Author’s drawings 

J. L. Fournereau, Auray 

Author’s sketches 


21, 22, 36, 66, 67, 70, 168, 180, 343. 

34, 35, 133, 221A. 

43, 57. 

75, 77, 83, 89, 94, 106, 107, 108, 134, 187A, 201, 205, 212, 213, 216, 220, 225, 
227 (upper and lower), 232, 236, 239, 242, 251, 254, 260, 261, 266, 271, 281, 
286, 291, 295, 298, 327, 416A, 430, 442, 442A, 471, 473. 

76, 190, 272. 

95. 

122, 125. 

124. 

176A, 186A. 

207, 474. 

215. 

264, 346. 

284, 285. 

Trademarks in Appendices. 


All other illustrations have been taken from contemporary catalogues. 
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Building Model Locomotives 


F. J. ROCHE 
COL. G. G. TEMPLER 
(Revised and edited by 
S. W. STEVENS-STRATTEN) 


A new edition of an excellent series of 
articles which appeared in Mode/ Railway 
Constructor between 1947 and 1951. The 
book covers the whole field of building scale 
model locomotives. 


Historic Locomotive Drawings 
in 4mm Scale 


F. J. ROCHE 


A representative collection of drawings of 
locomotives from all four group companies. 


Historic Carriage Drawings 
in 4mm Scale LMS & LNER 


D. JENKINSON 
N. CAMPLING 


Nearly 300 types of LMS and LNER carriages 
are shown or-described in the 100 pages of 
drawings and accompanying descriptive text. 


Historic Wagon Drawings 
in 4mm Scale 


F. J. ROCHE 


The drawings cover a representative selection 
of wagons from the four group companies 
including examples of pre-grouping railways. 
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